SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 


Phoenician, the Moabite and the Hebrew scripts 
gradually developed, and that the Hebrews, 
therefore, would probably have been in posses: 
sion of the art of writing as early at least as the 
time of Solomon.”—C. It. Conder, Syrian Stone- 
Lore, p. 118. 

SILPHIUM. See Crnenaica. 

SILURES, The.— Anancient tribe in south- 
gra Wales, supposed by some to represent a 
mixture of the Celtic and pre-Celtic inhabitants 
of Britain, See Iserians, Tue Western; also, 
Brrrars, Terns or Ceuric. The conquest of 
the Silures was effected by Claudiu’. See Brrr- 


AYS. 
Am.; A. D. 1350, 


SILVER QUESTION, in America, The. 
See Unirep States or Aat.: A. D. 1878, 18° 
1890-1893; also MoNEY AND BANKING: A. 
1843-1898, and 18: 874. 








See Unirep States oF 











In India, The. pra: A. D. 1883. 
pier isi 
SIMNEL, Lambert, Rebellion of. See Exo- 


LAND: A. D. 1487-1497. 
SIMPACH, Battle of. See Ausrria: A. D. 
743, 


1743. 

SIN.—SINA. See Cuma: THE NAMES OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

SINDH. See Scryve. 

SINDMAN, The. Sve Comrratcs. 

SINGAPORE. See Straits SETTLEMENTS. 

SINGARA, Battle of (A. D. 348). Sce 
Peusta: A. D, 226-627 

SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT. Sec Soctau 
Movements: A D. 1830. 





. See Curxa: THE NAME 
SINSHEIM, Battle of (1674). 
uaNps (Hontanp): AD 1674-1678. 
SION. See Jinusitem : Conquest. ETC 
SIOUX, The. See AMERICAN ABORIGINES: 
S10UAN Famsiy. 
SIOUX WAR. See Unstep States or Am: 
A, D. 1876. 

‘SIPPARA, The exhumed Library of. See 
Lrsgarrms, ANCIENT: BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
SIRBONIS LAKE. See SeRBoNIAN Boa. 

SIRIS.— SIRITIS.— THURII. — META- 
PONTIUM.—TARENTUM.—“ Between the 
point [on the Tarentine gulf, southeastern Italy] 
where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on 
the Tarentine side, and Tarentum itself, there 
were two considerable Grecian settlements — 
3iris, afterwards called Herakleia, and Metapon- 
sium. The fertility and attraction of the terri- 

of Siris; with its two rivers, Akiris and 
Biris, were well-known even to the poet Archi- 
‘ochus (660 B. C.),, but we do not know the date 
at which it p from the indigenous Chonians, 
or Chaonians into the hands of Greek settlers. 

. « At the time of the invasion of Greece by 
Kerxes, the fertile terfitory of Siritis was con- 
tidered as still open to be colonised; for the 
Athesians, when thelr affairs appeared desper- 
ite, had this scheme of emigration in reserve as 
+ possible resource. .. . At length, after the 
own of Thurii had been fc by Athens 
‘B. ©. 448, under the administration of Perikles; 
ihe historian Herodotus and the orator Lycins 
deing Gigs the seein is the vicinity of the 
Hemantled Sybaris, the Thurians tried to possess 
themselves of the Biritid territory, but were 
posed by the Tarentines, According to oe 


Etc. 
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SKUPTCHINA, 


compromise concluded between them, Tarentum 
was recognised as the metropolis of the colony, 
but joint jon was allowed both to Taren- 
tives and Thurians. The former transferred the 
site of the city, under the new name Herakleia, 
to a spot three iniles from the sea, leaving Siris 
as the place of maritime access to it, About 
twenty-five miles eastward of Siris, on the const 
of the Tarentine gulf, was situated Metapontium, 
a Greek town, . . . planted on the territory of 
the Choniuns, or (Enotrians; but the first colony: 
is said lo have been destroyed by an attack of 
the Sumnites, at what period we do not know, 
It had been founded by some Achwan settlers. 
. .. The fertility of the Metapontine territory 
was hardly Jess celebrated than that of the 
Siritid. ‘arther eastward of Mctapontium, 
uguin at the distance of about twenty-five miles, 
was situated the great city of Taras, or Taren- 
tum, a colony from Sparta founded after the 
first’ M. in war, seemingly about 707 B. C. 
~.. The Tarentioes . . . stand first among t 
Italiots, or Italian Greeks, from the year 400 
down to the supremacy of th % 
Grote, Hiat, of Greece, pt. 2. ch, 22. 

SIRKARS, OR CIRCARS, The Northern. 
See Ixpia: A. D. 17 


SIRMIUM. minum (modern Mitrovitz, on 
the Save) was the Roman capital of Pannonia, 
and an important center of all military opera: 
tions in that region. 

Pinas by the Huns. See Huns: A. D. 441- 


Captured by the Avars. Sce Avans. 


see at 

SISECK, Siege and Battle of (1592). See 
Hencany: A.D. 1507-1604, 

SISINNIUS, Pope, A. D. 708, January to 
February. : 

SISSETONS, The. See AMERIOAN AxO- 
MGINES: SiovAN Fami.y. 

ISTOVA, Treaty of (1791). See TurKa: 

A. D. 1776-1792. e 

SITABALDI HILLS, Battle of the (1817). 
See INIA: A.D. 1816-1819. 

SITVATOROK, Treaty of (1606), See 
Huneary: A. D, 1595-1606. 

SIX ACTS, The. See Enoxanv: A. D. 
1816-1820, 

SIX ARTICLES, The. Sce Enaanp: 
A.D. 1589, 

SIX HUNDRED, The Charge of the. See 
Russia: A. D. 1854 (OctonrR—NovsMBmR). 

SIX NATIONS OF INDIANS. See Frvu: 
Narions. 

SIXTEEN OF THE LEAGUE, in Paris, 
The. See France: A. D, 1584-1589. 

SIXTUS IV., Pope, A. D. 1471-1484....- 
Sixtus V., Pope, 1585-1590, 

SKALDS. See Scaips. 

SKINNERS, See Unrrep Srarss or AM: 
A. D. 1780 (AuGUsT—SxPTEMBER). 

SKITTAGETAN FAMILY, The. See 
AmEnicaN Aponiomnga: BKITTAGETAN Four, 







































SKOBELEFF, General, ‘Campaigns . 
See Rosata: “A. D.’'1860-1881;; and Tonxs: .A.,D: 
1871 . eee 
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SKYTALISM. 


SKYTALISM. See Scrratisw 

SLAVE: Origin of the servile signification 
of the word.— The term slave, in its significa 
tion of a servile state, is derived undoubtedly 
from the name of the Slavic or Sclavic people 
“This conversion of a national into an appclla 
tive name appears to have arigen in the eighth 
century,in the Oriental France [Austrasia] where 
the princes and bishops were rich in Sclavoman 
captives, not of the Bohemian (cx<laims Jordan), 
but of Sorabian race From thence the word 
was extended to general use, to the modern lan 
guages, and even to the style of the last Byzan 
tines "—-E Gibbon, Decline and Hall of the To 
man Emprre, ch 55, foot note —See, also AVARS, 
and SLAvontc PeopLEes 

SLAVE OR MAMELUKE DYNASTY 
OF INDIA, The. Sec InpiA A D 977-1290 

SLAVE RISING UNDER SPARTACUS. 
dee Spantacur, and Rowr: BC 7h-6x 

SLAVE TRADE, Measures agaist the 
See Stavrry, Necro A ID) 1792-1807 and 
Unrrep States or Am A D 1807 

SLAVE WARS IN SICILY ANDITALY. 


—After the Romans became masters of Sicily the | 


island was filled rapidly with slaves, of which a 
vast number were bemg continually acquired in 
the Roman wars of conquest Most of these 
slaves were employed us shepherds and herds 


men on great estates the owners of which gave | 


little attention to them, simply exacting in the 
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most merciless fashion a satiety, product 
The result was that the latter, half perishing 
from hunger and cold, were driven to despera 
tion, and a fnghtful rising among them broke 
out, B C 183 It began at Kuna, and its leader 
waa a Syrian called Euuus, who pretended to 
supernatural powers The inhabitants of Enna 
were massacred, and that town became the 
stronghold of the revolt Eunus crowned him- 
self and assumed the royal name of Antiochus. 
Agngentum, Messana and Tauromenium fell 
into the hands of the insurgents, and more than 
a year pnssadl before they were successfully re 
sisted When, at last, they were overcome, it 
was only at the end of most obstinate sieges, 
particularly at Tauromenium and Enna, and the 
vengeance taken was without mercy In Italy 
there were similar nsings at the same time, from 
hhke Causes but these latter were quickly sup- 
pressed Thirty years later a second revolt of 
slaves wis provoked, both in southern Italy and 
in bicily —supprcssed promptly in the former, 
but growing to si mousness ,in the fatter The 
Sicihan slaves had two leaders, Salvius and 
Athemo, but the former estabhshed his ascen- 
dancy and called himself king Triphon The 
rebellion was sappresoed at the cost of two hea’ 
battles —H G Liddell, Hist of Rome, bk 5, 

| 48, and bk 6 ch 55 

‘Atso 15 @ Long, Decline of the Roman Re- 
\ public, ch 9 
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Ancient. 

Among the Oriental races —‘‘ From the writ 
ings of the Old Testament a furrly distinct con 
ception can be formed of slavery among the 
Tebrews Many modern critics hold the picture 
presented in the Book of Genesis, of the patri 
archinl age, sts slavery mcluded, to be not a 
transcript of reality, but an idexhsation of the 
past hether this is so or not, can only be 
properly decided by the historico enitical mvestt 
gations of specialists Although the Hebrews 
are described as having shown extreme ferocity 
1 the conquest of Cavaan, their legislation as to 
slavery was, on the whole, considerate and hu- 
mane Slaves were not numerous among them, 
at least after the exile Hebrew slavery has nat 
urally been the subject of much research and 
controversy The best treatise regarding it is 
still that of Mielziner, Slavery in the great mil 
itury empires, which arose in ancient times in 
anterior Asia, was doubtless of the most cruel 
churacter, but we have no good account of slay 
cry in these countries _ The histories of Rawlin 
son, Duncker, Ranke, Ed Meyer, and Maspero, 
tell us almost nothing about Chaldean, Assyr 
jan and Medo-Perslan slavery Much more is 
known as to slavery, and the condition of the 
labouring classes, in ancient Egypt, although of 
even this section of the hi there is 


mu 
ate fur an account fa which the sources of in 
formation, dy. science, will be 
ully utitised, While in it there were not 
Castes, in strict gense of the term, classes 
were val defined. There were troops 
pf slaves, ‘and aa was superabui 
ur Wes 80 they ane be em) Cs 
extent unelessiy. It may 


| adopted In Inter times voices were 


to 
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} tefer to Wilkinson, Rawlinson, and Buckle It 
does not seem certain that the Vedic Aryans had 
slaves before the conquest of India. Those 
whom they conquered became the Sudras, and a 
caste system grew up and came to be repre- 
sented as of divine appointment The two lower 
castes of the Code of Manu have now given 
Place to ® great many ‘There was not a slave 
caste, but individuals of any caste might become 
slaves im exceptional circumstances. Even be- 
fore the mse of Buddhism there were ascetics 
who rejected the distinction of castes. Buddhism 
proclaimed the relhgious equality of Brahmans 
| and Sudras, but not the emancipation of the 
| Sudras"—R Fhnt, History of the Pl 
History France, ete , pp 128-129 

Atso 1x E J Simcox, Primitive Oseniza- 


trons 

Among the Greeks. — “Tho institution of 
slavery in Greece 1s very ancient; it is impos- 
sible to trace its origin, and we find it even in 
the very earhest times regarded as a necessity of 
nature, a point of view which even the foliow- 


uy and the most enlightened philosophers 
ig ages 4 PI 





time to time protesting agaist the necessity of 
the institution, showing some slight conception 
of the idea of human rights, but these were only 
isolated opinions From the very earliest times 
the right of the strongest had ‘established the 
custom that captives taken in war, if not killed 
or ransomed, became the slaves of the conquer- 
ors, orate sold into slavery yy them. nis ‘c 
sides the wars, piracy, onginally re - 

no means dishonourable, supped ‘Ee steve ‘mar 
kets; and in later thes endeavours were 
made to set a to it, yet the trade in human 
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beings never ceased, since the need for slaves was 
considerable, not only in Greece, but still more 
in Oriental countries” In the historic period the 
slaves in Greece were for the most part barba- 
rans, chiefly from the districts north of the Bal- 
kan peninsula and Asia Minor The Greek 
dealers supphed themselves from the grest slave 
markets held in the towns on the Black Sea and 
on the Asiatic coast of the Archipelago, not ovly 
by the barbarians themselves, but ‘even by 
Greeks, mm parucular the Chians, who carried 
on a considerable slave trade These slaves 
wer then put up for sale at home, at Athens 
there were special markets held for this purpose 
on the first of every montb. A lurge par 
tion of the slave population consisted of those 
who were born in slavery. that is, the children 
of slaves or of a free father and slave mother, 
who as & rule also became slaves, unless the 
owner disposed otherwise We have no means 
of knowing whether the number of these slave 
children boru in the houses in Greece was large or 

At Home they formed a large proportion 
of the siave population but the cirenmstances in 
Italy ‘iiffered greatly from those mn Greece, and 
the Roman landowners took as much thought 
for the increase of their slaves as of their cattle 
Besides these two classes of slave population, 
those who were taken in war or by piracy and 
those who were born slaves, there was also athird, 
though not important, class In early times even 
free men might become slaves by legal mcthods. 


for instance foreign residents, 1f they neglected | 


et legal obligations, and evon Greeks, it they 
were insolvent, might be sold to slavery by their 
creditors [sce Dent AncreNr Grub] a se 
vere measure which was forbidden by Selous 
legislation at Athens but still prevatied iu other 
Greek states Children, when exposed, became 
the property of those who found and educated 
them, and in this manner many of the hetaerae 
and flute girls had become the property of their 
owners ‘inally, we know that in some coun- 
tries the Hellenic population originally resident 
there were subdued by foreign tribes, and be 
came the slaves of their conquerors, and their 
position differed in but few respects from that of 
‘Ube barbarian slaves purchased in the markets 
Such native serfs were the Helots at Sparta, the 
Penestae in Thessaly, the Clarotae in Crete, etc 
‘We have most information about the position 
and treatment of the Helots, but here we must 
receive the statements of writers with great cau- 
tion, since they undoubtedly fey Seger a Lies 
deal in their accounts of the cruelty with which 
» the Spartans treated the Helots, Still, it is 
certain that in ey, respects their lot was a sad 
one. ., The rights assigned by law to the 
master over his slaves were very considerable, 
He might throw them in chains, put them in 
the stocks, condemn them to the hardest Jabour 
—for instance, in the mills—leave them without 
food, brand them, punish them with stripes, and 
,Sttain the utmost limit of endurance; but, at any 
Tate at Athens, he was forbidden to kill them. 
. . « Legal marriages between slaves were not 
possible, since they possessed no personal rights; 
the owner could at any moment separate a slave 
family again, aud self separate members of it. 
On the other hand, if the slaves were in # posl- 
tion to earn money, they could acquire fortunes 
of their own; they then worked on their own 
‘sccount, and only paid @ certain proportion to 





Greece and Rome 
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their owners, keeping the rost for themselves, 
and when they had saved the necessary amount 
they could purchase ther freedom, supposing the 
owner was willing to agree, for he was not com- 
pelled .. The protection given to slaves by 
the State was very small, but here again there 
were differences in different states ... It 
would be impossible to make a guess at the 
number of slaves in Greece, Statements on the 
subject are extant, but these are insufficient to 

ive us any general idea There can be no 

joubt that the number was a very large one; it 
was & sign of the greatest poverty to own no 
slaves at all, and Aeschines mentions, as a mark 
of a very modest household, that there were 
only seven sluves to six persons If we add to 
these domestic slaves the many thousands work- 
ing in the country, in the factories, and the 
mines, and those who were the property of the 
‘State and the temples, there seems no doubt that 
their number must have considerably exceeded 
that of the free population "—H_ Blimner, The 
Home Life of the Anceent Greeks, ch 16. 

Arson © C Felton, Greece, Ancient and 
Modern, lect 2-3, thard course (v 2), 

Among the Romans.—Jinvery, under the 
Roman Empire, “was curried to au excess never 
known elsewhere, before or since [see Rome. 
BC 159-138} Christianity found it permeat- 
ing and corruptmg every domain of human life, 
and im sia centuries of conflict succeeded in re- 
duemg it to notlang Christianity, in the 
carly ages, never denounced slavery as u crime, 
never encouraged or permutied the’slaves to rise 
against their masters and throw off the yoke; 
yet she permeated the minds of both masters 
and slaves with ideas utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of slavery Within the Church, mas 
ter and slave stood on an absolute equality.”— 
W R Brownlow, Lect's on Slarery and Serfdom 
tn Europe, lect 1-2 


Medizval and Modern. 


Villenage.— Serfdom.—" The persons em- 
ployed in cultivating the ground during the ages 
under review [the 7th to the 11th centunes, in 
Europe} may be divided into three classes: I 
“Servi,” or slaves This seems to have been the 
most numerous Class, and consisted either of oer: 
tives taken in war, or of persons the property ta 
whom was acquired in some one of the various 
methods enumerated by Du Cange, voc. Servus, 
vol. vi p 447, The wretched condition of this 
numerous race of men will appear from several 
cireumstances 1. Their masters had absolute 
dominion over their persony, They bad the 
power of punishing their slaves capitally, with- 
out the intervention of any judge. This dap- 
gerous right they possessed not only in the more 
early periods, when their mannera were fieroe, 
but it continued as late as the 12th century. . . - 
Even after this jurisdiction of mastery came to 
be of wots value that a vey aight compen 

of 80 jue that a very compensa- 
tion atoned for taking it away. If masters had 
power over the lives of their alaves, it ts evident 
‘that almost no bounds would be set to the rigour 
inflict upon 
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humanity, 2. If the dominion of masters over 
the lives and persons of their slaves was thus 
extensive, it was no less so over their actions and 
property’ They were not originally permitted 
tomarry. Male and female slaves were allowed, 
and even encouraged, to coKabit together. But 
this union was not considered #8 a marriage. 
‘When the manners of the European nations 
came more gentle, aud their ideas more liberal, 
slaves who married without their master's con- 
sent were subjected only to a fine... .3 All 
the children of slaves were in the same condition 
with their parents, and became the property of 
their master... 4. Slaves were so entirely the 
property of their masters that they could sell 
them at pleasure While domestic slavery con- 
tinued, property in a slave was sold in the same 
manner with that which a person had in an: 

other moveable. Afterwards slaves became ‘ad- 
seripti glebe,’ and were conveyed by sale, to- 
gether with the farm or estate to which they 
belonged .. 5. Slaves had a title to nothing 
but subsistence and clothes from their master; 
all the profits of their Iabour accrued to him 

6 Slaves were distinguished from freemen by a 
peculiar dress, Among all the barbarous na- 
tions, long hair was a mark of dignity and of 
freedom, slaves were for that reason, obliged to 
shave their heads II ‘Villani’ “They 
were likewise ‘adscripti glebre," or ‘ville,’ from 
which they derived their name, and were trans 
ferable along with it Du Cunge, voc Villanus 
But in this they differed from slaves, that they 
paid « fixed rent to their master for the land 
Which they cultivated, and, after paying that, 
all the fraits of their Inbour and industry be 
longed to themselves in property, ‘This distine- 
tion is marked by Pierre de Fontain's Conseil 
Vie de St Louis par Joinville, p 119, édit de 

















Du Cange, Several cases decided agreeably to 
this principle ure mentioned by Muratori, ibid, 
p 778 II. The last class of persons employed 


inugriculture were freemen. . Notwithstand- 
ing the immense difference between the first. of 
these classes and the third, such was the spirit 
of tyranny which prevailed among the great 
proprietors of lands . . . that many freemen, in 
despair, renounced their liberty, and voluntarily 
surrendered themselves as slaves to their power- 
inl masters. This they did in order that their 
masters might become more immediately inter- 
ested to afford them protection, together with 
the means of subsisting themselves and their 
families. . It was still more common for 
freemen to surrender their liberty to bishops or 
abbots, that they might partake of the security 
which the vassals and slaves of churches and 
monnsteries enjoyed. . . . The number of slaves 
inovery vation of Europe was immense. The 
Kfeater part of the inferior class of people in 
‘rance were reduced to this state at the com- 
mencement of the third race of kings. Esprit 
des Lotx, liv. xxx. o. 8. The ssme was the case 
in Ei |. Brady, Pref, to Gen. Hist... . 
‘The humane spirit of the christian religion strag- 
gled long with the maxims and manners of 
World, and contributed more than any other cir- 
Sinttance to introduce the practice of manumis- 





by & es of Wberty was 
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Villeinage. 
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time; but so many slaves escaped by this means 
out of the hands of their masters that the practice 
was afterwards restrained, and at last prohibited, 
by the laws of almost all ihe nations of Europe. 
... Groat... as the power of religion was, 
it does not appear that the enfranchisement of 
slaves was 8 juent practice while the feudal 
system preserved its vigour... . The inferior 
order of men owed the recovery of their Hew, 
to the decline of that aristocratical policy."— W.°' 
Robertson, Hist. of the Reign of Charles V., notes 
9 and 20. 

Asso in: A, Gurowski, Slavery in History, 
ch, 15-20,—T. Smith, Arminiua, pt. 8, ch. 5. 
See, also, Deprtitivs, 

England.—Villeinage.—‘‘ Chief of all causes 
[of slavery] in carly times and among all peoples 
was capture in war The peculiar nature of the 
English conquests, the frequent wars between 
the diferent kingdoms and the private expedi- 
tions for revenge or plunder would render this 
@ fruitful meuns whereby the number of slaves 
would increase on English soil. In this way the 
Romanized Briton, the Welshman, the Angle and 
Saxon and the Dane would all go to swell the 
body of those without legal status. In those 
troubled times any were liable to a reduction 
to slavery, the thegn might become a thrall, the 
lord might become the slave of one who had been 
in subjection under him, and Wulfstan, in that 
strong sermon of his to the English [against 
Slavery — preserved by Wilham of Malmesbury], 
shows that all this actually took place, It w: 
at the time of the Danish invasion and the ser- 
mon seems to point clearly to a region infested 
by Danes, a region in which was the seat of 
Wulfstan’s labors, for he was Archbishop of York 
from 1002 to 1023 Wulfstan’s erapule picture 
does not seem to be corroborated by the evidence 
of the Domesday Survey. Mr. Seebohm’s map 
shows that in the west and southwest there ap- 
pears the greatest percentage in that record; 
that in Gloucestershire nearly one fourth of the - 
population, twenty four per cent., were in a 
state of slavery; that in Cornwall, Devon, and 
Stafford the proportion was only one to every 
five, in central England about one to ev 
seven; in the eust, Easex, Surrey. Cambridge ond 
Herts’ one to every nine; in East Anglia and 
‘Wessex one to every twenty-five, while in the 
northerly districts in Nottinghamshire one totwo 
hundrei riven and in York, Rutland, Hunt- 
ingdon and Lincoln no slaves at all are recorded. 
From this it is evident that the Danish invasion 
was less serious from this point of view than had 
been the original conquest. Domesday records 
the social condition years after the settle- 
ment, and many influences, with Christianity as 
the primary. were at work to alter the results of 
that movement The main inference to be drawn 
is that the continued warfare along the Welsh 
marches replenished the supply in the west, 








li 


while in the east the slave element was rapidly 
Danish invasion, there was rather a commingling 
of pooples than a subjection of the one by the other. 
A. second 

of the individual's own body either by 
orarelative. This be voluntary, 

‘be forced, resulting from the storm and strees of 
evil This surrender was one of the most 


decreasing and in the north, notwithstanding the 
cause was the surrender into corer 
could 
act of the individual or his relatives, or 
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and indicates to us the growing increase of the 
traffic in slaves; and the personal subjection was 
largely the outcome of that which was common 
to all peoples, the demand for slaves. Even as 
early as the time of Strabo, in the half century 
following Cresar’s conquest, the export of slaves 
began in Britain and before the Norman Con- 
quest the sale of slaves had become a consider- 
able branch of commerce. The insular position 
of England, her numerous ports, of which Bris- 
tol was one of the chief, gave rise during the 
Saxon occupation to a traflic in the slaves of all 
nations, and we know that slaves were publicly 
bought and sold throughout Englaud und from 
there transported to Ireland or the continent, It 
was the prevalence of this practice and the 
wretched tisery which it brought upon so many 
gs, as well as the fact that it w 
against the precepts if not the laws of the chu 
that led Wulfstan, the Wilberforce of his tim 
to bring about the cessation of the slave trade at 
Bristol. From this place lines of women and 
children, guthered together from all Englund, 
were carried ig Ireland and sold... Besid 
this sule into slavery for purposes of traffic, 
which as a regular commerce was not prohibited 
until after the Normun conquest, many sc 
have submitted themselves to the muaste 
another through the need of food, which a year 
of famine might bring. A charter in the Codex 
Diplomaticus tells us of those men who bowed 
their heads fér their meat in the evil days. 
‘Kemble thinks that such cases might have been 
frequent and Simeon of Durham, writing of the 
ear 1069 when there was a dreadful famine in 
ngland, which raged particularly in the north, 
says that many sold themselves into slavery, that 
they might receive the needed support... . 
Even so Jate as the so-called laws of Henry I, 
such an act was recognized and a special pro- 
cedure provided. . . . In addition to all those 
thus born into slavery ur reduced to that condi- 
tion in the ways above noted, there was another 
clase made up of such as were reduced to slavery 
unwillingly asa penalty forgebt or crime: these 
were known as * witetheowas’ or ‘ wite-fwxtan- 
men.’. . . The legal condition of the slave was 
@ particularly hard one; as a thing, not as a per- 
son, he was classed with his Jord’s goods und 
cattle and seems to have been rated according to 
similar schedule, to be disposed of at the lord's 
pleasure like his oxen or horses... . They bad, 
‘no legal rights before the law and could bear no 
arms save the cudgel, the ‘billum vel strublum,’ 
as the laws of Henry I call it. Yet the position 
of the slave appears to have improved in the bis- 
tory of An, xon law... . Hardly any part 
of thetwork of the Church was of greater im- 
portance than that which related to the mora) 
and social) elevation of the slave class. Its influ- 
ence did much to mitij their bard lot, both 
ghee a indirectly."—-C. McL. Andrews, 
The ‘iglish Manor, .pp. 181-188. ~The 
Domesday Buryey “attests the existence {in 
England, st the time of the Norman Conquest) 
sors eerie ce mee ee 
a mate, of t) - 
dition, landless labourers; over 38,000 Border; 
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represent the medieval and modern freeholder. 
The villani of Domesday are no doubt the 
ceorls of the preceding period, the men of the 
township, the settled cultivators of the land, who 
in a perfectly free state of society were the own- 
ers of the soll they tilled, but under the compli- 
cated system of rights and duties which marked 
the close of the Anglo-Saxon period had become 
dependent on a lord, and now under the preva- 
lence of the feudal idea were regarded ns his cus- 
tomary tenants: irremoveable cultivators, who 
had no proof of their title but the evidence of their 
fellow ceorls. For two ceuturies ufter the Con- 
quest the villani are to be traced in the posses: 
sion of rights both social und to @ certain extent 
political... . They are spoken of by the writers 
of the time as a distinct order of society, who, 
although despicable for ignorance and courseness, 
were in possession of considerable comforts, and 
whose immunities from the dangers of a warlike 
life compensated for the somewhat unraveling 
contempt with which they were viewed by clerl 
and knight. During this time the villein could 
asscrt. his rights aginst every oppressor but his 
‘and even against his master the law 
gave hima standiag-cround if he could muke 
his complaint kuown to those who had the will 
to maintain it. But there can be little doubt 
that the Norman kuight practically declined to 
recognise the minute distinctions of Anglo-Saxon 
dependence, and that the tendency of both law and 
socia) habit was to throw into the class of native 
or boru villeins the whole of the population de- 
scribed in Domesday under the heads of servi, 
bordarii and villaui."— W. Stubbs, Covat. Hist. 
of Eng., ch. 11, sect, 132.—" It has become a 
commonplace to oppose medieval serfdom to an- 
cient slavery, one implying dependence on the 
lord of the soil and attachment to the glebe, the 
other being based on complete subjection to an 
owner. . .. If, from a general survey of medi- 
eval servitude we turn to the actual condition of 
the English peasantry, suy in the 13th century, 
the first fact we have to meet will stand in very 
marked contrast w onr general proposition. The 
majority of the peasants are villains, and the 
legal conception of villainage has its roots not in 
the connexion of the villain with the soil, but in 
his personal dependence on the lord. . . . As to 
the genera) aspect of villaivage in the legal 
theory of En, feudalism there can be no 
doubi. The 'Dialogus de Seaccario’ gives it in 
a few words: the lords are owners not go of 
the chattels but of the bodies of their ‘ ascripticii," 
they may transfer them wherever they please, 
‘and sell or otherwise alienate them Jf they like.’ 
Glanville and Bracton, Fleta and itton follow 
in substance the same doctrine, although ney 
use different terms. They Spproprine the 
man view that there is no difference of lity 
jerk peri ane oid ly in oe 
t state. Legal theory keeps 8 ves 

of the distinction between’ status and’ re, 
tween a vil and a free man holdin, 
age, but itdoes not admit of 
eats among serfs: ‘servus,"} 
‘wativyes” are equivalent termg, 
condition, gltbaiggh this last Se. pri 
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... «Nor could the villain have any help as to 
the amount and nature of his services; the King's 
Courts will not examine any complaint in this 
respect, and may sometimes go 60 far as to explain 
that it is no business of theirs to interfere be- 
tween the lord and his man. . . . Even as to his 
person, the villuin was liable ty be punished and 
pet into prison by the lord, if the punishment 
inflicted did not ainount to loss of life or inj 
to bis body. . . . Itis not strange that in vie 
of such disabilities Bracton thought himself et 
titled to assume equality of condition betw 
the English villain and the Roman slave, and to 
use the terms ‘servus,’ ‘villanus,’ und ‘nativus’ 
indiscriminately.” —P. Vinogradoff, Véllatnage 
in Kngland, ch, 1.—‘*Serfdom is met with for 
the last time in the statute-book of England un- 
der Richard If. By reason of the thriving con- 
dition of the towns, many villeine who had be- 
taken themselves thither, partly with the con- 
sent of their owners and partly in secret, became 
free. If «slave remained a year and a day in a 

rivileged town without being reclaimed in the 
interval, he became free, The wars carried on 
against France, the fact that serf-labour had be- 
come more expensive than that of free-men, thus 
rendering emancipation un ‘cconomical’ consid- 
eration, and finally, frequent uprisings, contrib- 
uted to diminish the number of these poor helots. 
How rapidly serfdom must have fallen away 
may be inferred from the fact that the rebels 
under Wat Tyler, in 1381, clamored for the re- 
moval of serfdom; the followers of Jack Cade, 
in 1450, for,everything else save the abolition of 
slavery. . . . The few purchasable slaves under 
the Tudors were met with only on the property 
of the churches, the monasteries, and the bisho, 
rics, This shivery was often of a voluntary »: 
ture. On the king's domains bondmen were only 
emuncipated by Elizabeth in 1574. The last 
traces of personal slavery, and of a subject race 
permanently annexed to the soil, are met with in 
the reign of Jumes I. As a rule, it may be 
assumed that, with the Tudors, serfdom disap- 
peared in England.”—E. Fischel, The English 
Constitution, bk. 1, ch. 8. 

‘Argo iN: F. Hargrave, Argument in the Case 
of James Sommersett (Howell's State Trials, v. 20). 
—W. R. Brownlow, Slavery and Serfdom in Ku- 
rope, lect, 8-4.— See, also, MANors. 

Sandee Vulener®, —On the condition of 
the servile classes in Gaul during the first five or 
six centuries sfter the barbarian conquest, see 
Gavu: 5-10ra CenruriEs.—‘‘In the Sulic laws, 
and in the Capitularies, we read not only of 
Servi, but of Tributarii, Lidi, and Coloni, who 
were cultivators of the earth, and subject to res- 
idence upon their lord's estate, though not desti- 
thteof property or civil rights, ‘Those who 
appestained to the nesne lands of the crown 
wore dgljed Fiscalini. ... . The number of those 
sere ‘opitivators waa undoubtedly great, yet in 
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ful lord, for the sake of his protection. Many were 
reduced into this state through inability to pa 
those pecuniary compositions for offences which 
‘Were numerous and sometimes heavy in the barba- 
rian codes of law ; and many more by neglect of at- 
tendance on military expeditions of the king, the 
penalty of which was a fine called Heribann, with 
the alternative of perpetual servitude. . . | The 
characteristic distinction of a villein was bis obli- 
pies to remain upon his lord's estate... . 
ut, equally Hable to this confinement, there 
were two classes of villeins, whose condition was 
exceedingly different. In England, at least 
from the reign of Henry II., one only, and that 
the inferior species, existed; incapable of prop- 
erty, and destitute of redress, except against the 
most Outrageous injuris . But by the cus- 
toms of France and Germany, persons in this 
abject state seem to have been’ called eerfa, and 
distinguished from villeius, who were onl 
bound to fixed payments and duties. . . . Lou: 
Hutin, in France, after innumerable particular 
instanees of manumission had taken place, by a 
neral edict iu 1315, reciting that his kingdom 
is denominated the kingdom of the Franks, that 
he would have the fact to correspond with the 
name, emancipates all persons in the royal do- 
mains upon paying a just composition, as an 
example for other lords possessing vilieins to 
follow. Philip the Long renewed the same edict 
three years afterwards; a proof that it had not 
been carried into execution [sce FRANCE : 127H- 
RES)... . Predial servitude was 
ed in all parts of France wll the 
In some places, says Pasquier, the 
, that is, their 
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the lord with the advice of prud’hommes, res- 
seants sur les licux, according to the peasant’s 





ability. Others pay a fixed sum. Some are 
called serfs de poursuite, who cannot leave their 
habitations, but may be followed by the lord 
into any part of France for the taille upon their 
goods... . Nor could these serfs, or gens de 
maivmorte, as they were sometimes called, be 
mavumitted without letters patent of the king, 
purchased by a fine.—Recherches de la France, 
iv., ¢ 5. Dubos informs us that, in 1615, the 
Tiers Etat prayed the king to cause all serfs 
(hommes de pooste) to be enfranchised on paying 
® composition, but this was not complied with, 
and they existed in many parts when he wrote.” 
—H. Hallam, Zhe Middle Ages, ch. 2, pt. 2, and» 
foot-note (v. 1).—' The last traces of serfdom 
‘could only be detected [at the time of the Revo- 
lution] in one or two of the eastern provinces 
annexed to France by conquest; everywhere else 
the institution had disappeared; and indeed its 
abolition hud occurred so long before that even 
the date of it was forgotten. The researches of 
archwologists of our own day have proved that 
as carly as the 18th century serfdom was no 
longer ‘to be met with in Normandy.”—A. de. 





Tocqueville, State of Society in France before the. 
lution of aa Se 9, ch. 1. : 
F .—'* As the great distinction in the 


community was between the nobles and 
the le, Lehigh the people was the dis- 
ti weep the free and the servile. Next 
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Freedman was thus imi 
formed a middle grade between the Freeman 
and the Slave. He was capable of possessing 
property, but was bound to pay a certain rent, 
or perform # certain service, to the lord He was 
forbidden to marry without the lord’s assent, 
and he and his children were affixed to the farm 
they cultivated ... This mitigated servitude 
was called ‘Lidum.’ and the Freedman, Lidus, 
Leud, or Lutt The Lidus of an ecclesiastical 
master was culled Colonus ... A yet lower 
class were the Slaves, or Serfs [Knechte] who 
were employed in menial or agricultural ser- 
vices, theniselves and their earnings being the 
absolute property of their master, and entirely 
at his disposal The number of these miserable 
beings was gradually increased by the wars with 
the’ Gola oles watiss, abdltie-eelé of dhetr pris- 
oners was one great object of traffic iv the Ger 
man fairs and markets Buta variety of causes 
combined to wear out this abominable system, 
and as civilization advanced, the severities of 
slavery diminished; so that its extinction was 
nearly accomplished before the 14th century ” 
—Sir R Comyn, Mist. of the Western Emre, 
ch 27 (0. 2)— ‘The following table will stow 
“that the abolition of serfdom in most parts of 
Germany took place very recently Serfdom 
was abolished—i In Baden, in 1783 2 In 
Hohenzollern, in 1804 3 In Schleswig and 
Holstein, in 1804, 4. In Nassau, in 1808 5 In 
Prussia, Frederick William I. had done away 
with serfdom in his own domains so carly as 
1717. The code of the Great Fredenck - 
was intended to abolish it throughout the king 
dom, but in reahty it only got rid of it in ity 
hardest form, the ‘leibeigenschaft,’ and retained 
it in the mitigated shape of ‘erbunterthdnigkeit * 
It was not till 1809 that it disappeared alto 
ether [see Germany A.D 1807-1808] 6 In 
varin serfdom disappeared in 1808 7. A de 
cree of Napoleon, dated from Madrid in 1808, 
abolished it in the Grand-duchy of Berg, and in 
several other siualler territories, such us Erfurt, 
Baireuth, &c. 8. In the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, its destruction dates from 1808 and 1809. 9 
In the principality of Lippe Detmold, from 1809 


fectly emancipated, he 





10, In Schomburg Lippe, from 1810. 11. In 
Swedish Pomerania, from 1810, also 12 In 
Hessen Darmstadt, from 1909 and 1811. 13 In 


Wurtemberg, from 1817. 14. In Mecklenburg, 
from 1820, 15. In Oldenburgh, from 1814 16. 
In Saxony for Lusatia, from 1882. 17. In Ho- 
henzbllern-Sigmaringen, only from 1888 18 In 
Austria, from 1811 So early as in 1782, Joseph 
Il. had ‘destroyed “leibeigenschaft;’ but serfage 
jn ite mitigated form of ‘erbunterthinigkeit,’ 
lasted till 1811."—A. de Tocqueville, State of So- 

‘ety in France before 1789, note D. 

ized entuucipatios of the: poussstry, Bos 

ed emancipation ie z 

Aoermr: A. D, 1849-1859. se 

Ireland: 12th Century.—The Bristol Slave- 
trade, See BristoL: 127TH Century. 

Moslem relinquishment of Christian slavery. 
See Bannary Srares: A. D. 1816. 

Papal doctrine of the condemnation of the 
eda to perpetual bondage. See Jews: 18-14ra 


TURIES. 
Poland.—‘‘The statements of the Polish 
nobles and their historians, to the effect that the 


it was always the heredit perty of 
Eelord of the manor are false, "This relation 
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between eleven million men and barely half a 
million masters is an abuse of the last two hun- 
red years, and was preceded by one thousand 
years of a better state of things. Originally the 
noble did not even possess jurisdiction over the 
peasant It was wielded by the royal castellans, 
‘and in exceptional cases was bestowed on indi- 
vidual nobles, as a reward for distinguished ser- 
vices... . Those peasants were free who wero 
domiciled according to German law, or who 
dwelt on the land which they themselves had re- 
claimed It was owing to the feudal lords’ need 
of lubourers, that the rest of the peasants were 
bound to the soil and could not leave the land 
without permission, But the peasant did not 
belong to the lord, he could not be sold... . 
The fact that he could possess Jand prevented 
lum from ever becoming a mere serf .. . It is 
remarkable that the Polish peasant enjoyed these 
privileges at a time when villeinage existed in 
all the rest of Europe, and that Ins slavery began 
when other nations became free  Villeinage 
ceased in Germany as early as the 12th and 18th 
centuries, except in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
and Lusetia which hud had » Slavonic popula 
ton In Poland it began in the 16th cen- 
tury. The kings were forced to promise that 
they would grant the peasant no letters of pro- 
tection against his lord (Alexander, 1505, Sigis- 
mund 1, 1548, mgismund Il, 1588) Hence- 
forth the lord was to have the right of pumshing 
his disobedient subjects at his own Jiseretion 
Without the repeal of a single statute fav- 
ourable to the peasants, it beeame a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, that ‘Henceforth 
no temporal court in exustence can grant the 
peasant redress against his lord, though property, 
honour, ot life be at stake’ The peasant was 
thus handed over to an atbitrary power, which 
had no limit, eacept that which the excess of an 
evil imposes on the evil itself... ‘There was no 
help for the peasant save in the mercy of his lord 
or in his own despair. The result was those 
ternble insurrections of the peasants —the very 
threat of which alarmed the nobles— the ruin of 
landed property, and the failure of those sources 
from which a nation should derive its prosperity 
and its strength "—Count von Moltke, Poland: 
an Thstorwal Sketch, ch 4 
Rome, Italy, and the Church.—‘'It is per- 
haps hardly surpnsing that the city of Rome 
should, even down to the 16th century, have 
patronised slavery, and it was only natural that 
the rest of Italy should follow the example of 
the metropolis of Christianity ‘The popes were 
wont to issue edicts of slavery against whole 
towns and provinces: thus for inagance did Boni- 
face VIII. against the retainers of the Colonnas 
[see Paracy: A. D 1204-1848]; Clement V. 
sgeinat the Venetians; Sixtus TV. against the 
Florentines [also Gregory XI. against the Flor- 
entines—see FLORENCE: A. 1875-1878}, 
Julius IL. against the Bolognese and Venetians; 
and the meaning of it was, that any one who 
could succeed in capturing any of the persons of 
the condemned was required ‘to make slaves of 
them. The example of Rome encouraged the 
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upon the representation of the Senate. Rome, of 
all the great powers of Europe, was the last to 
retain severe: Scholasticism having under- 
taken in the 18th century to justify the existing 
state of things, a theolo, ical sanction was dis- 
covered for slavery; Agidius of Rome, taking 
‘Thomas Aquinas as his authgrity, declared that 
it was a Christian institution, since original 
lad deprived man of spy right to freedom "— 
J. L. von Dollinger, Studies in Buropean History, 
Sev, ulso, CATTANT. 

issia.— Serfdom and Emancipation. — 
“In the earliest period of Russian history the 
rural population was composed of three distinct 
classes. At the bottom of the scale stood the 
slaves, who were very numerous ‘Their num- 
bers were continually augmented by prisoners 
of war, by freemen who voluntarily sold them- 
selves us slaves, by insolvent debtors, and by 
certain categories of criminals —Inmediately 
above the slaves were the free agricultural 
labourers, who had no permanent domicile, but 
wandered about the country aud settled tempo- 
rarily where they happened to find work and 
satisfactory remuneration, In the third place, 
distinct from these two classes, and in some re- 
spects higher in the social scale, were the peas- 
ants properly so called. These peasants proper, 
who may be roughly described us small farmers 
or cottiers, were distinguished fiom the free 
agricultural labourers in two respects they were 
possessors of land in property or usufruct, and 
they were members of a rural Commune 
If we turn now from these early times to the 18th 
century, we find that the position of the rural 
population has entirely changed in the mterval 
The distinction between slaves, agricultural la- 
bourers, and peasunts has completely disap- 
peared | All three categories huve melted to- 
gether into a common chiss, called serfs. who are 
regarded as the property of the lauded proprie- 
tors or of the State “The proprietors [in the 
words of au imperial ukaze of April 15, 1721} 
sell their peasants and domestic sers nuts not even 
in families, but one by one, like catile, as is done 
nowhere else in the whole world ’” At the be- 
inning of the 18th century, while the peasantry 
had ‘sunk to the condition of serfs, practically 
deprived of legal protection and subject to the 
arbitrary will of the proprietors, . . . they were 
still iu some respects legally and actually distin- 
guished from the slaves on the one hand and the 
“free wandering people’ on the other. These 
distinctions were obliterated by Peter the Great 
and his immediate successors. To effect his 
great civil and military reforms, Peter required 
an annual revenue such as his predecessors had 
never dreamed of, and he was cousequently al- 
ways on the look-out for some new object of 
taxation. When looking about for this pur- 
ose, his eye uaturally fell on the slaves, the 
lomestic servants, and the free agricultural la- 
bourers. None of these classes paid taxes. . . . 
He caused, therefore, a vational census to be 
taken, in which ull the various classes of the 
rural population . . . should be inscribed in one 
category; and he imposed equally on all the 
mem of this category a poll-tax, in lieu of 
the former land-tax, which had Jain exclusively 
‘on the peasants. To facilitate the collection of 
this tax the proprietors were made responsible 
for their serfs; and the ‘free wandering people’ 
Who did not wish to enter the army were or- 
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dered, under pain of being sent to the galleys, to 
inscribe themselves as members of fommune 
or as serfs to some proprietor. . The last 





years of the 18th century may be regarded asthe 
turning-point in the history of serfage. Up till 
that time the power of the proprietors had 
steadily increased, and the area of serfage had 
rapidly expanded. Under the Emperor Paul 
we find the first decided symptoms ot a reaction. 
. . . With the accession of Alexander I. in 1801 
commenced a long series of abortive projects of 
a general emancipation, and endless attempts to 
correct the more glaring abuses; and during the 
reign of Nicholas, no less than six committees 
were formed ut dffferent times to consider the 
question, But the practical result of all these 
efforts was extremely small."—D, M. Wallace, 
Ruasia, ch. 29.—' The reign of Alexander Il. 
{who succeeded Nicholas in 1855), like that of 
Alexander L, began with an outburst of reform 
enthusiasin in the educated classes... . The 
serfage «question, which Nicholas had always 
treated most tenderly, was raised in a way that 
indicated an intention of dealing with it bold}; 
and energetically Tukin advantage of a ‘pet 
tion presented by the Polish landed proprietors 
of the Lithuanian provinces, praying that their 
relations with their serfe might be regulated in 
a more satisfactory way — meaning, of course, 
in a way more satisfactory for the proprietors — 
the Empcror authorized committees to be formed 
in that part of the country ‘for ameliorating the 
condition of the peasants,’ and laid down the 
general principles according to which the ameli- 
oration was to be effected. . . . This was a de- 
cided step, and it was immediately followed by 
one still more significant. Tis Majesty, without 
consulting bis ordinary advisers, ordered the 
Minister of the Interior'to send to the Governors 
all over European Russia copies of the instruc- 
tions forwarded to the Governor-General of Lith- 
uania, praising the supposed generous, patriotic 
intentions of the Lithuanian landed proprietors, 
and suggesting that, perhaps, the landed pro- 
prictors of other provinces might express a 
similar desire The hint was, of course, taken, 
and iu all provinces where serfage existed emanci- 
pation committees were formed. . . . There 
were, however, serious difficulties in the way. 
The emancipation was not merely a humanita- 
rian question, capable of being solved instanta- 
neously by an Imperial ukase. It contained very 
complicated problems, affecting Seeply the eco- 
nomic, social, aud political future of nation. 
. . . It was universally admitted that the peas- 
ants should not be ejected from their homes, 
though their homesteads belonged legally to the 
jetors; but there wes great diversity of 
opinion as to how much land they should in 
future enjoy, by what tenure they should in 
future hold it, and how the patriarchal, unde- 
fined authority of the landlords should be re- 
ph . .. + The main point at issue was 
whether the serfs should me agricultural 
labourers dependent economically adminis- 
tratively on the landlords, or should be trans- 
fori into a pase of sonspeaeae: communal 
proprietors, ‘I'he Emperor gave his support to, 
the latter proposal, and the Russian 
acquired privileges such as are enjoyed 
other peasantry in Europe,”— dT. 
inted from The 
Feb. 19; 
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“Amensca, 
The | the Indians were unfriendly and food must be 


0. §), the emancipation act was Ly 
ic population then consisted of 22,000,000 of 
common serfs, 8,000,000 of appanage nts, 
and 28,000,000 of crown peasants. The first 
class were enfrunchised by that act, and a sepa- 
rate law has since been pasded in favor of these 
crown peusants and appanage peasants, who are 
now as free in fact as they formerly were in 
name. A certain portion of land, varying in 
different provinces according to soil and climate, 
was aflixed to every ‘soul’; and government aid 
was promised to ihe peasants in buying their 
homesteads and allotments The serfs were not 
slow to take this hint. Down to January 1, 
1869, more than half the enfranclised male serfs 
have takeu advantage of this promise, and the 
debt now owing from the people to the crown 
{that 18, to the bondholders) is an enormor 
—W. H. Dixon, Free Husa, ch 51 — 
cipation has utterly failed to realize the ardent 
expectations of its advocates and promoters 
The great benefit of the measure was purely 
moral It has failed to improve the material 
condition of the former serfs, who on the whole 
are [1888] worse off than they were before the 
Emancipation ‘Ihe bulk ot our peasantry is in 
a condition not far removed from actual starva- 
tion—a fact which can neither be denied nor 
concealed even by the official press "— Stepniak, 
The Russian Peawantry, ch. 1 
Aso rx: A. Leroy Beaulieu, The Empire of 
the Tears, pt. 1, bk 7 


Modern: Indians. 


Barbarity of the Spaniards in America, and 
humane labors of Las Casas.—‘* When Colum- 
bus came to Hispantola on hts second voyage 
fesse , with 17 ships and 1,500 followers, he 

found the relations between red men and white 
men already hostile, and in order to get food for 
so many Spaniards, foraging expeditions were 
undertaken, which made matters worse This 
state of things led Columbus to devise # notable 
expedient, some of the neighbouring islands 
lived the voracious Caribs. jn fivets of canoes 
they would swoop upon the consts of I:spaniola, 
capture men and women by the score, and carry 
them off to be cooked und eaten Now Column- 
bus wished to win the friendship of the Indians 
about him by defending them against these 
enemies, and so he made raids agains: the Caribs, 
took some of them captive, and sent them us slaves 
to Spain, to be taught Spanish and converted to 
Christianity, so thut they might come back to 
the islands ‘as interpreters, and thus be useful 
aids in missionary work | It was really, said 
Columbu kindness to these cannibals to en- 
slave them and send them where they could be 
Bapeined and rescued from everlasting perdition ; 
and then again they could be received in pay- 
mont for the cargoes of cattle, seeds, wine, and 
other provisions which must be sent from Spain 
for the support of the colony, Thus quaintly 
did the great discoverer, like so many other 
good men before and since, mingle considerations 
of religion wish those of domestic economy. It is 
apt to prove sn pnwholesome mixture. Colum- 
‘bus proposed suth an arrafigement to Ferdinand 
and isabella, and it is to their credit that, strait- 
ened as they were for money, they for some time 
refused to-accept it. Slavery, however, sprang 
upin His pani: before any one could have fully 
realized meaning of what wes going on. As 

















had, while foraging expeditions were apt to end 
in plunder and bloodshed, Columbus tried to 
regulate matters by prolubiting such expeditions 
and in lieu thereof imposing a light tribute or 
tax upon the entire population of Hispaniola 
above 14 years of gge As this population was 
dense, a little from each person meant a good 
deal inthe lump = The tribute might be a small 
piece of gold or of cotton, and was to be paid 
four times a year... . If there were Indians 
who felt unable to pay the tribute, they might 
as an alternative render a certain nmount of per- 
sonal service in helping to plant seeds or tend 
cattle for the Spaniards. No doubt these regu- 
lations were well meant, and if the (wo races had 
Qeen mute evenly mutched, perhaps they might 
not so speedily have developed into tyranny. 
As it was, they were Vike rules for regulating 
the depredations of wolves upon shecp Two 
yeurs had not elapsed before the alternative of 
personal service was demanded trom whole vil- 
Jages of Indians at once. By 1499 the island had 
Vegun to be divided into repurtimientos, or 
shares One or more villages would be ordered, 
under the threction of their native chiefs, to till 
the soil for the benefit of some specified Spaniard 
or partnership of Spaniards, and such a village 
or villages consututed the repartimuento of the 
erson OF persons to Whom it wus assigned 
Ans arrangement put the Indiwns into a state 
somewhat resembling that of feudal vJlenage, 
and this was as far as things had gove when the 
admimstration of Columbus came abruptly to an 
end” Queen Isabella disapproved, at first, of 
the repartimiento system, ‘*but she was per- 
suaded to sanction it. and presintly in 1508 she 
and Ferdmand issued a most disastrous order 
They gave discretionary power to Ovando [who 
succeeded Columbus in the governorship] to 
compel Indians to work, but it must be for 
wages. They ordered him, moreover, to see 
that Indians were duly instructed in the Chns- 
tian faith . The way in which Ovando car- 
ned out the order about missionary work was 
characteristic As a member of a religious 
order of knights, he was famshur with the prac- 
tice of encomienda, by which groups of novices 
were assigned to certain preceptors to be disci- 
plined and instructed in the mysteries of the 
order The word encomienda means ‘comman- 
dery’ or ‘preceptory,’ and so it came to be a 
nice euphemism for a hateful thin Ovando 
distributed Indians among the Spaniards in lots 
of 50 or 100 or 500, with a deed worded thus: 
“To you, such a one, is given an encomienda of 
so many Indians, and you are to teach them the 
things of our holy Catholic Faith.’ In practice, 
the last clause was disregurded os a mere for- 
mality, and the effect of deed was simply to 
consign a parcel of Indians to the tender mercies 
of some Spaniard, to do as he pleased with them. 
If the system of repartimientos was in effect eerf: 
dom or villenage, the system of encomiendas 
was unmiti; slavery. Such a cruel aud de- 
structive slavery has seldom, if ever, been 
aya ater tts ae ano gl 
agricul as many min 
SET ak duconreed by were driven in genge 
to work im the mines. . . . In 1309 Ovando was 
Fer ig mee terme The 
was 
coon hak become s hard one to deal with, There 
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‘were now what are called ‘vested rights,’ the 
rights of property in slaves, to be respected 
But in 1610 there came a dozen Dominican 
monks, and they soon decided, mm deflance of 
vested rights, to denounce the wickedness they 
saw about them" Generally, the Spaniards who 
enjoyed the profit of the laber of the enslaved 
Inthans hardened their hearts against this preuch- 
ing, and were enragid by it, but ono among 
them had his conse nce awakened and saw the 
‘uiltiness of the evil thing ‘This was Bartolomé 
Le Las Casas, who had joincd the colonists ut 
Tlispnmiola in 1502 and who had entered the 
pniesthood in 1510 He owned slaves whom he 
now set fice and he devoted himself henceforth 
to labors for the rcformation of the systan of 
slavery in the Spanish colonies In 1516 he won 
the ear of Cardinal Ximenes, who appointed a 
commission of Hieronymite friars © to accom 
pany Las Casas to the West Indes with imnute 
erucons and ample powcrs for making in 
vestigations and cnforemg the laws Ximuncs 
appomted Las Casas Protector ot the Indiins 
and clothed him with authority to impeach de 
hinquevt judges or other pubhe offlails ‘The 
new regulations could they have been cured 
ont would have done mach to mitigate the suf 
ferings of the Indruns They must be paid 
wages they must be humanely treated and 
taught the Christan religion But as the Spin 
ish government needed revenue, the provision 
that Indians might be comprlicd to work im the 
mines was not repoiled Phe Indians must 
work, and the Spaniards must pay them — Las 
Casas argued correctly that so long as this pro. 
vision was rotamed the work of mform would 
go but little way Somebody, however, must 
work the mintx and so the talk turned to the 
question of scnding out winte labourers or 
negroes At one time the leading colouists 
of Hisprmola bad told Lns Casas that if they 
might have jicense to umport cach a dozcn n¢ 
groes, they would codperate with him m his 
pluns for setting free the Indians and improving 
ther condition He recalled this sugg¢stion 
of the colonists, and proposed it as perhaps the 
cast odious way out of the ditheulty It is 
therefore evident that at that period m his hfe 
he did not realize the wickedness of slavery so 
distinctly in the ease of black men asin the case 
of red inen Tn later years he blamed him 
self roundly for making sny such concessions 
Had he ‘sufficiently considered the mutter,’ he 
would not for all the world have eutertaincd 
such & suggestion for a moment The or 
tensive development of negro slavery in the West 
Indies. did not begin for many years after 
the period in the carver of Las ( asas with which 
‘We ure now dealing, and there 13 nothing to show 
that his suggestion or concession was in any 
way concerned in jag itxbout" The fine 








story of the life und Ixbours of Las Casas —ot | 


the ‘colony which he attempted to found on the 
Pearl Const of the mainland, composed of settlers 
who would work for themselves and not require 
slaves, aud which was ruined through the 
wicked lawlessness of other men,—of the term 
ble barbarians of the ‘* of War” whom he 
‘transformed into and devoted Chris- 
tlang,— cannot be told in this place * His final 
triumphs in the conflict very were 1 
In 1887, the prooatlag trom Pope Paul Ll. of # 
briet “forbidding the further enslavement of 
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Indians under penalty of excommunication ” 2 
In 1542, the promulgation of the New Laws by 
Charles V , the decisive clause in which was as 
follows ‘' * We order and command that hence- 
forward for no cause Whatever, whether of war, 
rebellion, ransom, of in any oiker manger, cun 
any Indian be made a slave’ This clause was 
never repealed, and it stopped the spread of 
slavery Otber clauses went further, and made 
such sweeping provisions for immediate abolition 
‘that 1t proved to be impossible to enforce them 

The matter was at last compromsecd by an 
arringement that encomiendas should be in- 
heritable during two hives, and should then 
«scheat to the crown This reversion to the 
crown meant the emancipation of the slaves 
Mcanwhile such provisions were made that 
the dreadful encomienda reverted to the mider 
form of the Tepartumiento Absolute slavery 
was transformed mito villenage 


In this sae 
' rated form the sys m continued "—J Fiske, 


Descotey of Amerrea ch 11 (0 2) 

Also WN Str A Helps Spanish tin 
Am —Ihe saine, Life of Lag Casas —G E Ellis, 
Tas (uss (Narratin and Critical Het. of Am, 
1 2 ch %)—ii H Bancroft, Hest of the Pactfic 
Staten v1, ch 5 





Negro. 

A D 1442-1501. —Its beginning in Europe 
and sts establishment in Spans America.— 

The pecuhar phase of slavery that will be 
brought foward in tins Instory 1s not the first 
and most natural one, in which the slave was 
nerdy the captive in war ‘the fruit of the 
spear,’ as he has figuratively been called, who 
lived in the house of lis conqueror and laboured 
at his lands This system culminated among 
the Romans, partook of the fortunes of the Em- 
re, was gradually modified by Christianity 
and ‘advancmg civihzation, declined by slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees into serfage 
and vassalage, and was extinct, or nearly 80, 
when the second great period of slavery sud- 
deulv uprose ‘This second period was marked 
by a commercial character — The slave was no 
longer an acexdent of war He had become the 
object of war He was no longer a mere acci- 
dental subject of barter He was to be sought 
for, to be hunted out to be produced, and 
change accordingly gave rise to @ new branch of 
commerne Slavery became at once a much 
more momentous question than it ever had been, 
und thenceforth, indced, claims for itself a hia- 
tory of 1t8 own "—Sir A Helps, The nish 
Conquest 1n Ain, and Rta Relatwn to the Hist. of 
Slarery, th 1, ch 1 —*' The first negroes import- 
«d into Europe after the extinction of the old 
Pagan slavery were brought im one of the sha 
of Prince Henry of Portugal, im the year 1 
Ther was, howeret, no regular trade 
established by the Porta, , and the importa- 
tion of human beings fell off, while that of other 
articles of commerce fi , until after ‘the 
discovery of America. ,Then the sudden de- 
struction of multitudes of Indiags in war, by 
unaccustomed Ishour, by immensé, privations,’ 
and by diseases new" to them, prodiced a 
in the labour market which wag inevitably filled 
YP by the importation of hej Broa the 
kindness and the piety of the Spanish monarchs 
tended partly to produce this result, They for- 
bade ving and they con- 





the ensla 
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trived that the Indians should live in some 
manner apart from the Spaniards; and it is a 
very significant fact that the great ‘ Protector of 
the Indians,’ Las Cusas, should, however inno- 
cently, have been concerned with the first large 

wnt of licenses to import negroes into the West 
fraia Islands. Again, the singular hardihood of 
the negro race, which enabled them to flourish 
in al) climates, and the comparative debility of 
the Indians, also favoured this result. The 
anxicty of the Catholic Church for proselytes 
combined with the foregoing causes to make the 
bishops and monks slow to perceive the mischief 
of any measure which might tend to save or 
favour large communities of docile converts.”"— 
The same, dx. 21, ch. 5 (0, 4).—The first notice 
of the introduction of negro slaves in the West 
Indies appears in thy instructions given in 1501 
to Ovando, who superseded Cohimbus in the 
go -ernorship.—The same, dk, 8, ch. 1 (0. 2). 

A. D. 1562-1567. — John Hawkins engages 
England in the traffic. See America; A. D. 
1562-1667. 

A.D. 1609-1755.-—In colonial New York.— 
“From the settlement of New York b¥ the 
Dutch in 1609, down to its conquest by the Eng- 
lish in 1664, there is no reliable record of slavery 
in that colony. ‘That the institution was coeval 
with, the Holland government, there can be no 
historical doubt. During the half-centucy that 
the Holland flag waved over the New Nether- 
Jands, slavery grew to such proportions as to be 
regarded as a necessary evil... . The West 
India Company had offered many inducements 
to its patroons. And its pledge to furnish the 
colonists with ‘as many blacks as they conven- 
iently could,’ was scrupulously performed. . 
When New Netherlands became an English col- 
ony, slavery received substantial official encour- 
agement, and the slave became the subject of 
colonial legislation. . . . Most of the slaves in 
the Province of New York, from the time they 
were first introduced, dawn to 1664, had been 
the property of the West India Company. As 
such they had small plots of land to work for 
their own benefit, and were not without hope of 
emancipation some day. But under the English 

vernment the condition of the slave was clearly 
Seaned by law and one of great hardships. On 
the 24th of October, 1684, an Act was passed in 
which slavery was for the first time regarded as 
a legitimate institution in the Province of New 
York under the English goverument.” After 
the mad excitement caused by the pretended 
Negro Plot of 1741 (see New Yorx: A. D, 1741) 
‘‘the legislature turned its attention to additional 
legislation upon the slavery question. Severe 
laws were passed against the Negroes. Their 
personal rights were curtailed until their condi- 
‘tion was but little removed from that of the brute 
creation. We have gone over the voluminous 
records of the Province of New York, and have 
not founda single act calculated to ameliorate 
the condition the slave.”—G@. W: Williams, 
Hist. foe Hegre Hage in America, 0.1, ch. 1 
—A cenwas of the in the Province of New 
‘York was made ip 1755, the reeopd of which has 
reserved for all except the most important 
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A. D. 1638-1781.—Beginning and ending in 
Messnchestie in the code of laws called the 
Body of Liberties, adopted by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1641, there is the following 
provision (Article 9) “There shall never be 
any Bond Slavery, Villinage, or Captivity 
amongst us, unless it be lawful Captives taken 
in just Wars, and such strangers as willingly sell 
themselves, or are sold to us, And these shall 
have all the liberties and Christian usages which 
the law of God, established in Israel concerning 
such persons, doth morally require, This ex: 
empts none from servitude who shall be judged 
thereto by authority.” (Afasx, Hist. Soc. Coll., v. 
28, p. 231.}—"' No instance hus been discovered 
of asale by one man of himself to another, al- 
though the power of doing this was recognized 
in the Body of Liberties. But of sales by the 
way of punishment for crime, under a sentence 
of u court, there are several instances recorded, 
. . . Of captives taken in war and sold into slav- 
ery by the colovy, the number appears to have 
been larger, though it is not easy to ascertain in 
how muny instances it was done, As a meusure 
of policy, it was adopted in the cuse of such as 
were taken in the early Indian wars. . It was 
chiefly confined tw the remnants of the Pequod 
tribe, and to such as were taken in the war with 
King Philip [see New Esouanp: A. D. 1687, 
aud 1676-1678}. . . . If now we recur to negro 
slavery, it does not appear when it was first in- 
troduced into the colony. .... When Josslyn 
was here in 1638, he found Mr. Maverick the 
owner of three negro slaves. He probably ac- 
quired them from a ship which brought some 
slaves from the West Indies in that year. And 
this is the first importation of which we have 
any account. But Maverick was not properly a 
member of Wiuthrop’s Company. He came here 
before they left England, and hnd his establish- 
ment, and lived by himself, upon Noddle’s 
Island. . . . The arrival of e Massachusetts ship 
with two negroes on board, whom the master 
had brought from Africa for sale, in 1645, four 
years after the adoption of the Body of Libe: 
‘urnished an opportunity to test the sincerity of 
its framers, in seeking to limit and restrict slav- 
ery in the colony. . . . Upon information that 
these Degtoes had been forcibly seized and ab- 
ducted from the coast of Africa by the captain 
of the vessel, the magistrates interposed to pre- 
vent their being sold. But though the crime ot 
man-stealing had been committed, they found 
they had no cognizance of it, because it had been 
done in a foreign jurisdiction. They, however, 
went as far towards reaching the wrong done aa 
they could; and not only compajled the ship: 
master to give up the men, but sent them 
to Africa, at the charge of the colony... . And 

made this, moreover, an occasion, Hig act 
of legislation of the General Court, in 1646, ‘to 
bear witness,’ in the language of the act, ‘against 
the heinous and crying sin of man-stealing, a8 
also to prescribe such timely redress for what is 
ast and such a law for the future, as may eufil- 
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acting under instructions from the Crown. This 
was shown in 1774, when such a bill did pass 
both branches of the General Court, and was 
thus vetoed. These succeasive acts of legislation 
were @ constantly recurring illustration of the 
truth of the remark of a modern writer of stan- 
dard authority upon the subject, that —‘though 
the condition of slavery in the colonies may not 
have been created by the imperial legislature, 
yet it may be said with truth that the colonies 
were compelled to receive Afncan slaves by the 
home government’. . The action of the gov- 
ernment [of Massachusetts] when reorganized 
under the advice of the Continental Congress, 
was shown in September, 1776, in respect to sev- 
eral negroes who had been taken in an Enghsh 

rize-ship and brought into Salem to be sold 

‘he General Court, having learned these facts, 
put a stop to the sale nt once And this was 
‘accompanied by a resolution on the part of the 
House—‘ That the selling and enslaving the 
human species is a direct violation of the natural 
rights alike vested in them by their Creator, und 
utterly inconsistent with the avowed pnuciples 
on which this and the other States have curried 
on their struggle for liberty . In respect to 
the number of slaves living here at any one 
time, no census seems to have been taken of 
them prior to 1754 In 1708, Governor 
Dudley estimates the whole number im the 
colony at 550, 200 having arnved between 1698 
and 1707) Dr. Belknap thinks they were the 
most numerous here about 1745 And Mr Felt, 
upon careful calculation, computes their number 
in 1754 at 4,489 In 1755, Salem apphed to 
the General Court to suppress slavery Boston did 
the same in 1766, in 1767, and iu 1772) In 
1778 the action of the towns was more general 
and decided.” In 1780, the then free state of 
Massachusetts framed and adopted a constitution, 
the opening declaration of which was that “**all 
men are born free aud equal, and have certain 
natural, essential, and unalienable rights’ 
When [the next year] the highest judicial ti 
bunal in the State was called upon to construe 
and apply this clause, they gave a response 
which struck off the chains from every slave in 
the commonwealth.” E Washburo, Savery as 
tt once Provatled 1n Mass (Lowell Inat Lect's, 
1869; Mass, ond ite Karly Lat, ket 6) 

Auso in: W. B. Weeden, Heonomie and Social 
Hist of N. Kng., ch. 12 and 22 (v 2) —Lettera and 
Doe's relating to Slavery sn Mase (Mass, Hist 
‘Soc. Coll., Fifth Berses, 0 8). 

A. D. 1652.—First Antislavery enactment in 
bes Island. See Ruops Is.anp: A. D 1651- 












A.D. Resa introduction of slavery in Cape 
Colony. Sourm Arrica: A D_ 1486-1806 
A.D. 1669-1670,—Provided for in Locke's 
Fundamental Constitutions for the Carolinas. 
See Norra Canonina: A. D 1669-1693. 
importance in South 
very also established. 
ma Canontna: A. D. 1680. 

A. D. 1685-1772,—Black slaves in England, 
"The extensive proprietary Interests which, 
during jast century, Bagi merchants and 
members of the English aristocracy held in the 
‘terion Cord and the West Leveson 

on their part of man: ves, 
Masy of these Diack slaves were to act 
‘8s hovechold servants and personal attendants, 


Black Slaves in 
‘England. 
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and in this capacity accompanied their owners 
when travelling. The presence of black slaves 
in this country was therefore not an unfamiliar 
sight, but it will perhaps startle many readers 
to know that in 1764, according to the estimate 
of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of the perivd, 
there were upwards of 20,00v black slaves domi- 
ciled in London alone, and that these slaves were 
openly bought and ‘sold on ‘Change* The 
newspapers of the day represent these slaves as 
beg upon the whole rather a trouble to their 
owners For one thing, they ceased to consider 
themselves ‘slaves’ in this #o-called ‘free coun- 
try’, hence they were often unwilling to work, 
and when forced to Inbour were generally sullen, 
spiteful, treacherous, and revengeful. They 
also frequently, ax we sball find from the press 
advertisements’ of the day,made their escape, 
necessitating rewards being offered for their re- 
capture For instance, in the ‘London Gazette’ 
for March, 1685, there is an advertisement to the 
effect that a black boy of about 15 years of age, 
pamed John White, ran away trom Colonel Kirke 
on the 15th inst ‘He has,a silver collar about 
jus neck, upon which is the colonel’s cost of arms 
and cipher, he has upon his throat a great scar,” 
&c A reward 1s offered for bringing him back. 
In the ‘Daily Post’ of August 4, 1720, is a simi- 
lar notice Again, in the ‘ Daily Jougpal” 
for September 28, 1728, is an advertisement for 
a runaway black bi It is added that he had 
the words ‘My Lady Bromfield’s black in Lin- 
coln’s Inu Fields’ engraved on a collar round his 
nech That « collar was considered as 
essenual for a black slave as for a dog is shown 
by an advertisement in the ‘London Advertiser’ 
for 1756, in which Matthew Dyer, working-gold- 
smith ut the Crown in Duck Lane, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, intimates to the public that 
he makes ‘silver padlocks for Blacks or Dogs; 
collars,” & In the ‘Tatler’ for 1709, a 
black boy, 12 years of age, ‘fit to wait on a 
is offered for sale at Dennis's Coffee- 
Finch Lane, near the Royal Exchange. 
From the * Daily Journal ' of September 28, 118, 
we learn that a negro boy, 11 years of age, was 
sunilarly offered for sale at the Virginia Coffee- 
house - Again, in the * Public Ledger for 
December 31, 1761, we have for sale ‘A healthy 
Negro Girl, aged about 15 years; speaks good 
English, works at her needle, washes well, does 
household work, and bas had the small-pox.’ 
So far these sales seem to have been effected pri- 
vately, but later on we find that the auctioneer'’s 
hammer is being brought into play. In 1768, 
one John Rice was hanged for forgery at Tyburn, 
and following upon his execution was a Bale of 
his effects by auction, ‘and among the rest a 
negro boy.’ He brought £32. The ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine’ of the day, commenting upon the 
sale of the black boy, says that this was ‘per- 
haps the first custom of the kind in a free coun- 
... The ‘Stamford Mercury’ for (177%1] 
ears record that ‘at a sale of a gentleman's 
effects at Richmond, a Negro Boy was put up and 
sold for £32.’ The paper adds: ‘A shocking in- 
stance ina free country!’ The public ‘conschenes 
had indeed for many years been disturbed on thie 
question, the greater number in England holding 
that the system of sla’ a8 tolerated in London 
and the country generally should be declared 
legal. From an early period in last centa 
the subject had not only been debated in 
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public prints and on the platform, but had been 
made matter of sonething like judicial decision. 
At the first, legal opmion was opposed to the 
manumission of slaves brought by their masters 
to this country In 1729, Lord Talbot, Attorney- 
general, and Mr Yorke, Soheitor-general, gave 
an opinion which raised the whole question of 
the legal existence ot slaves in Great Britain and 
Treland The oprmon of these lawyers was that 
the mere fact of a slave coming into these coun 
tries trom the West Indies did not render him 
fier and that he could be compelled to return 
again to those plantations ven the nite of 
baptism did not free him—st could only affect 
jus spuitunl not his temporal, condiven It was 
on the strcngth of this decision that slavery con- 
tinued to flourish in England until, as we have 
seen there were at one (ime as many as 20 000 
black slaves in London alone — Chief justice 
Holt had however, expressed « contrary opinion 
to that above given, and after a long stugele 
the matter was brought to # final issue in the 
famous cuse of the negro Somerctt On June 
22, 1772, t was decided by Lord Mansfield, in 
the name of the whole bench, that ‘a8 soon asa 
sluve set foot on the soil of the British Islands, 
he became free’ From that day to the present 
this has remained the law of our lund as regards 
slavery The poct Cowper expressed the ynbr 
lant'éeling ot the country over Lord Mansfield’s 











dictum when he sung “Slaves cannot 
breathe in England, if their Jungs receive our 
air, that moment they ate free ’"—Black Slaves 


sn Eng (Chambers's Journal, Jan 31, 1891). 

Auso IN H Grecles, Ihst of the Struggle for 
Slavery Extension or Restriction, pp 2-3 

‘A. D. 1688-1780.—Beginning and growth of 
Antislavery sentiment among the Quakers.— 
Emancipation in Pennsylvania,—*‘So carly as 
the year 1688, some emigrants from Knesheim 
in Germany, who had adopted the principles 
of William Penn, and followed him into Penn- 
sylvunia, urged in the yearly meeting of the 
Society there, the inconsisteney of buying, sell- 
ing, and holding men im slavery, with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian rehgim In the year 
1696, the yearly meeting for that province took 
up the subject as a public concern, and the result 
was, advice to the members of it to guard 
against future importations of African slaves, 
and to be particularly attentive to the treatment 
of those, who were then in their possession In 
the year 1711, the same yearly mecting resumed 
the important subject, and contirmed and re- 
newed the advice, which had been before given 
From this time it continued to keep the subject 
alive; but finding at length, that, though {ndi- 
viduals refused to purchase slaves, yet others 
continued the custom, and in greater numbers 
that it was apprehended woul ¢ been the 
case after the public declarations which had 
been made, it determined, in the year 1754, upon 
fuller and more serious publication of its senti- 
menta, and therefore it issued, in the same year, 
. .. [@} pertinent letter to all the members 
within fts jurisdiction. . . . This truly Christian 
letter, which was written in the year 1704, was 
designed, as we collect from the contents of it, 
to make the sentiments of the Society better 
known and attended to on the subject of the 
Giave'tade. i Saiins ae eateries s 

members within the yearly meetin, 

Pennsylvaitia ang the Jerseys, to desist fom 
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purchasing and importing slaves, and, where 
they them, to have a tender considera- 
tion of their condition. But that the first part 
of the subject of this exhortation might be en- 
forced, the yearly meeting for the same provinces 
came to a resolution in 1755, That if any of the 
members belonging to 1t bought or imported 
slaves, the overseers were to intorm their rea} 
tive monthly meetings of it, that ‘these might 
treat with them, as they might be directed in 
the wisdom of truth.’ In the year 1774, we find 
the same yearly meeting legislating again on the 
sume subject “By the preecding resolution they, 
who became offenders, were subjected only to 
exclusion from the meetings for discipline, and 
from the privilege of contributing to the pecuni- 
ary occasions of the Bocicty, but by the resolu- 
tion of the present year, all members concerned 
in importing. selling,’ purchasing, giving, or 
transferting Keres or other slaves, or otherwise 
acting in such manner as to continue them in 
slavery beyond the term limited by law or cus- 
tom, Were directed to be cacluded from member- 
sup or disowned In the year 1776, the 
same yearly mecting carned the matter still 
farth It was then enacted That the owners 
of slaves, who te fused to (xecute proper instra- 
ments fur giving them their freedom, were to be 
disowned hkewise ‘—T Clarkson, Just _ of 
atbolition of the Slave Trade, v1, ch & —In 17 
Pennsy!vama adopted an ‘act for the gradual 
emancipation of ull slaves withm its territory, 
being the first among the States to perform that 
great act of juste —W C Bryant and 8 H. 
Gay, Popular Hit of the U S,t 8, ch 7 
‘RD. 1698-1776.— England and the Slave- 
trade.—The Assiento contract with Spain.— 
Aftu1 the opening of the slave trade to the Eng- 
lish by Hawhins, m 1562-1564 ‘the traffic 
human flesh speedily became popular A mo- 
nopoly of st was granted to the African Company, 
but it was invaded by numerous interlopers, and 
in 1698 the trade was thrown open to all British 
subjects Itis worthy of notice that while by 
the luw of 1698 a certain percentage was exacted 
from other African cargoes for the maintenance 
of the forts along that coast, cargoes of negroes 
were especially exempted, for the Parliament of 
the Revolution desired above all things to en- 
courage the trade Nine years before, a conven 
tion had been made between England and Spain 
for supplying the Spamsh West indies with 
slaves from the island of Jamaica, and it has been 











computed that between 1680 and 1700 the English 
tore from Africa about 300,000 negroes, or about 
15,000 every year The great period of the Eng-, 
lish slave érade had, however, not yet, arriv 

It was only in 1718 that it began to attain ite full 


dimensions One of the most important and 
most popular parts of the Treaty of Utrecht was 
the contract known as the lento, by which 


the British Government svcured for its subjects 
during thirty years an absolute monopoly of the 
supply of slaves to the Spanish colonies The 
traffic was regulated by a long and elaborate 
treaty, guarding among other ngs agains 
je scandal to the Roman Os\ religion 

from the presence of slave-traders, and 
it provided that in the fea hig 1718 to 1748 
the English should ‘the Spanish West 
Indies no iess than 144,000 oe gee 
every yeer; thet during the first ‘the 
jicontract they might import s stil ‘tinembet 


3000 
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on paying certain moderate duties, and that they 
might any, the slave trade into numerous Span- 
ish ports from which it had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. The monopoly of the trade was granted 
to the South Sea Company, and from this time 
its maintenance, and its extension both to the 
Spanish dominions and to her otvn colonies, be- 
came.é central object of English pol A few 
facts will show the scale on w! 
sued From Christmas 1752 to ©! 
pe less than 71,115 negroes were imported into 
Jamaica, In a despatch written at the end of 
1762, Admira) Rodney reports that in little more 
than three years 40,000 negroes had been intro- 
duced into’ Guadaloupe. In a discussion upon 
the methods of making the trade more 
which took place in the English Parlian 
1750, it was shown that 46,000 negroes were at 
this time anaually sold to the Epglish colonies 
alone. A letter of General O'Hara, the Governor 
of Senegambia, written in 1766, estimates at the 
almost incredible figure of 70,000 the number of 
negroes who during the preceding fifty years had 
been annually shipped from Africa.” ‘A distin 
guished modern historian, after a careful com- 
parison of the materials we possess, declares that 
in the century preceding the prohibition of the 
slave trade by the American Congre: . 
the namber of negroes imported by th 
alone, into the Spxnish, French, and Eng! 
onivs can, on the lowest computation, hav 
little fess than three millions, and that we must 
add more than # quarter of a miliion, who per- 
ished on the voyage and whose bodies were 
thrown into the Atlantic vy. E. H. Le 
Hist. of Eng. in the 18th Century, ch, 5{c. 2). 

Anso in: G. Bancroft, Hist. of the U.S. 
thor's last rev. it. 3, ch. 16 (r, 2).—D. 
son, Annals of Comme? 4, pp. 141-157. 
also, Urruout: A. D. 2-1714; Aix La CHa- 
PELLE: THE Congress; ExaLanp: A. D. , 
1741; Georgia: A. D. 1738-1743; ARGENTINE 
Reropirc: A. D. 1580-1777. 

A. D, 1713-1776.—Maintained in the Ameri- 
can colonies by the English Crown and Par- 
liament.—"* The success of the American Revo- 
lution made it blo for the different states to 
take measures for the gradual abolition of slavery 
and the immediate abolition of the foreign slave- 
trade. On this great question the state of public 
opinion in America was more advanced than in 
Englund. . . . George III. . . . resisted the 
movement for abolition with all the obstinacy of 
which bis hard and narrow nature was capable. 
In 1769 the Virginia legislature had enacted that 
the further importation of negroes, to be sold 
into slavery, should be prohibited. ‘But George 
JUL commanded the governor to veto this act, 
and it was vetoed. In Jefferson's first draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, this action of 
the king was made the occasion of a tierce denun- 
ciation of slavery, but in deference to the preju- 
dices of South Carolina and Georgia the clause 
‘was struck out by Congress. When George III. 
and his vetoes ‘been eliminated from the case, 


it hecame possible for the Stytes to legislate freely 
eS ea The Orica riod 
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peal met a joyful sanction from the then sover- 
eign, and no devices, no expedients, which could 
ever after be attempted by subsequent assem- 
blies, and they seldom inet without attempting 
them, could succeed in getting the royal assent 
to a renewal of the duty. In the very first sea- 
sion held under the republican government, the 
assembly passed a law for the perpetual probibi- 
tion of aoe importation of slaves. This will in 
some measure stop the increase of this t 
politicul and moral evil, while the minds of our 
citizens may be ripening for a complete emanci- 
pation of iuman nature.”—T. Jefferson, Notes on 
the Stata of Virginia, gic 8.—"'It has been fre- 
quently stated that England is responsible Tor 
the introduction of negro slavery into British 
America; but this assertion will not stand the 
test of examination. . . . It is, however, trae 
from a very early period certain movement 
wainst it may be detected in some American 
States, that there was, especially in the Northern 
Provinces, a great and general dislike to the ex- 
cessive importation of negroes, and that every 
attempt to prohibit or restrict that importation 
was rebuked and defeated by England. . . 
‘Phe State Governors were forbidden to give the 
necessary ussent to any measures restricting it, 
and the English pursued this policy steadily to 
the very eve of the Revolution.”—W. E. H. 
Lecky, Hist. of Eng. in te 18th Century, 
v. 2). 


























A. D. 1717.—Introduction into Louisiana. 
See Lourstana: A. D. 1717-1718. 

A. D. 1735-1749.—Questioned early in Geor- 
ia,—Slavery prohibited at the beginning, and 
nally introduced. See Ggoncra: A. D. 1735- 

1749. 
A. D. 1741.—The pretended Ne; Plot in 
New York! See New York: De ival. 
A.D. 1756 pxtent and distribution in the 
English American colonies.—‘ The number of 
African slaves in North America in 1756, the 
generation preceding the Revolution, was about 
f these Virginia had 120,000, her 
white population amounting at the same time to 
173,000. The African increase in Virginia had 
been steady, In 1619 came the first 20, and in 
1649 there were 300. In 1670, there were 2,000. 
In 1714, there were 23,000. In 1756, there were 
120,000. The 172,000 who, in addition to these, 
made up the African population of America, 
were scattered through the provinces from New 
England to Georgia.’—J. E. Cooke, Virginta, 
7. 











p. 36 

A. D. 1769-1785.—The ending of slavery in 
Connecticut and New Hamp: ire." For the 
New England States the Revolution was the 
death knell of slavery and of the slave-trade 
protected by the law {see action in Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island detailed above and below). 
. . - Iu New Hampshire the institution died a 
natural death. As Belknap said in 1792, ‘Sla- 
very is not prohibited by any express law. . . 
Those born since the constitution was made 
{1776} are free.’ Although the legal status of 
the negro was somewhat different, he was prac- 
tically treated in the same manner in New Hamp- 
shire that he was treated in Rhode Island. 
necticut did not change her royal charter into a 
state constitution until 1818, and her slaves were 
freed in 1784. The slave-trade in New Eng- 
Jand vessels did not cease when the for. 
‘bade it within New England territory, we 
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conducted stealthily, but steadily, evey into the 
lifetime of Judge Story. Felt gives instances in 
1785, and the inference is that the business was 
prosecuted from Sulem.”—W. B Weeden, Hcon- 
omic and Social Lhat of New Eng., v 2, pp. 
884-885,—"* Connecticut was one of the first col- 
onies to pass a law against the slave-trade. This 
was done in 1769 ‘he main cause of the final 
abolition of slavery im the State was the fact 
that it became unprotitable, In 1784 the Legis- 
Jature passed an Act declaring that all persons 
born of slaves, atter the 1st of March in that 
yeur, should be free at the age of 23 Most of 
those born before this time were gradually eman- 
cipated by their masters, and the mstitution of 
slavery had almost died out before 1806 "—E. B. 
Banford, Hist. of Conn, p 252 . 
A.D. 1774.—The bringing of slaves into 
Rhode Island prohibited.—* Africans had been 
brought to the shores of this colony in the earli- 
est ‘of the vessels in which the commerce of New- 
port had reached across the Atlantic Becoming 
domesticated within the colony, the black popu 
lation had in 1780 reached the number of 1,648, 
and in 1774 hud becowe 3,761 How curly: the 
philanthropic movement in their behalf, and the 
deasures looking towards their emancipation, 
jad gained headway, cannot be determined with 
accuracy. It is probable that the movement 
originated with the Society of Friends within 
the colony, But little progress had been made 
towards any embodiment of this sentiment in 
legislative entctment, however, until the very 
year of the First Continental Congress, when at 
the direct instance of Stephen Hopkins (himself 
for many years an owner of slaves, though a 
most hamane master), the General Assembly or- 
dained (June, 1774] ‘that for the future no negro 
or mnulatto slave shal! be brought into the colony," 
and that all previously enslaved persons on be- 
coming residents of Ithode Island should obtain 
their freedom. ‘In this decided action,’ once 
more, as has been so often seen to be the case 
with’ movements led by Stephen Hopkins, 
‘Rhode Island,’ says old, ‘took the lead of 
all her sister colonies ’"—W_ E. Foster, Stephen 
Hopkins, pt. 2, pp 98-100 
in: W. D Johnston, Slavery tn Rhode 

















1776-1808.—Antislavery sentiment in 
the Southern (American) States.—The causes 
of its disappearance — Jefferson's ‘* ‘Notes on 
Virginia’ were written in 1781-2 Hiscondemua- 
tion of slavery in that work is most empha’ 
‘The whole commerce between master and sla 
he says, ‘isa perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions; the most mavennistine despollet 
on the one part, and degrading submission on the 
oth Our children see this and learn to imitate 
it. . . . The man must be # prodigy who can re- 
tain his manners and morals undepraved by such 
circumstances. With what execration should 
the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one- 
half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of 
the other, transforms those into despots and these 
into enemles—destroys the morals of the one 
part and the smor patrie of the other? . . . Can 
the liberties of a nation be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm —aconvic- 
ton io the minds of men that these liberties are the 

ite + that they are not to be violated but 
‘with His wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my coun-, 
try when I reflect that God is just—that His 














justice cannot sleep forever.’. . . On the prac- 
tical question, ‘What shall done about it?’ 
Mr. Jefferson’s mind wavered; he was in doubt. 
How can slavery be abolished? He proposed, in 
Virginia, a law, which was rejected, making all 
free who were born after the passage of the act. 
And here again he hesitated. What will become 
of these people after they are free?. .. He 
thought they had better be emancipated and sent, 
out of the country He therefore took up with 
the colonization scheme long before the Coloniza- 
tion Society was founded — He did not feel sure 
on this point With his practical mind he could 
not see how a half million of slaves could be 
sent out of the country, even if they were volun- 
tarily liberated, where they should be sent to, or 
ow unwilling’ masters could be compelled’ to 
liberate their slaves While, therefore, he did 
not favor immediate emancipation, he was zeal- 
ous for no other scheme. . Mr. Jefferson, in 
August, 1785, wrote a letter to Dr Michard 
Price, of London, author of a treatise on Lib- 
erty, in which very udvanced opinions were 
taken on the slavery question Concerning the 
prevalence of unti-slavery opmions at that peri- 
od, he says ‘Southward of the Chesapeake 
your book will find ut few readers concurring 
with it in sentiment on the sable of slavery. 
From the mouth to the head of the Chesapeake, 
the bulk of the people will approve its theory, 
and it will find a respectable minority, a minority 
ready to adopt itin practice, which, for weight 
and ‘worth of character, preponderates against, 
the greater number who have not the courage to 
divest their families of a property which, how- 
exer, keeps their consciences unqui North- 
ward of the Chesapeuke you may find, here and 
there, un opponent to your doctrine, us you find, 
here and there, a robber and murderer, but in no 
greater number Ip that part of America there 
are but few slaves, and they can easily dismeum- 
ber themselves of them, and emancipation is put 
in such train that in a few years there will be no 
slaves northward of Maryland. In Maryland L 
do not find such a disposition to begin the redress 
of this enormity asin Virginia. These {the in- 
habitants. of Virginfa] have sucked in the prin- 
ciples of liberty, as it were, with their mothers’ 
mill. and it is to these I look with anxiety to 
turn the fate of this question Be not, there- 
fore, discouraged.’" Brissot de Warville 
visited Washington, at Mount Vernon, in 1788, 
and conversed with him freely on the subject of 
slavery ‘* This great man declared to me,” he 
wrote in his narrative, afterwards published, 
“that he rejoiced at what was doing in other 
States on the subject [of emaftcipation —allud- 
ing to the recent formation of several state #o- 
cieties}, that he sincerely desired the extension 
of it in his own State; but he did not dissemble 
that there were still many obstacles to be over- 
come; that it was Saneeroms to strike too vigor- 
ously at a prejudice which had begun to dimin- 
ish; that time, patience, and information would 








not fail to vanquish it."—W, F. Poole, Anté-Slae- 
intone by th guar 180, po 858, and 
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and in Virginia the negroes, half-civilized by 
kindly treatment, were not regarded with horror 
by their masters, like the ill-treated ¢nd ferocious 
blacks of South Carolina and Georgia. After 
1808 the policy and the sentiments of Virginia 
underwent a marked change ‘The invention of 
‘the cotton-gin, taken in connection with the sud- 
den prodigious development of manufactures in 
Englund, greatly stimulated the growth of cotton 
jn the ever-enlarging arca of the Gulf states, and 
created an immense demand for slave-labour, just 
at the time when the importation of negroes 
from Africa came to an end = The breeding of 
slaves, to be sold to the planters of the Gulf states, 
then became such a profitable ocenpation in Vir- 
ginia as entirely to change the popular feeling 
about slavery. But until 1808 Virginia sym- 
pathized with the anti slavery sentiment which 
was growing up in the northern states, and the 
same was true of Maryland In the work of 

radual emancipation the little state of Delaware 
led the way —_ In its new constitution of 1776 the 
further introduction of slaves was prohibited. all 
restraints upon emancipation having already been 
enored Asie assembly of Virginia in 1778 a 
‘Dill probibiting the further introduction of slaves 
was moved and carried by Thomas Jefferson, and 
the same measure was passed in Maryland in 
1783, while both these states removed all re- 
straints upon emancipation North Carolina was 
not ready to go gmite so far, but in 1786 she 
sought to discourage the slave trade by putung 
aduty of £5 per head on all negroes thereafter 
imported."—J Fiske, The Critecai Period of Am 
That, p 7 

‘A180 IN: T. Jefferson, Notes on the State of 
Virgunta, query 18 —3 W Draper, Hist of the 
Am Cinit War, ch , 16-17 (7 1) —J_ R Brackett, 
The Status of the Slave, 1775-1789 (Hesays wn 
Const Ihst ) 

A, D. 1777.—Prohibited by the organic law 
of Vermont. Sec Verwont A D 1777-1778 

A. D. 1781.—Emancipation in Massachu- 
setts. See, above. A 1D 1634-1781 

‘A. D. 1787.—The compromises in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. See Unirep 
Sraresor Am . A D. 1787. 

A. D. 1787.—Exclusion forever from the 
Northwest Territory of the United States. 
See Nortawest Terkrtory A.D 1787. 

A. D. 1790.—Guaranteed to Tennessee, Sce 
Tennesang: A D 1785-1796 
_A. D. Yrorabes. the Revolt of the Hay- 
tian blacks, under Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
and the ending of slavery on the island. See 
Haytt: A. D, 1632-1803, 

A. D. 1792.—The institution entrenched in 
the Constitution of the new state of Kentucky. 
See Kentucky: A. D. 1789-1702, 








ir made in the 
English parliament; and soon leading statesmen 
ofall parties, including Fox, Burke, and Pitt, de- 
al themselves in Eevour of its abolition. In 
1708 the Duuish King took the lead in the cause 
of humanity by sbeclatly prohibiting his sub- 
Jects trom g, eelling, and transportin 

slaves; and at last, in 1807, the moral senso 0 

be ‘Qverrode the vested interests 





ward successive British governments set them- 
selves steadily by treaty and convention to bring 
other nations to follow their example... . In 
1794 the United States penhittied their subjects 
from slave-trading to foreign countries, and in 
1807 they prohibited the importation of slaves 
into their own.”—C. P. Lucas, Hist, Geog. of the 
British Colonies, 0. 2, pp. 67-68. 

A. D. 1797. Slavocracy in Congress. Sce 
Unirep States. A D 1797-1800. 

A.D. 1799.— Gradual emancipation enacted 
in New York. Sec New York: A D. 1780. 

A, D, 1806-1807. Abolition of Slave Trade. 
Sec Exananp: A D. 1806-1812; and Unxrrep 
ates. A D, 1807. 
A, D, 1815.— Declaration of the Powers 
inst the slave-trade.—The following are 
es from the Declaration against the Slave 
ule, which was signed by the popressniadires 
of the Powers at the Congress of Vienna, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1815 “Having taken into considera. 
tion that the commerce known by the name of 
“the Slave Trade’ has been considered by just 
and enlightened men of all ages as repugnant to 
the principles of humanity and universal moral- 
ity, . .. that at length the public voice, in all 
civilized countries, calls aloud for its prompt 
suppression, that since the character and the de- 
tails of this traffic have been better knowa, and 
the evils of every kind which attend it, com- 
pletely developed, several European Govern- 
ments have, virtually, come to the resolution of 
putting a stop to it, and that, successively all 
the Powers possessing Colonies in different parts 
of the world have acknowledged, either by Legis- 
lative Acts, or by Treaties, or other formal en- 
gagements. the duty and necessity of abotishing 
it That by a separate Article of the late Treaty 
of Paris, Great Britain and France engaged to 
unite their efforts at the Congress of i eg to 
induce all the Powers of Christendom to 
claim the universal and definitive Abolition of 
the Slave Trade That the Pleni ntiaries 
assembled at this Congress . . . declare, in the 
face of Europe, that, considering the universal 
abolition of the Slave Trade as a measure par- 
ticularly worthy of their attention, conformable 
to the spirit of the times, and to the 
principles of their august Sovereigns, they ate 
animated with the sincere desire of concurrin; 
in the most prompt and effectual execution 
this measure, by all the means at their disposal. 
‘. The said Plevipotentiaries at the same time 
susonenge that this general Declaration can- 
not prejudge the period that each icular 
Power may consider as most desirable for the 
definitive abolition of the Slave Trade. Conse- 
quently, the determining the period when this 
trade is to cease universally must be a subject of 
negociation between the Powers; it being under- 
stood, however, that no proper means of secur- 
ing its attainment, and of accelerating ite prog- 
ress, are to be neglected.” —L. Hertslet, Ooulection 














of Treaties and ations, €. 1, p. 11. 

A. D. 1816-1849.— The tion of the 
American Colonization -—The found~ 
ing of Liberia.—‘‘ Samuel J. Mills organized at 


fliams College, in 1806, for missionary work, 
an undergraduate society, which was soon trans- 
ferred to Andover, and resulted iu the establish. 
ment of the American Bible shd Board 
of F Missions, But the toplo which en- 

’ most enthusiastic attention was 
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the Negro, The desire was to better his condi- 
tion by founding a colony between the Ohio and 
the Lakes; or later, when this was seen to be 
unwise, in’ Africa. ‘On going to New Jersey to 
continue his theological studies, Mills succeeded 
in interesting the respy nian clergy of that 
State in his project. Of this body one of the 
most prominent members was Dr. Robert Finley. 
Dr Finley succeeded in assembling at Princeton 
the first meeting ever called to consider the proj- 
ect of sending’ Negro colonists to Airics. AL. 
though supporved by few save members of the 
seminary, Dr. Finley felt encouraged to set out 
for Washington in December 1816, to attempt 
the formation of a colonization society. Earlier 
in this same year there had been a sudden awuk- 
ening of Southern interest in colonization. 
The Interest already awakened and the indefati- 
able efforts of ‘Finley and his friend Col. 

harles Marsh, at lengt succeeded in convening 
the assembly to which the Colonization Soc 
owes its existence It was a notable gatherin, 
Henry Clay, in the absence of Bushrod Washing- 
ton, presided, setting forth in clawing terms the 
object and aspirations of the meeting. . John 
Randolph of Roanoke, and Robert Wright of 











Maryland, dwelt upon the desirability of remov- 


ing the turbulent free negro element’and enban- 
cing the value of property in slaves Resolutions 
organizing the Society pussed, und committees 
appointed to draft a Constitution aud present a 
memorial to Congress. . . . With commendable 
energy the newly organized Society set about 
the accomplishment of the task before it Plans 
were discussed during the summer, and in No- 
vember two agents, Samuel J Mills and Ebene- 
zer Burgess, sailed for Africa to explore the 
western coast and select a suitable spot .. . 
Their inspection was carried as far south [from 
Sierra Leone] as Sherbro Island, where they ob- 
tained promises from the natives to sel} land to 
the colonists on thcir arrival with goods to pay 
for it. May they emtarked on the return 
vovage. Mills died before reaching home. His 
colleague made a most favorable report of the 
locality selected, though, as the event proved, it 
was a most unfortunate one. After dofraying 
the expenses of this exploration the Society's 
treasury was practically empty. It would have 
been most difficult to raise the large sum neces- 
sary to equip and send out a body of emigrants; 
and the whole enterprise would bave languished 
‘and perbaps died but for a new impelling force. 
... Though the importation of slaves had been 
strictly prohibited by the Act of Congress of 
March 2, 1807, no provision had been made for 
the care of the unfortunates smuggled in in defi- 
ance of the Statute. They became subject to 
the laws of the State in which they were landed; 
and these Jaws were in some cases go devised 
that it was profitable for the desler to land his 
cargo and incur the penalty. The advertise- 
ments of the sale of such 4 cargo of ‘recaptured 
Africans’ by the State of Georgia drew the at- 
tention of the Society and of Gen. Mercer in par- 
ticular to this inconsistent aud abnormal state of 
affaira. His profound indignation shows forth 
in the Second Annual rt of the Society, in 
which the attention of the pabite is earnestly 
drawn to the question; nor did he rest unti) a 
Dill was introduced into the House of Re: - 
tatives designed to do away with the evil This 
Vill became @ Iswon March 8, 1819... . The 
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clause which proved so important to the embryo 
colony was that dealing with the captured car- 
foes: ‘The President of the United States ts 
ereby autborized to make such regulations and 

arrangements as he may deem expedient for the 
safe-keeping, support, and removal beyond the 
limits of the Unifed States, of all such negroes, 
mulattoes, or persons of color as may fe ab 
delivered and brought within their jurisdiction; 
and to appoint a proper person or persons resid- 
ing upon the coast of Africa as agent or agents 
for Kineanba | the negroes, mulattoes, or persons 
of color, delivered from on board vessels seized 
in the prosecution of the slave trade by com- 
manders of the United States armed vessels,’ 
‘The sum of $100,000 was appropriated for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. President 
Monroe determined to construe it as broadly as 
possible in aid of the project of colonization, 
After giving Congress, in his message, December 
20, 1818, fair notice of his intention, no objection 
being made, he proceeded to appoint two 
agents, the Itev, Samuel Bacon, already in the 
service of the Colonization Socicty, aud John P. 
Bankson as assistant, and to T the ship 
Elizabeth ~The agents were instructed to settle 
on the coast of Africa, with a tacit understaud- 
ing that the place should be that selected by the 
‘olonization Society... For the expenses of 

iu the hands 

of Mr Bacon Dr Samuel A, Crozier was op- 
pointed by the Society as its agent and represen- 
tative; and 86 negrocs from various states — 83 
men, 18 women, and the rest children, were em- 
barked. On the 6th of February, 1820, the May- 
flower of Liberia weighed anchor in New York 
hurbor, and, convoyed by the U. 8. sloop-of-war 
Cyane, steered her course toward the shores of 
Africa. The pilgrims were kindly treated by 
the authorities ai Sierra Leone, where they ar 
rived on the 9th of March; but on proceeding to 
Sherbro Island they found the natives had recon- 
sidered their promise, aud refused to sell them 
land. While delayed by negotiations the inju- 
dicious nature of the site selected was disastrously, 
shown, The low marshy ground and the bad 
water quickly bred the African fever, which 
soon carried ‘off all the agents and nearly a 
fourth of the emigrants. The rest, weakened 
and disheartened, were soon obliges to seek 
refuge at Sierra Leone. In March, 1821, a body 
of 28 new emigrants under charge of J. B. Winn 
and Ephraim Bacon, reached Freetown in the 
brig Nautilus. Winn collected as many as he 
could of the first company, also the stores sent 
out with them, and sottle: {the people in tempo- 
rary quarters at Fourah Bay,"while Bacon set 
out to explore the coast anew and secure suitable 
territory. An elevated fertile and desirable tract 
was at length discovered between 250 and 800 
miles 8. E. of Sierra Leone. This was the region 
of Cape Montserado, It seemed exactly suited 
to the purposes of the colonists, but the natives 
refi to sell their land for foar of breaking up 
the traffic in slavew; and the agent returned dis- 
couraged. Winn soon died, and Bacon returned 
to the United States. In November, Dr, Eli 


A was sent ovet as agent, ‘and the U. & 

cone Alligator, commanded by Lieutasent 
Btockton, was ordered to the coast to assist in 
obtaining a foothold for the obey re 
Montecrado was visited; address 
and firmness of ‘Broaktatt scout: 
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ished the purchase of a valuable tract of land. 
‘he cape upon which the settlers proposed to 
build their first habitations consists of a narrow 
insula or tongue of land formed by the 
ontserado River, which separates it froin the 
mainland. Just within the mouth of the river 
lie two small islands, contaifing together less 
than threo acres. To these, the Plymouth of 
Liboria, the colonists and their goods were soon 
transported. But again the fickle natives re- 
pented the bargain, und the settlers were long 
confined to ‘Perseverance Islaud,’ as the spot 
was aptly named... . After a number of 
thrilling experiences the emigrants, on April 25, 
1822, formally took possession of the whe 
they had erected rude houses for themselve: 
and from this moment we may date the ex 
tence of the colony, Their supplies were by 
this time sad], red adid the natives were hos- 
tile and treacherous; fever bad played havoc 
with tho colonists in acclimating ; and the ince 
sant downpour of the rainy season bad set in, 
Dr. Ayres became thoroughly discouraged, and 
roposed to lead them back to Sierra Leone. 
Fiten it was. that Elijah Johnson, an cimigrant 
from New York, made himself forever famous 
in Liberian history by declaring that. he would 
never desert the home he had found after two 
yeurs’ weary quest! His firmness decided the 
wavering colonists; the agents with a few faint- 
hearted ones sailed off to America; but the ma- 
jority remained with their heroic Negro leader. 
The little band, deserted by their appointed pro- 
tectors, were soon reduced to the most dire dis- 
tress, aud must have perished miserably but for 
the arrival of unexpected relief. The United 
States Government had at last gotten hold of 
some ten liberated Africans, and had a chance 
to make use of the ngency established for them 
atso great an expense. They were accordingly 
sent out in the brig Strong under the care of the 
Rev. Jehudi Ashmun. A quantity of stores and 
some 87 emigrants sent by the Colonization So- 
ciety completed the cargo. Ashmun had re- 


































ceived no commission as agent for the colony, 
and expected to return on the Strong; under this 
But 


impression his wife had accompanied him. 
when he found the colonists in so despera 
situation he nobly determined to remain 
them at any sucrifice. .. . On the 24th of May, 
1823, the brig Oswego arrived with 61 new emi- 
grants and » liberal supply of stores and tools, 
in charge of Dr. Ayres, who, already the re 
resentative of the Society, had now been ap- 
pointed Government Agent aud Surgeon. One 
of the first measures of the new agent was to 
have the town surveyed and lots distributed 
umnong the whole body of colouists, Many of 
the older settlers found themselves dispossessed 
of the holdings improved by their Inbor, and the 
colony was soon in a ferment: of excitement and 
insurrection, Dr, Ayres, finding his health fail- 
ing, judiciously betook himself to the United 
‘The arrival of the it peed had placed Mr. 
Ashmun in a false position of the most mortify- 
ing character. , . . Beelug the colony again de. 
terted by the agent and in a state of discontent 
and confusion, ho forgot his wrongs and re- 
mained at the helm. ler was soon restored 
but Migr yere of insubordination remained. The 


arrival iO8 etclgrants from. Virginia oni the 
Oyrus, dn February 18%, added to the difficulty, 
8 the tock of food was 80 low that the whole 
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colony had to be put on half rations, This neces- 
sary measure was regarded by tho disaffected 
as an act of tyranny on Ashmun's part; and 
when shortly after the complete prostration of 
his health compelled him to withdraw to the 
Cape De Verde Islands, the malcontents sent 
home letters charging him with all sorts of abuse 
‘of power, and finally with desertion of his post! 
‘The Society in consternation applied to Govern- 
ment for an expedition of investigation, and the 
Rev. R. R. Gurley, Secretary of the Society, and 
an enthusiastic advocate of colonization, was 
despatched in June on the U, 8. schooner Por- 
poise. The result of course revealed the Be: 
bity, integrity and good judgment of Mr. Ash- 
mun; and Gurley became thenceforth his warm- 
est admirer. AS a preventive of future discon- 
tent a Constitution was adopted at Mr. Gurley's 
suggestion, giving for the first time a definite 
shure in the control of affairs to the colonists 
themselves. Gurley brought with him the name 
of the colony — Liberia, and of its settlement on 
the Cupe— Monrovia, which had been adopted 
by the Society on the suggestion of Mr. Robert 
Goodloe Harper of Maryland. He returned from 
his successful mission’ in August leaving the 
most cordial relations established throughout the 
colony. Gurley’s visit seemed to mark the turn- 
ing of the tide, and a period of great prosperity 
now began.” The national independence of the 
commonwealth of Liberia was not assumed until 
1847, when the first President of , the Republic, 
Joseph J. Roberts, was clected.—J. H. 'T. Mc- 
Pherson, Hist. of Liberia (Johns Hopkins Unie. 
Studies, series 9, no. 10), ch. 2-8 and 5. 

Axso in: 8. Wilkeson, Hist. of the Am. Oolo- 
nies in Liberia.— A. H. Foote, Africa and the 
Am. Flag, ch. 10-18. 

A. D. 1818-1821.—The opening struggle of 
the American conflict.—The Missouri Com- 
promise. See Uxrrep SraTes or Aw: A. D, 
1818-1821. - 

A.D. 1821-1854.—Emancipation in New 
Granada, Venezuela aud Ecuador. See Co- 
LOMBIAN States: A, D, 1821-1854, 

A. D. 1823.—Abolition in Central America. 
See CentRaL Awmrica: A, D. 1821-1871, 
.—Bolivar's Emancipation in Bo- 
nu: A.D, 1825-1826. : 

A, D. 1827,— Final Emancipation in New 
York. Sec New York: A, D. 1827. 

A. D. 1828-1832.—The rise of the Abolition- 
ists in the United States.—Nat. Turner's In- 
surrection.—" While the reign of Andrew Jack- 
son [1828-1836] paved the way on which the 
slave-holling interest ascended to the zenith of 
its supremacy over the Union, there arose, at the 
same time, in the body of the abolitionists, the 
enemy which undermined the firm ground’ un- 
der the feet of that same slave-holding interest. 
‘The expression, ‘abolition of slavery,’ is to be 
met with even before the adoption of the con- 
stitution, Put the word. 80) itionism,’ as de- 
scriptive of a definite politi Programme, 0c: 
curs for the first time In this period. . . . The: 
immediate precursor, and, in a certain sense, the 
father of the abolitionists, was Benjamin Lundy, 
& Quaker, born in New Jersey. Wheeling, 
West Virginia, where he learned the s 
trade, he had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with the horrors of slavery, as. Lon 
cargoes of slaves, on their way to the sout 
states, frequently passed the Landy bad 
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been endeavoring for some years to awaken an 
active interest amoug his nelghbors in the hard 
lot of the slaves, when the Missouri question 
brought hin to the resolve to consecrate his 
whole life to their cuuse. In 1821, he began to 
publish the ‘Genius of Universal Eaeocipetion 
which is to be considered the first abolition 
organ. The 19th century can scarcely point to 
another instance in which the- commund of 
Christ. to leave all things and follow him, was 
so literally construed and followed. Lundy 
gave up his flourishing business, took leave of 
his wife aud of his two dearly beloved children, 
and began a restless, wandering life, to arouse 
consciences everywhere to a deeper understand- 
ing of the sin and curse of slavery. In the 
autumn of 1829 he obtained, as associate pub- 
lisher of his sheet, William Lloyd Garrison, a 
Young litterateur, born in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusctts, who, trom the position of a poor ap- 
prentice to a tradesman, rose to he a type-setter, 
and from being « type-setter to be a journalist. 
The removal of Garrison from New England to 
Baltimere, where Lundy was then publishing 
the ‘Genius,’ was an event pregnant with conse 
quences, Garrison had long been a zealous 
enemy of ala but had hitherto seen the 
right way of doing away with the evil in the ef- 
forts of the colonization soci What he now 
aw of slavery and its effects his own eyes 
roduced a complete revolution in his views in a 
lew months He not only recognized the im- 
possibility of preventing the extension of slavery 
by colonizing the free negrovs in Africa, to say 
nothing of gradually doing away with it alte 
ether, but he became convinced also that the 
leading spirits of the colonization socicty pur- 
posely sought to induce the philanthropists of 
the north to enter on ® wrong course, in the in- 
terests of slavery. Hence his own profession of 
faith was, henceforth, ‘immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation.’ His separation from the 
more moderate Lundy, which was rendered un- 
avoidable by this course, was hastened by an 
outside occurrence. The captain of a ship from 
New England took on boavd at Baltimore a 
cargo of slaves destined for New Orleans. Gar- 
rison denounced him on that account with pas- 
sionate violence. The matter was carried before 
the court, and he was sentenced to prison and to 
pay a money fine for publishing a libelous article 
and for criminally inciting slaves to insurrection. 
After an imprisonment of seven weeks, his fine 
was paid by a New York philanthropist, Arthur 
Tappan, and Garrison left the city to spread his 
convictions by means of pubils lectures through 
New England. 101 his success was not 
very encouraging, he, in January 1881, estab- 
ed _@ paper of his own in Boston, known as 
‘The Liberator.’ He was not only its publisher, 
and sole writer for it, but he had to be his own 
printer und carrier. His only assistant was a 
negro. . . . In one year, m had found so 
many who shared his views, that it was possible 
to found the ‘New England Anti-Slavery 80- 
ciety’ in Boston (January, 1982]. The example 
was Smitated in other states. The movement 
sped RO rapidly that as early as December, 
pt ‘national’ anti-slavery convention could 
‘be held in Philadelphis, The immediate practi- 
cal result of this was the foundation of the 
‘American Anti-Slavery Bockety.’ .. In the 
same year thet Garrison ratead standard of 
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unconditional abolitionism in Boston, an event 
tappened in Virginia, which, from the opposite 
side, contributed powerfully to lead the slavery 
juestion over into its new stage of development, 
in August, 1881, an uprising of slaves, under 
the leadership of Nat. Turner, occurred in South- 
ampton county. ‘It was, however, quickly sub- 
dued, but cost the life of 61 white persons, 
mostly women and children, The excitement 
throughout the entire south, and especially in Vir- 
ginia and the states contiguous to it, was out of 
all proportion with the number of the victims and 
the eatent of the conspiracy."—H. von Holst, 
Const. and Pol Hist, of the 0. 2, ch. 2. 
Auso in: W. P. and F. J. Garrison, William 
Idayad Garrison: The Story of hie Life, 01, ch. 
6-9 —8. J. May, Recolirctions of the Anti-Slavery 
Conflict, pp 1-90.—G. L. Austin, Life and Tymes 
of Wendell Phillips, ch. 8.—O., Jonson, William 
Tloyd Garriwn and Times, ch, 1-5 —J. FL 
Rhodes, Hist, of the US. from’1850, ch 1.—B. 
Tuckerman, Witham Jay and the Constitutronat 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery. 
Bag. 837.—E mancipation in Mexico, 
exas,—Schemes of the Bmerlcan 
ee 























resisted 
slave power for acquiring that state. 





Texas. A. D 1824-1836; and Mexico: A. D. 
1829-1837. 






The aboltion of slavery, as Fox 
suid, was the natura] consequence of the ex- 
tinction of the slave trade, und in 1833 the act 
for the Abolition of Slavery throughout the 
British colonies was passed.” The law was to 
take effect from the first of August 1834, but the 
slaves were to be apprenticed to their former 
owners till 1838 and in the case of agricultural 
slaves til] 1840, and £20,000,000 sterling were 
voted as compensation to the slave-holders at the 
Cape, in Mauritius, and iu the West Indies. As 
a matter of fact, however, two colonies, Antigua 
und the Bermudas, had the good sense to dis- 
pense with the apprenticeship system altogether, 
fund in no case was it proto veyond 1888. 
. .. When Burke wrote, there were, according 
to his account, in the British West Indies at least. 
230,000 slaves aguinst at the most 90,000 whites. 
In 1788 it is stated that there were 450,000 
negroes in the British sugar colonies, At the 
lust eens. prior to emancipation, after 
British Guioua and Trinidad had become Briush 
possessions, the number of slaves was given at 
some 674,000."—C. P. Lucas, List. Geog. of the 
British Colonies, v. 2, pp. 68-89 

A. D. 1835-1842.—Petitions against Slav- 
ery.—The Atherton Gag. See UnitEp States 
oF Au.: A. D. 1886, 1886 ; 1887-1888; 1842. 

A. D. 1837.— The murder of Lovejoy.— Rev. 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, publishing a religious per 
that dealt freely with wlaver; ; beak wo driven 
from St. Louis to Alton, fll. ere he was 
thrice attacked by a moband his press and print- 
ing materials were destroyed. On the third at- 
tack, which he and. his friends resolutely resisted, 
he was killed. —J? 0. and O. Lovejoy, Afenoir 




















of Rev. Biijak P. Loveiay. 
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nominated Gerrit Smith for President, with 
Elihu Burritt for Vice-President. ‘As distin- 
guished from the other wing, it may be said that, 
the members of the Liberty League were less 
practical, more disposed to adhere to theories, 
and more fearful of sacrificing principle to 
policy."—H. Wilson, ZHist, of Me Rise and Fall 
af tho Blave Power in Am., 0 2, ch 9 

Auso in W. Birney, James @ Burney and his 
Times, ch 29—See, also, Unirep Srares or 
Am . A. D, 1840, and 1844 

A, D. 1840-1860.—The Underground Rail- 
road.—'‘The Underground Railroad was the 
popular designation given [in the United States] 
to those systematic and co operative efforts 
which were made by the friends of the fleeing 
slave to ald him in eluding the puraut of the 
slave-hunters, who were generally on his track 
This ‘institution,’ as it was familiarly called, 
played an important part in the great drama of 
slavery and anti-slavery By its umely and 
effective aid thousands were enubled to escape 
from the prison house of bondage . The 
practical working of the system required ‘sta 
tiony’ at convenient distances, or rather the 
houses of persons who held themselves in readi 
ness to receive fugitives, singly or in numbers, 
at any hour of day or night, to fecd and shelter, 
to clothe if necessary, and to conceal until they 
could be despatched with safety to some other 
point along the route There were others who 
held themselves in like readiness to take them 
by private or public conveyance When the 
wide extent of territory embraced by the Middle 
States and all the Western States east of the 
Mississippi 13 borne in mind and it 1s remem- 
bered that the whole was dotted with these ‘sta 
tions,’ and covered with a network of unaginary 
routes, not found, indeed, in the railway guides 
or on the railway maps; that each station had its 
brave and faithful men and women, ever on the 
alert to seck out and succor the coming fugi- 
tive, and equally intent on deceiving and thwart 
ing his pursuers; that there were always trusty 
and courageous conductors waiting, like the 
‘minute men’ of the Revolution, to take their 
living and precious freights, often by unfre 
quented roads, on dark and stormy nights, safely 
on their way; and that the numbers actually 
rescued were very great, many counting their 
trophies by hundreds, some by thousands, two 
men being credited with the incredible estimate 
of over 2,500 cach,—there are materials from 
which to estimate, approximately at least, the 
amount of labor performed, of cost and risk in- 
curred on the despised and deprecated Under- 
Sround Railroad "—H Wilson, Jat of the Mise 
Gnd Fall of the Slave Power in Am , 0 2, ch, 6. 

ALso Ix: W. btill, The Underground Rariroad 
—M. G. McDougal, Fugitive Slaves (Fay House 
Monographs, 

A. D, 3844.— Attempted insurrection in 
Cuba, | Ses eo DEL - ¢ 

. 1844-3845.— The annexation o! 
5 gee ean: 845. 


D. 1886-! 
A. D. 1845-1846.—The Wilmot Proviso. Bec 

































Unirxp cos or Au.: A. D. 1845-1846. 
A. D. 185@.—Clay's last “ Compromis 
The Fi Slave Law (with text). See 


Unrrk> Staras or Ax.: A. D. 1850 (Mancu), 


sa Oran tare), 
us DB Es acle Tom's Cabin.” See 
perm ov Au. ; A. D. 1869. 
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A. D, 1854.—The Kansas-Nebraska Bill,— 
Repeal tl Missouri Compromise. See 
Unrrep States or Am.: A, D. 1! 

A. D. 1854.—Abolition in Venezuela. See 
Venezveia: A. D. 1820-1886. 7 

A. D. 1854-1855.—Solidification of antisla- 
very sentiment #n the North.—Birth of the 
Republican Party of the United States. See 
Unirep States oF Am.: A: D, 1854-1855. 

A. D. 1854-1899.—The struggle for Kansas. 
See Kanaas A. D, 1854-1859 

A. D. 1856.—Abolition in Pern, See Pxru: 
A D. 1826-1876 

A.D. 1857.—The Dred Scott case. See 
Taree wrarae oe A: AD. ae . 

. D. 1859.—John Brown at Harper's Ferry. 
See Tria beatae or Am: A, D 1859. 

A. D. 1860-1865.—Thé slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion in the United States. Sce Unrrep States 
or Am AD. 1860 (Novemner—Decempen), 
and after 

A. D. 1861 (May).—The first war-thrust. 
General Butler declares the slaves to be C 
traband of War. See Unrrep States oF Am, 
AD 1861 (May) 

A. D. 1861 (August).—Act of Cony s free~ 
ing slaves employed in the service of the Re- 
bellion. See Geurcp Srates or Am.: A. D. 
1861 (AUGUST) 

A.D, 1861 (Au 
mont’s premature 
tion in 
it. See Univep Siares or Am: AL 
(Averst—Ocrorer Mrssounn). 

A. D. 1862.— Compensated Emancipation 
proposed by President Lincoln. Sco Unrrep 
Srarcsor Aw: A D 1862 (Marcn) PRestpEnT 
LINCOLN 8 PROPOSAL OF COMPENSATED EMANCI- 
PATION ‘ 

A. D. 1862.—Federal officers forbidden, by 
the amended Militi Code, to surrender 
fugitive slaves. See Unrrep States of Am: 
A D 1862 (Marcy) AMENDMENT OF THR BEILI- 
TARY CODE bi 

A. D. 1862.— Abolition in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories of the United 
States. Sec Usirep Statesor Am: A.D, 1863 
(Aprrt—J uxe) 

A. D, 1862.—General Hunter's Emancipa- 
tion Order, rescinded by President Lincoin, 
See Unrrep Staves or Am.: A. D. 1862 (May) 
GENERAL HUNTER'S EMANCIPATION ORDER. 

A. D. 1862.—First arming of the Freedmen 
in the War for the Union, Sec Unirep Starss 
or Am.. A D, 1862 (May: Sour Caromma), 

A. '862.—Gradual Emancipation in West 
Vii rovided for. See West Vironvia: 
A BS 1862 (APRIL—DECEMBER). 

A. D. 1862 —Act confiscating the property 
and freeing the slaves of Rebels. See Unrrmp 
States or Am.: A. D. 1862 (JuLy). > 

A. D. 1862.— President Lincoln's prelimi- 
nary or monitory Proclamation of E: 
tion, See Unrrep States oy Aw: A. D. 2 
(SKPTEMBER). 

A. D, 1862.—Abolition in the Dutch Weat 
Indies. Sev Netwertanps: A. D. 1880-1864 

A. D. 1863.—President Lincola’s final Proo- 
lamation of Enssceaten. See Uxiran 











st — September), — Fre- 
roclamation of Emancipa~ 
issouri, and Lincoln’s mbdification of 

D. 1861 











States or Am.: A. GanvaR 

A. D. 1864.—Repeal of the Fi Slave 
Laws. See Unrrep States or Au: A. D. 1866 
(Jue). 
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A. D. 1864.— Constitutional abolition of 
slavery in Louisiana. See Unrrep Sratxs or 
Amu.: A. D. 1863-1864 (DeceMBER—JULY), 
A.D. 1865.—Adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, forever prohibiting slavery. See Usrrev 
Sates or Aw. AD 1865 (Jaxvany). 

A. D. 1865.— Abolition in Tennessee by 
Constitutional Amendment. See TENNESSKE: 
AD 1865-1866 

A. D. 1865.—Emancipation of the families 
of colored soldiers. See Unrrep STaTEs or Ait 
A. D_1865 (Marcn) 

‘A. D. 1869-1893.—The slave-trade in Africa 
and the European measures for its suppres- 
sion.—"' While Livingstone was making bis ter- 
nible disclosures respecting the havoc wrought 
by the slave trader in east central Africa, 
Sir Samue) Baker was striving to effect in 
north central Africa what has been so succes 
fully accomplished in the Congo State During 
his expedition for the discovery of the Albert 
Nyanza, his explorations led him through onc 
of the principal man hunting regions, wherei 
murder and apoliation were the ec t occupa 
tions of powerful bands from Egypt and Nubia 
These revelations were followed by diplomane 
pressure upon the Khedive Ismail, and through 
the personal influence of an august personage he 
was finally induced to delegate to Sir Samuel the 
task of arresting the destructive careers of the 
slavers in thé region of the upper In bis 
book Ismuilia we have the record of his opera 
tions by himself — The firman issued to bim was 
to the effect that be ‘ was to subdue to the Khe- 
dive’s authority the countries to the south of 
Gondokoro, to suppress the slave trade, to intro 
duce a system of regular commerce, to apen to 
navigation the t lakes of the equator, and to 
establish a chain of military stations and com- 
mercial depots throughout ceutral Africa’ This 
mission began in 1869, and continued until 1874 
On Baker's retirement from the command of the 
equatorial Soudan the work was intrusted to 
Colonel C. G@ Gordon—commonly known as 
Chinese Gordon. Where Baker had broken 
grove, Gordon was to build, what his pre 

lecessor had commenced, Gordon was to fect 
and to complete. If energy, determination and 
self-sacrifice received their due, then had Gordon 
sorely won for the Soudan that peace and 
security which it was his dear object to obtain 
for it. " But élaving was an old institution in this 
part of the world. Every habit and custom of 
the people had some connection with it, They 
had always been divided from prehistoric time 
into enslavers and enslaved. How could two 
Englishmen, accompanied by only a handful of 
officers, removed 2,000 miles from their buse of 
supplies, change the nature of a race within a 
few years? Though much wrong had been 
avenged, many thousands of slaves released, 
many a slaver's camp scattered, and many strik- 
ing examples made to terrify the evil-docrs, the 
region was wide and long; and though within 
reach of the Nile waters there was a faint prom- 
fee of improvement, elsewhere, at Kordofan, 
Darfoor, and Sennaar, the trade flourished. 
After three years of wonderfal work, Gordon 
resigned. A short time afterwards, however, he 
resumed his task, wih She pomens Of a dictate, 
ever 8 region covering 1,100,000 square miles. 
But the personal courage, energy, and devotion 
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of one man opposed to a race can effect but 
little. . After another period of three years 
he aj jigned Then followed a revulsion, 
The ful government reverted to the old 
order of things . . . All traces of the work of 
Baker and Gordon have long ago been com- 
pletely obliterated, Attention has been given 
of late to Morocco. This near neighbor of Eng- 
land is just twenty xen belind Zanzibar... 
While the heart of Africa responds to the eivill 
ing influences moving from the east and the west 
and the south, Morocco remains stupidly indiffer- 
ent and mert, a pitiful example of senility and 
decay. The remaining portion of North Africa 
which still fosters slavery is Tripoli The occu- 
pation of Tunis by France has diverted snch 
trafic in slaves as it maintained to its neighbor. 
Though the watchfulness of the Mediterranean 
cruise ra renders the trade a precarivus one, the 
small latecn boats are frequently able to sail 
from such ports as Benghazi, Derna, Solum, ete , 
with living freight, ulong the const to Asia 
Mwor, In the interior, which is inaccessible to 
travellers, owmg to the fanaticisin of the Benousst 
sect, caravans trom Darfoor and Wadai bring 
large numbers of slaves for the supply of Tri- 
politan families and Senouissian sanctuaries, 
The partition of Aftca among the Euro- 
pean powers {by the Beilin Conference of 1885 
und the Anglo-German Convention of 1890 —see 
Arnica AD 1884-1801]. was the first 
effectuve blow dealt to the slave trade in inner 
Africa, The cast coust, whence a few years ago 
the slaves marched in buttalions to scatter over 
the wide interior of the continent for pillage and 
devastation, is to day guarded by German and 
British troops The islund of Zanzibar, where 
were equipped for their murderous enter- 
prises, is under the Britiyh flag ‘The final 
blow has been given by the act of the Brussels 
Antislavery Conference, taely (1498} ratited by 
the powers, whey modern civilization hus 
fully declared 1t8 opinions upon the question of 
slavery, and no single power will dare remain 
indifferent to them, under penalty of obloquy 
and shame... The Congo ute devotes her 
annual subsudlics of £120,000 and the export tax 
of £30,000 wholly to the task of securing her 
territory against the muligu influences of the 
slave trade, and elevating it to the rank of self- 
protecting states The German goverument 
undertakes the sure guardianship of its vast 
Africun territory as an imperin} possession, 80 14 
to render it inaccessible to the slave-hunter, . . . 
The coast towns are fortitied and garrisoned ; 
they [the Germans] are making thelr advance 
towards Lake Tanganika by the erection of 
military stations; severe regulations have been 
issued against the importation of arms and gun- 
powder; the Reichstag has been unstinted in {ts 
supplies of money ; an experienced administrator, 
Baron von jen, n appointed an im- 
perial commissioner, and scores of qualified sub- 
ordinates assist hi . . Bo far the expenses, I 




































think, hi £100,000 annually.” 

ee at Stanley, Blavory and the Stace Zvade in 
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arin F. Clarke, Cardinal Lavigeris and 

the African . 
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SLAVES AND GLADIATORS, Rising 
ofthe. See Spartacus, Risina or. 
—— 


SLAVONIC PEOPLES AND LAN- 
GUAGE.—''The name under which the Sla- 
Fonians appear in anclent literature is generally 
Venedi or Veneti. . . . This tame, bhi deem to 
the Slavonians themselves, is that by which the 
Toutonic tribes have from the first_desiguuted 
these their eastern neighbours, viz, Wends, and 





the use of this appellation by the Roman authors } 


plainly shows that their knowledge of the Sla- 
vonians was derived only from the Germans. 
The Old German form of this name was Wineda, 
and Wenden is the name which the Germans of 
the present day give to the remnants of a Sla- 
vonie population, formerly large, who now in- 
habit Lusatia, while they give the name of Win- 
den to the Slovens in Carinthia, Carniola and 
Styria... . If the Sluvonians themselves ever 
applied any common name to the whole of their 
family, it must inost probably have been that 
by which we now are accustomed to call them 

Slavs, or Slavonians; its original native for 
was Slovene... . The most ancient sources 
from which we derive a knowledge of the 
Wends or Slavonians, unanimously place them 
by the Vistula. From that river, which must 
have formed their western fronticr, they 
ded eastward to the Dnieper, and eve 
beyond. To the south the Carpathians formed 
their boundary. To the north they perhaps 
crossed the Dwina into the territory afterwards 
known as Novgorod. In the extensive woods 
and marshes which cover these remote tracts the 
Slavonians seem to have dwelt in peace and 
quiet during the first centuries after Christ, di- 
vided into a number of small tribes or clans. 
... It was not long, however, before their 
primitive home became too narrow for the Slavs. 
and as their numbers could no longer be con- 
tained within their ancient boundaries —and. 
perhaps, compelled to it by pressure from witb- 
out—they began to spread themselves to the 
west, in which direction the great migrations of 
the fourth and fifth centuries had made abun- 
dant room for the new immigrants. By two 
different roads the Slavs now begin to advance 
in great masses, On the one side, they cross the 
Vistula and extend over the tracts between the 
Carpathian mountains and the Baltic, right 
down to the Elbe, the former Germanic popula- 
tion of this region having either emigrated or 
been exhausted by their Fateatine contests and 
their deadly struggle with the Roman empire. 
By this same road the Poles, aud probably also 
the Chekts of Bohemia and Moravia, reached the 
districts they have inhabited since that period. 
In the rest of this western territory the Slavo- 
nians were afterwards almost exterminated dur- 



































ing their Moody wara with the Germans, so that | 


but few of thelr descendants exist. The other 
Toad by which the Blavonians advanced lay to 
the south-west, along the course of the Danube. 
These are the so-called South-Slavonians: the 
Bulgarians, the Serviaus, the Croatians, and 
for ‘Y¥. Thomsen, 











SLAVONIC PEOPLES AND LANGUAGE. 


naturally dignify its import and themselves by 
aestgaing a heel nification of ' glory’; — the 
Slavonians to themselves are, therefore, ‘the glo- 
rious race.’ But the truth seems to be, that 
‘Slava’ in its primitive meaning, was nothin, 
but ‘speech,’ and that the secondary notions o1 
joria,’ followed from this, as it does 
in other tongu f* If I know not the Sipening 
of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaket 
a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me.’ I. Corinthians, xiv. 11.). 
. . Slave or Slavonian was, therefore, nothing 
more than the gentile appellative, derive: 
from the use of the national tongue, and in- 
intended as antithetical to ‘foreigner.’ In the 
ancient historic world, the Slaves played an 
insignificant part. Some have identified them 
with the Scythians of Herodotus. . . . Like the 
Celts, they seemed destined to be driven into 
corners in the old world,”—J. G. Sheppard, The 
Fall of Rome, lect. 3.—See Stave: Ontarn, 
he Wendic or Slav group [lingual] 
came into Europe during the first five cent 
of our era; it is ‘divided Info two great branches, 
Eastern and Western. The first includes Rus- 
sian, Great Russian in West Central Russia; 
Little Russian, Rusniac, or Rutbene in the south 
of Russia and even into Austria, . . . Servian, 
Croatian, Slovenic, and Bulgarian, of which the 
most ancient form is to the whole group what 
Gothic is to the German dialects; modern Bul- 
garian is, on the contrary, very much altered. 
. . . The western branch covered from the 7th 
to the 9th century vast districts of Germany in 
which only German is now known: Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony, Western 
Bohemia, Austria, Styria, and Northern Carin- 
thia. Though now much restricted, it can still 
boast numerous dialects; among others the 
Wendic of Lusatia, which is dying out, Tzech 
or Bohemian, which is very vigorous (ten mil- 
lions), of which a variety, Slovac, is found in 
Hungary; lastly, Polish (ten millions)."— A. 
Lefévre, Raco and Language, pp. 289-240.—See, 
also: AkyaNs; SARMATIA; and ScyTHIANs. 
6-7th Centuries. — Migrations and settle- 
ments,—“ The movements of the Avars in the 
sixth century [see AVARs] secm to have had 
much the same effect upon the Slaves which 
the movements of the Huns in the fourth cen- 
tury had upon the Teutons. .. . The Slaves 
seem to have been driven by the Turanian incur- 
sions in two directions; to the North-west and 
to the South-west. The North-western division 
gave rise to more than one European state, and 
their relations with Germany form an important 
part of the history of the Western Empire, 
These North-western Slaves do not become of 
eee ve Se later. Bu baa South- 
western division playsa great part in the history 
of the sixth ane seventh. centuries, ++. The 
Slaves play in the East, though less thoroughly 
and less brilliantly, the same part, half conquer- 
ors, half disciples, which the Teutons played in 
























the Wet uring the te centur hey ap- 
pear only as ravagers; he sevent 
ir as “hettlers There seems nO doubt, that 


feraclius encouraged Slavonic settlements south 
of the Danube, doubtless with a view to défenoe 
against the more dangerous Avara.... A num- 
ber of Slavonic states thus arose in the 
the Hadriatic, as 
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Dalmatia now became Slavonic, with the excep- 

tion of the maritime cities The Slaves 

pressed on’ into & large part of Macedonia and 

Greece’—E A Freeman, Iitstorical Geog of 
jurope, h % rect 4—See, also, BALKAN AND 
ANUBIAN STALKS 77M CENTURY 
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SLESWIG __bdee Scieswis. 

SLIDING SCALE OF CORN DUTIES. 
Sco Pane Licieraion (ENGLAND) AD 
1816-1824 and Is42 

SLIVNITZA, Battle of (1885)_Sec BaLRAN 
AND DaNUBIAN S1aTKS AD 1878-1886 (BuL- 


@antA) 

SLOBADYSSA, Battle of (1660). See Po 
LAND A _D 1668-1696 

SLOVENES, The. Sev Suavonic Peories 

pesca a 

SLUYS: A. D. 1587.—Stege and capture 
by the Spaniards. Sce NeimrRuanps A D 
1587-1688 


A. D. 1604.—Taken by Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. See Neinrrianps A JD 1504-1609 


a 
SLUYS, Battle of (1340).—The first ereat 

naval victory of the English, won by Edward II 

who destroyed a French fleet um the harbor of 


Sluys 

SMALKALDE, League of. Sec Genwany 
A D_ 1530-1532 

SMALL-POX, AND VACCINATION 
bee Pacts, e1¢ | 6-13rm Crvrunita, and 
Menicat, Science 181H Crsicny 

SMERWICK, Massacre of (1580). 
Inrvann A_D, 1559-1603 

‘SMITH, Captain John: American voyages 
and adventures. See Virainra A PD 1607- 
1610, and 1609-1616, also, Amxnnma A D 1614- 


1615 
SMITH, Joseph, and the founding of Mor- 
monism. See Monwonre 
SMITH, Sir Sidney, and the siege of Acre. 
See France A D. 1798-1799 (Aucusr—Av 
oust) 


See 
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SMITH COLLEGE. See Epvcatiox, 
Moprrn’ Rerorms, &c A D_ 1804-1801 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, The. 
James Smithson, an Englishman, who died in 
1820, left his property. by will to the United 
States of Americg, for the founding of ‘an 
establishment for tae increase and diffusion of 
knowledge amoung men’ The bequest was ac 
copted by the United States government, and the 
fund derived from it, amounting to nbout 8541,- 
000 was applicd (0 the creation of the Smith 
somian Institution organized at Washington in 
1846 The Institution as planned by Professor 
Joseph Henry, ats first secretary has two ob 
Jects, namely to promote original investigation 
fod study m scicnce ot hiterature and to assist 
the diffusion of knowledge by interchanges be 
twecn men of learning every where In both di 
rections it has done a great work — The National 
Muscum of the Umited states definitcly ceaud 
in 1879 is associated with the Smithsonian Instr 
tution under its custody and direction The 
United States Buraau of Ethnology 15 m working 
conne ton with it and the Amcncan Historical 
Associ ition isan afthated Soocty In 1801 the 
Institution recerved # gift of $200 000 from 
Thomas G Hodgkins of Sctaukect NY 
SMOLENSK, Battleof. Nc Rersta A D 
1812 (Ju\R—St rt warn) 
SMYRNA _ Turkish massacreof Christians 
(1821) See Grrer AD 1821-1829 
SNAKE INDIANS, The Sec Ammnican 
Agonists Suosnon 4y Fawn 
SNUFF-TAKERS, The. sv 
sutisor Aw A D 180 
SOBIESKI, John, and his deliverance of 
Vienna. see Porwwp AD 1668-1606 , aud 
Honasny A D 1668-1683 
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SOBRAON, Battle of (1846). Sec [xpra 
A _D 1845-1849 

SOBRARBE, Kingdom of. See Spain 
A D 1035-1258 


SOCAGP TENURE.—FREESOCAGE. 
See Fr upan TRENURLS 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Communism.— Socialism.— Labor-organization. 


Utopias, Ancient and Modern,—“ Specula 
tive Communism has « bniliant history It 
begins about six hundred years before Christ 
with Phaleas of Chalcedon, whom Milton speaks 
of as the first to recommend the equalization of 
propertyfmiand Plato favors Communism. In 
the fifth book of the ‘ Republic,’ Socrates is made 
to advocate, not merely community of goods, 
but also community of wives and children This 
‘was no after dinner debauch in the groves of the 
Academy, aa Milton too severely suggests It 
was e logical conclusion from a mistaken prem- 
ise, ‘The ideal aimed at was the unity of 
the Btate, whose pattern appears to have (Bas 
partly Pythagorean, and partly Spartan In re- 
gard to property, the formulat yurpose Was, 
hot to abolish wealth, but to abolish povert, 
In the ‘Laws’(v 18), Plato would allow to 
Tichest citizen four times as much inoome a to 


the In to women, the sim was 
not sensual indulgence, but the and 
rearing of the fittest » community 





of wives and children was for the ruling class 
only, not for the hushandmen, nor for the artifi- 
cers So also, probably, the community of 
goods. We say probably, for the scheme {a not 
wrought out in afl its @etajls, ang Plato himself 
had no hope of seeing dfeam tealized till 
kings are philosophers, or philosophers are kings. 
The echoes of this Pletonic speculation have 
been Joud and long About the year 816 B. C., 
Evemerus, sent secant by Cagsander, King of 
Macedon, on & voyage of scientific discovery, re- 
History’ the finding of an 
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had community of goods, bit not of women 
The ‘Civitas Solis’ of Campanella, publ in 
1698, was in imitation perlaps of More's “Uto 

ia” This City of the Sun stood on a mountain 
fn Ceylon, under the equator, and bad a commu 
nity both foods and of women About the 
same time Lord Bacon amused Mmself by writing 
the ‘ New Atlantis,’ a mere fragmnt, the porch of 
a building that was never finished In the great 
ferment of Cromwells time the ‘Oceana of 
Harrington appeared (1656), a book famous mm 
its day, with hngh traditional repute evcr since, 
but now scldom read except by the very few 
who feel themselves called upon to master the 
literature of the subject Hallam pronounces it 
adull, pedantic book, and nobody disputes the 
verdict Harrington advocates ‘a division of 
land, no one to have more than two thousand 
pounds’ (ton thousand dollars) ¥otth ‘Lhe up 
shot of it all woukd be, ® moderate wnstocracy of 
the middle classes Such books belong to a class 
by themselves, which may be called Poctico 
Political, msthet scholarly humane ond bopc 
ful ‘They arc not addressed to the mass If 
they make revolutions, 1t 18 only m the long run 
‘They are not battles ‘nor half battls but only 
the bright wild dreams of med soldicrs in the 
pauses of baths — Communistic books with ton 
an them arc not modein only but recent 
Modern Communisin now grown so surly and 
savage everywhere began mildly cnough — As a 
system, 1t 18 mostly French, name and all The 
famous ‘riters are aint Simon Fournr Con 
aidcrant Prondhon Cabet, and Toms Blane — 
RD Hitchcock Sxialism, pp 33-36 

Arsoix M Kaufmann 0 tomas 

Definition of Terms: Socialism —Commun- 
1sm.—Collectyism.—' As socilism has been 
most powerful and most studud on the Conti 
nent it may be interesting to compare the defint 
tions given hy some leading French and Ger 
man economists The great German ¢conomist 
Roscher defines it as wcluding those tendencies 
which demand a greater regard for the common 
weal than Consists with human nature’ Adolf 
Had suys that ‘we may detne as socialistic 
«very tendency whi h demands the subordination 
of the individual will to the community ’ Janet 
more precisely defines it as follows —‘ We call 
socialism eveiy doctrine which teaches that the 
State has @ right to correct thc wequality ot 
wealth which exists among men and to legally 
establish the balance by taking from those who 
have too much in order to give to those who 
have nob enough, and that in # permanent man 
ner, and not in such and such a partic ular case— 
& famine, for instémea a public calamity, etc’ 
Laveleye explains it thus ‘In the figst place, 
every socialistic doctrine aims at jucing 
Breater equality in social conditions, and in the 
second place at realising those reforms by the law 
orthe State’ Von Scheel simply defines it as 

‘economic pollowophy of “the suffering 
clasees,’"——'T, Kitkup, A History of Socaliam, 
tntrod-—“*The economic quintessence of the 
socialtstic pro, , the real aim.of.the inter- 
pepe Megane is o fonews te Epis 
yal vate ital fi e the speculative 

method of cotion, regulated on behalf of 
cetera the free competition of private 
ey ae Beas of collective capital, 
pats, by a ‘of ptoductian which w 

troduce & unified (goglal or ‘ collective’) organ- 
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izetion of patidmal labour, on the basis of collec- 
tive or coffimon ownership of the means of ore 
duction by all the members of the society ‘his 
collective method of production would remove 
the present competitive system, by placing under 
official administration such departments of pro- 
duction as can be managed collectively (socially or 
co operatively), as well as the distmbutjon among 
all of the common produce of all, according to 
the amount and social utility of the produciive 
labour of each This represents in the shortest 
possible formula the aim of the soctelism of 
today '"—A Schifie, The Quintessence wf So- 
aalinn, pp 34 —"Soualism, while it may 
admit the states mght of property. over against 
another state, docs away with all ownership, qn 
the part of members of the state, of things that 
do not perish ip the using, or of their own Inbot 
in creating material products Its first and last 
pohcy 28 to prevent the acquisition or exclusive 
usc of capital. by any person or association under 
the control of the state, with the exception, per- 
haps of artes of Juxury orenyoyment procured 
hy thc savings of wages. No savings can give 
nse fo what 18 properly called capital, or means 
of production in private hands Commun- 
ism in its ordinary signification, 18 a system or 
form of common hfe, fn which the night of pri- 
\ate or family property 13 aboli by law, 
mutual consent o1 vow Collectivism, 
which 1s now used by German as well as by 
Trench writers denotes the condition of a com- 
Tmunity when its affairs especially its industry, 
1s managed m the collective way, instead of 
muthod of scparatc, individual effort It has,, 
from its derivation, some advantages over the 
vague word sociahsm which may mclude many 
varieties of associated or united hfe"—T D. 
Woolsey Communiem and Socialism, pp 1-8 
A. D. 1720-1800.— Origin of Trades Unions 
in England.—'‘A Trade Umion, as we under- 
stand the term, 1s a continuous association of 
wagt carners for the purpose of maintainng or 
improving the conditions of ther employment. 
We have, by our definition, expressly ex- 
cluded from our Instory any account of the in- 
numerable instances in which the manual work- 
ers have formed ephemeral combinations agaton 
their social supenors. Stnkes are as old as 
lustory itself The mgenious seeker of historical 
pes might for instance, find in the revolt, 
C 1490 of the Hebrew brickmakers in 
against being required to make bricks wit it 
straw, a curious precedent for the stnke of the 
Stalybridge cotton sptnners, A. D 1892, against 
the Supply of bad material for their work. But 
we cannot seriously regard, as in any way anal- 
ogous to the Trade Union Movement of to day, 
the innumerable rebellions of subject races, 
slave insurrections, and the semi servile peasant 
revolts of which the anvals of history are full. 
When, however, we pass from the annals 
of slavery or serfdom to those of the nominally 
free citivenship of the medieval town, we are on 
more debatable ground We make no pretence 
ton thorough knowledge of Enghsh town-tife in 
the Middle A, But it is clear that there were 
at all times, ide of the indey master 
craftsmen, a number of hired journeymen, who 
are known to have occasionally combined ageinst 
their rulers and governors . . After detailed. 
ublished instances of a 
England, we are fully 
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convinced that there is as yet no evidence of the 
existence of any such durable and independent 
combination of wage-eurners against their em- 
ployers during the Middle Ages. There are cer- 
tain other cases in which associations, which are 
sometimes assumed to have been composed of 
journcymen maintained a continuous existence, 
ut in‘all these cases the ‘Bachelors’ Company,’ 
presumed to be a journcymen’s fraternity, formed 
a subordinate department of the masters’ gild, 
by the rulers of which it was governed, Tt will 
be obvious that associations im which the em- 
ployers dispensed the funds and appointed the 
officers cun bear no analogy to modern Trade 
Unions ‘The explanation of the tardy growth 
of stable combiuation among hired journeymen 
is, we beheve, to be found in the laid sie of 
economic advancement which the skilled handi 
craftsman still possessed The apprenticed 
journeyman in the skilled handicrafts belonged, 
until Comparatively modern times, to the same 
social grade us his employer, and was, indeed, 
usually the son of a master in the same or an 
anelogous trade, So long as industry was car- 
ried on mainly by small masters, each employing 
Dut one or two journey men, the period of any 
energetic man’s service as a hired wage earner 
caunot normally have exceeded afew years... 
Under such system of mdustry the journeymen 
would possess the same prospects of economic 
advancement that hindered the giowth of stable 
combinations in the ordinary handicrafts, and in 
this fact may lie the caplavation of the striking 
absence of evidence of any Trade Unionism in 
the building trades right down to the end of the 
Sieliecnth century When, however, the capi- 
talist builder or contractor began to supersede 
the master mason, master plasterer, &., and 
this class of small entrepreneurs had again to 
give place to a hierarchy of hired workers, Trade 
nions, in the modern sense, began, as we shall 
see, to arise. We have rwelt at some length 
upon these ephemeral assoviations of wage- 
earners and on the journeymen fraternities of the 
Middle Ages, because it might plausibly be 
argued that they were in some sense the prede- 
cessors of the Trade Union. But strangely 
enough {t is not in these institutions that the 
origin of Trade Unionism has usnally been 
sought, For the predecessor of the modern 
Trad Union, men bave turned, not to the 
medieval associations of the wage-earners, but 
to those of their employers—that is to say, the 
Craft Gilds. . . The supposed descent of the 
‘Trade Unions from the mediaval Craft Gild rests, 
‘a8 far as we have been able to discover, upon no 
evidence whatsocver. ‘The historical proof is all 
the other way. In London, for instance, more 
than one Trade Union has preserved an unbroken 
existence from the cighteenth century. The 
Craft Gilds still exist in the City Companies, and 
atno pat in their hist do we find the slight- 
est evidence of the branching off from them of 
independent journeymen’s societies. . . . We 
dave failed to discover, either in the innumerable 
trade pamphlets and broad-sheets of the time, or 
in the Journals of the House of Commons, any 
evidence of the existence, prior to 1700, of con- 
tinuous associations of wage-earners for main- 
taining or improving the conditions of their em- 
permet, nd when we remember that during 
latter decades of the seventeenth century the 
employers of labour, and especially the industrial 
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‘companies’ or corporations, memorialised the 
House of Commons on every conceivable griev- 
ance which affected their particular trade, the 
absence of all complaints of workmen's combina- 
tions Sagurete to us that no such combinations 
existed In the early years of the eighteenth 
century we find isdlated complaints of combina- 
tions ‘lately entered into’ by the skilled workers 
in certain trades, As the century progresses we 
watch the gradual multiplication of these com- 
plaints, met by counter accusations presented by 
organised bodies of workmen... If we ex: 
amine the evidence of the rise of combinations in 
particular trades, we see the Trude Union spring- 
ing, not from any particular institution, but from 
every opportunity for the meeting together of 
wage earners of the same trade Adam Smith 
remarked that * people of the same trade seldom 
meet together, even for merriment and diversion, 
but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public, or in some contrivance to raise prices.’ 
And there is actual evidence of the rise of one of 
the oldest of the exisung Trade Unions out of a 
gathering of the journeymen ‘to take a social 
pint of porter together '” More often it is a tu- 
multuous strike, out of which grows a perma- 
nent organisation If tho trade is one in 
which the journeymen frequently travel in search 
of work, we note the slow elaboration of aystem- 
atic armngements for the relicf of these 
‘tramps’ by their fellow-workers in each town 
through which they pasa, and the inevitable pas- 
sage of this far-exiending tramping society into 
a national Trade Union .. We fod that at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the typl- 
cal journeyman tailor in Loudon aud Westminister 
had become a lifelong wage-catner. It is not 
surpris ng, therefore, that one of the earliest in- 
stances of permanent Trade Unionism that we 
have been able to discover occurs im this trade, 
The master tailors in 1720 complain to Purlia- 
ment that ‘the Journcymen Taylors in and about 
the Cities of London and Westminster, to the 
number of seven thousand and upwards, have 
lately entered into a combination to raise their 
wages and kcave off working an hour sooner than 
they used todo, and for the better carrying on 
their design have subscribed their respective 














names in books prepared for that purpose, at the 
several houses of call or resort (being publick- 
houses in and about London and Westminster) 


where they use; and collect several considerable 
sums of money ‘to defend any prosecutions 
against them,’ Parhament listened to the mas- 
ters’ complaint, and pagsed the Act 7, Geo. I st. 
1, c. 13, restraining both the giving and the tak- 
ing of wages in excess of 8 statéd maximum, all 
combinations being prohibited. Frum that time 
forth the journeymen tailors of London and 
Westininster have remained in effective though 
sometimes informal combination, the organisation 
centring round the fifteen or twenty ‘houses of 
et and B. Webb, The History of Trade- 
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A.D. -1797.— Madly, Morelly, and the 
conspitacy af Baberst, in France" If Rous- 
sean cannot be numbered among the commu- 
ral pid ay ha 
a dreamer, the second of » more practioal epirit 
—Geserve that title. . . 
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Babcous. 


Robert 


back from the practical application of his own the- 
ories. Tbe establishment of community of goods, 
and even of equality of fortunes, he dared not ad- 
vocate. ‘Theevil,” he says, ‘is too inveterate for 
the hope of a cure.’ id 80 he advised half 
measures — agrarian laws fixing the maximum of 
landed estates, and sumptuary laws regulating 
expenses. . . . Morelly, whose principal works 
are a communistic posi, called The Busifiade 
(1758) and ‘The Code of Nature’ (1755), is culled 
by a French writer one of the most obscure au- 
thors of the last century. But he knew what he 
wanted, and had courage to tell it to others, . . . 
Morelly’s power on subsequent opinion consists 
in his being the first to put dreams or theorics 
into a code; from which shape it seemed easy to 
fanatical minds to carry it out into action, “His 
starting-point is that men can be made good or 
evil by institutions. Private property, or avarice 
called out by it, is the source of ull vice. ‘Heuce, 
where no property existed there would uppear 
none of its pernicious consequences.’. . . In 
1782, Brissot de Warville invented 
used’ afterward by Proudhon, Propri 
vol... . Twelve years afterward a war against 
the rich begun, and such measures asa maximum 
of property and the abolition of the right to 
make « will were agitated. But the right of 
property prevailed, and grew stronger after each 
new revolution. In 1796 the conspiracy of the 
Equals, or, us it is generally culled, of Babwuf, 
was the final and desperate measure of a portion 
of those Jacobins who had been stripped by the 
fall of Robespierre (in 1794) of political power. 
It was the last hope of the extreme revolutionists, 
for men were getting tired of agitanions and 
wanted rest. This conspiracy seems to have 
been fomented by Jacobins in prison; and it is 
said that one of them, who was a believer in Mor- 
elly aud had his work in bis hands, expounded its 
doctrines to his fellow-prisoner Babouf. When 
they were set at liberty by an amnesty law, there 
was a successful effort made to bring together 
the society or sect of the Equals; but it was 
found that they were not all of one mind. Bab- 
uf was for thorough measures— for a com- 
munity of goods and of labor, an equality of 
conditions and of comforts. . There was a 
secret committee of the society of the Equals, as 
well as an open society. The latter excited the 
suspicion of the Directory, and an order was 
given to suspend its sessions in the Pauthcon (or 
Church of St. Genevieve). The order was exe- 
cuted by Bonaparte, Sion general of the army of 
the interior, who dispe: the members and put 
4 seal on the doors of the pluce of meeting. 
Next the Equals won over a body of the police 
into their measures; and, when this force was 
disbanded by the Directory, the Equals estab- 
lished s committee of public’ safety, The com- 
tnittee was successful in bringing as many as 
sixty of the party of the mountain into their 
Tanks, and an insurrection was projected. Seven- 
teen thousand fighting men were calculated upon 
by, the conspirators as at thelr dis But av 
offcer of the army whom they h 
into their plots denounced them to the Directory. 
he leiding iratora were arrested [1707]. 
Baboout suffered death, and five oth- 
banished."—T. D. Woolsey, Oommunts 
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A. D. 1800-1824.— Robert 
periments at New Lanark and his New Har- 
mony Society.—‘‘ Whilst in France the hurri- 
canc of the Revolution swept over the land, in 
England a quieter, but not on that account less 
tremendous, revolution was going on. Steam 
and the new tool-making were trans- 
forming manufacture into modern industry, and 
thus revolutionising the whole foundation of 
bourgeois eae. . -.. With constantly increas- 
ing swiftness the splitting-up of society into 
lurge capitalists and non-possessing proletarians 
went on, Between these, instead of the former 
stable middle-class, an unstable mass of artisans 
and small shopkeepers, the most fluctuating 
portion of the population, now led a precarious 
existence. The new mode of production was, as 
yet, only at the beginning of its period of ascent; 
as yet it was the normal, regular method of pro- 
duction —the only one possible under existing 
conditions. Nevertheless, even then it was pro- 
ducing crying social abuses... . At this june- 
ture there caine forward as a reformer a manu- 
facturer 29 years old—a man of almost sublime, 
childlike simplicity of character, and at the same 
time une of the few born leaders of men. Robert 
Owen had adopted the teaching of the material- 
istic philosophers: that man's character is the 
product, on the one band, of heredity, on the 
other, of the environment of the individual dur- 
ing his lifetime, aud especially during his period 
of development. In the industrial revolution 
most of his class saw only chaos and confusion, 
and the opportunity of fishing in these troubled 
waters and making large fortunes quickly. He 
saw in it the opportunity of putting into prac- 
tice Lis favourite theory, and so of brin 
order out of chaos. He had already tried it 
with success, as superintendent of more than 500 
men in a Manchester factory. From 1800 to 
1829, he directed the great cotton mill at New 
Lanark, in Scotland, as managing partner, al 
the same lines, but with greater freedom 
action and with a success that made him a Euro- 
pean reputation. A population, originally con- 
sisting of the most diverse and, for the moat 
part, very demoralised elements, a population 
that ually grew to 2,500, he tu! into a 
model colony, in which drunkenness, police, 
magistrates, lawsuits, poor laws, charity, were 
unknown, And all this simply by pla ng the 
people in conditions worthy of human nae 
and especially by carefully bringing up the 
ing generation. He was the founder of infant 
schools, and introduced them first at New Lan- 
ark... . Whilst his competitors worked their 
people 8 or 14 hours a day, in New Lanark the 
working-day was only 10} hours, When a crisis 
in cotton stopped work for four months, his 
workers received their full wages all the time. 
And with all this the business more than doubled 
in value, and to the last yielded large profits to 
its proprietors. In spite of all this, Owen was 
not content. The existence which he secured 
a his workers ales in Hie ses aah tar ire 
ing worthy of human beings. ‘The 
The working 
wee 

















were slaves at my mercy,’... ‘ 
rt of this population of 2,500 
daly producing as much real wealth for 
as, aoe fhe half as ceatary, belies. popuiton of 
oq working pai & po “ 
000 to create. I asked myself, becaine 
difference between the 


of the ‘wealth cousmtined 
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by 2,500 persons and that which would have 
been consumed by 600.0007’ ‘The answer was 
clear, It had been used to pay the proprietors 
of the establishment 5 per cent. on the capital 
they had laid out, in addition to over £800,000 
clear profit, And that which held for New Lan- 
ark held to a still greater extent for all the facto- 
ries in England, . The newly-created gigantic 
roductive forces, hitherto used only to enrich 
dividuals and to enslave te masses, offered 
to Owen the foundations for a reconstruction of 
society, they were destined, as the common 
property of all, to be worked for the common 
of all Owen's Communism was based 
upon this purcly business foundation, the out- 
come, 80 10 say, of commercial calculation 
Throughout, it maintained this practical charac- 
ter "—F Engels, Svciulism, Utoman and Serentific, 
pp 19-24 Owen's projects ‘were received 
with applause at first “The Times’ spoke of 
‘his enlightened zeal in the cause of humanity ,’+ 
the Duke of Kent writes to Owen. ‘Ihavea 
most sincere wish that a fair trial should be 
gives to your system, of which I have never 
esitated to acknowledge myself an admirer * 
Lord Brougham sympathised with the propound- 
er of this social scheme, the judicial philoso 
pher Bentham became ‘actually a temporary 
ally of the * wilful Welshman,’ a committee was 
appointed, including Ricardo’ and Sir R Peel, 
who recommended Uwen's scheme to be tried, it 
was taken up by the British and Foreign Philan- 
thropic Society for the permanent relief of the 
working-classes; it was actually presented to 
Parliament with petitions humbly praying that 
a Committee of the House might be appointed to 
visit and reporton New Lanark But the motion 
‘was lost. The temporary enthusiasm cooled 
down. . . . Contemporaneously with royal 
speeches alluding to the prosperity of trude, and 
congratulations as to the flourishing appearance 
of town and country, the voice of Owen is 
silenced with his declining popularity. It must 
be remembered also that he Lad by this time 
juetly incurred the displeasure of the religious 
public, by the bold aud unnecessarily harsh ex- 
reasions of his ethical and religious convictions. 
‘hose who could distinguish the man from his 
method, who were fully aware of his generous 
philanthropy, purity of private life, and con- 
tempt of personal advancement could make 
allowance for his rash assertions. The rest, how- 
ever, turned away with pious horror or silent 
contempt from one who so fiercely attacked post- 
tive creeds, and appeared unnecessarily vehement 
fn his denial of moral responsibility. Owen set 
his face to the West, and sought new adherents 
in America, where he founded [1824] a ‘Prelim- 
foaty Society’ in ‘New Harmony’ [see below: 
A. D. 1805-1824), which was to the nucleus 
of his future ty. . . . In the following year 
Owen egreed to a change in the constitution, in 
favour of communism, under the title of the ‘New 
Community of Equality.’ The settle- 
ment enjoyed a temporary prosperity, but soon 
showed of decay, and Owen was destined 
to meet with as many trials in the new as be had 
encountered discouragements in the old world.” 
—M. Kaufmann, Utopias, ch. 6. 
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During the 18th century, ‘‘the employers suc- 
fede a sing a whol ‘ies of laws, some of 
em of 


raconian sorority designed to sup- 
ing men In Eng- 
land they are called the Combination Laws, and 
culminated in the Act of 40 George III , c. 108, 
which was passed in 1800 in response to a peti- 
tion from the employers. It made ull trade com- 
binations illegal... . The result of this law, 
which was expressly designed to put an end to 
strikes altogether, is an instructive exaniple of 
the usual effect of such measures. The work- 
men’s associations, which had frequently hitherto 
been formed quite openly, became secret, while 
they spread through the length and breadth of 
England The time when the books of the Union 
were concealed on the moors, and an oath of 
secrecy was exucted from its members, is still a 
living tradition iu labour circles It was 6 time 
when the hatred of the workers towards the up- 
classes and the legislature flourished luxuri- 
antly, while the younger generation of working 
men who had grown up under the shadow of re- 
pressive legislation, became the pillars of the 
revolutionary Chartist movement The old strug- 
gle against’ capital assumed a more violent 
character. . It was the patent failure of the 
Combination Laws which gave the stimulus to 
the suggestion of repeal soon after 1820," and the 
repeal was accomplished by the Act of 1824 
“The immediate consequence of this Act was 
the outbreak of a number of somewhat serious 
strikes The general public then took fright, 
and thus the real struggle for the right of com- 
bination began after it had received legal recog- 
nition In 1825, the employers rallied and de- 
manded the re-enactment of the earlier Jaws on 
the ground that Parliament had carried their re- 
peal with undue precipitation The Act of 
1825 which repealed that of the previous year, 
‘was a compromise in which the opponents of free 
combination had gained the upper hand. But 
they had been frustrated in their attempt to 
stamp out the Unions with all the rigour of the 
law, for the champions of the Act of 1824 were 
in @ position to demonstrate that the recognition 
of combination had already done something to 
improve the relations between capital apd Ja- 
bour It had at least done away with that 
secrecy which in itself constituted a danger to 
the State, and now that the Unions were openly 
avowed, their methods had become less violent. 
Nevertheless, the influence of the manufacturers 
strongly predominated in framing the Bill... . 
The only advance on the state of things previous 
to 1824 which had been secured was the funda- 
mental point that a combination of working men 
was not in itself illegal — though almost apy ac- 
tion which could rise out of such s combination 
was prohibited. Yet it was under the Act of 
1825 that the Trade Unions grew and attained to 
that important position in which we find 
at the beginning of the seventies, Here was em- 
hatically a movement which the law might 
force into illegal channels, but could not 
ress. . . . The most serious danger that 
Frade Unions encountered wes in the course of 
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Sheffield trade were in a wholly exceptional - 
tion. . . . But both in Parliament and the 
it was declared that the occurrences at Sheffield 
called for more stringent legislation and the sup- 
ression of combinations of working men .. . 
ut times had changed since 1825 ‘he Unions 
themselves called for the mos&scarching ingui 
into their circumstances and methods, which 
would, they declared, proye that they were in no 
way implicated in such crimes as had been com- 
mitted in Sheflield The impulse given by 
Thomas Curlyle had raised powerful defenders 
for the workmen, first among whom we may men- 
tion the positivist Frederic Harrison, and Thomas 
Hughes, the co operator. . . The preliminaries 
to the appointment of the Commission of 1867 
revealod a change in the attitude of the em- 
ployers, eepectally the more infuectlal of them, 
which marked an enormous advance on the de 
bates of 1824 and 1825 ‘The investigation 
of the Commission of 1867-1869 were of a’ most 
searching character, ahd their results are con 
tained in eleven reports The Unions came well 
through the ordeal, and it was shown that the 
outrages had been confined to a few Unions, for 
the most part of minor importance It further 
appeared that where no combination existed the 
relations between employers and hands were not 
more friendly, while the position of the workers 
was worse and in some cases quite desperate 
‘The report led up to proposals for the legislation 
of Trade Unions, and to the legislation of 1871- 
1876, which was supported by many influential 
employers The attitude of Parliament had 
changed with amazing rapidity . ‘The Trade 
Union Acts of 1871 and 1876 give all Umons, on 
condition that t) register their rules, the same 
rights as were already enjoyed by the Frendly 
Societies in virtue of carher legislation, i ¢ the 
rights of legal personality They can sue and 
be sued, possess real and personal estate, and 
can proceed summarily against their oflicers for 
fraudulent conduct They also possess facthties 
for the transfer of investments to new trustees 
The Act of 1871 was extended by that of 1876, 
framed expressly with the concurrence of the 
Trade Union leaders The working men, 
now that they are left to conduct their meetings 
in any way they choose, have gradually de- 
veloped that sober and methodical procedure 
which amazes the Continental observer .. At 
Common Law, any action of Trade Unionists to 
raise wages seemed liable to punishment as con 
spiracy, on the ground that it was directed 
against the common weal. The course run b 
the actual prosecutions afd; indeed, prevent tis 
doctrine from ever receiving the sanction of a 
sentence expressly founded on it, but it gathered 
in ever heavier thunders over the heads of the 
‘Unions, and its very vagueness gave it the ap- 
pearance of a deliberate persecution of one class 
of society in the interests of another. The Act 
of 1871 first brought within definite limits the 
extreme penalties that could be enforced against 
Trade Unionists either at Statute or Common 
Law, . . . By the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875 workmen's economic 
pitas ene ob lage reoogalaed oa precisely the 
same footing as those of other citizens.”—G. von 
Schulze-Guevernitz, Social Peace, pp. 86-102. 
Aro m: Le Comte de Paris, The Trades’ 
Unione of Bngland.—W. Pn Trade Unions. 
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cial Science, Rep't of Comméttee on Societies and 
Strikes, 1860. 

‘A. D. 1805-1827.—George Rapp and the 
Harmony Society.—Robert Owen and the 
Community at New Harmony.—The “‘Har- 
mony Society ” was first settled in Pennsylvania, 
on a tract of land about twenty five miles north 
of Pittsburgh, in 1805, by George Rupp, the 
leader of a religious congregation in Germany 
which suffered poueenbon there and sought 
greater freedom in America From the begin- 
ning, they agreed ‘' to throw all their possessions 
into'a common fund, to adopt a uniform and 
pave dress and style of house, to keep thence- 
forth all things in common, and to labor for the 
common good of the whole body... At this 
time they still lived in families, and encouraged, 
or at auy rate did not discourage, marriage ” 
But in 1807 they became persuaded that ‘‘it was 
best to cease to live in the married state... 
Thenceforth no more marriages were contracted 

, and no more children were born. A cer- 
tain number of the younger people, feelin, 
vocation for a celibate life, at this time withdrew 
from the society” In 1814 and 1815 the society 
sold its property in Pennsylvama and removed 
to a new home in Posey County, Indiana, on the 
Wabash, w here 30,000 acres of land were bought 
for it The new settlement received the name of 
“Harmony ” But this in its turd was sold, in 
1824, to Robert Owen, for his New Lanark col- 
ony, which he planted there, under the name of 
the ‘New Harmony Community,” and the Rapp- 
ists returned eastward, to establish themselves 
at a lovely spot on the Olio, where their well- 
known village called “ Economy” was built. 
“Once it was a busy place, for it had cotton, 
silk, and woolen factories, a brewery, and other 
industries. but the most important of these have 
now [1874] ceased Its large factories are 
closed, for its people are too few to man them; 
and the members [numbering 110 in 1874, mostly 
aged] think 1t wiser and more comfortable for 
themselves to employ labor at a distance from 
theirown town, Thay are pecuniarily laterested 
in coal mines, in saw mills, and oil wells, and 
they control manufactories at Beaver Falls— 
notably a cutlery shop . . The society is re- 
ported to be worth from two to three millions of 
dollars "—C Nordhoff, Zhe Communsstic So- 
cvetues of the U S, pp 63-91 — At the settlement | 
m Indiana, ‘‘on the Separtare of the Rappites, 
persons favorable to Mr Owen's views came 
flocking to New Harmony (as it was thenceforth 
called) from all parts of the country. ‘Tidings 
of the new social experiment spread far and 
wide... In the short space of six weeke from 
the commencement of the experiment, a popula- 
tion of 800 persons was drawn together, and in 
October 1825, the number had increased to 900.” 
At the end of two years, in June, 1827, Mr, 
Owen seems to have given up the experiment 
and departed from New Harmony. ‘After his 
departure the majority of the population also 
removed and scattered about the country. Those 
who remained returned to individualism, and 
settled as farmers and mechanics in the ordinary 
way. One portion of the estate was owned by 
‘Mr. Owen, and the other by Mr. Maclure. They 
sold, rented, or gave away the houses and 
and their heirs and assigns have continued to do 
Wes H. Noyes, Hist. of American Socialiema, 
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A. D, 1826-1886.—The modern Co-operative 
movement in England.—‘'The co-operative 
ides as applied to industry existed in the latter 
part of the last century, Ambelakia was almost 
& co-operative town, as may be read in David 
Urquhart’s ‘Turkey and its murces’ So vast 
& municipal purtuership of industry has never 
existed since The fishers on the Cornish coast 
carried out co operation on the sea, and the 
miners of Cumberland dug ore on the principle 
of sharing the profits The plan has been produc- 
tive of contentment and advantage Gruyére is 
co operative cheese, being formerly made in 
the Jura mountains’ where the profits were 
equitably divided among the makers In 1777, 
as Dr Langford relates in his ‘Century of Bir: 
mingham Life,’ the tailors of that enterprising 
town set up a co operative workshop, which 18 
the earhest in Englist record In France un at 
tempt was made by Babauf in 1796, to establish 
a despotism of justice and equality by violence, 
after the manner of Richelieu, whose policy 
taught the French rev olutiomsts that force might 
be a remedy ‘Contemporaneous 
French revolutiontsts we had Slat. Basti! 
Bishop of Ourham, who surpassed all other 
Vishops in human sympathy and socul sagwaty 
He established at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, 
the first known ¢o operative store, and he, Connt 
Rumford, and Sir Thomas Bernard published in 
1795, and for many years after, plans of co oper- 
ative and soci! hife, far exceeding m vanety und 
thoroughness any 1n the minds of persons now 
living ~ ‘The ouly apostle of the social state 10 
England at the beginning of this century,’ Har 
riet Martineau testifies, ‘was Robert Owen,’ and 
to him weowe the co-operation ‘of today, ‘With 
him it took the shape of a despotism of philan- 
thropy.. . The amazing arrangements Mr 
Owen made at his New Lanark Mills for educat- 
ing his workpeople, and the large amount of 
profit which he expended upon their personal 
comforts, have bad no imitators except Godin of 
Guise, whose palaces of industry are to day the 
wonder of all visitors Owen, like Godin, knew 
how to make mavufacturing generosity pay 
. » It was here that Mr. Ower set up a co-oper- 
ative store on the primitive plan of buying goods 
‘and provisions wholesale and selling them to the 
workmen's families at cost price, he giving store- 
rooms and paying for the management, to the 

ter advantage of the industrial purchasers 

benefit which the Lanark weavers ssyoyed 
in being able to buy retail at wholesale prices 
was soon noised abroad, and clever workmen 
elsewhere began to form stores to supply their 
families in the same way The earliest instance 
of this is the Economical Society of Sheerness, 
commenced in 1816, and which is still doing 
business in the same premises and also in adja- 
cent ones lately erected. . . . These practical 

tive societies with economical objects 
tually extended themselves over the 

. Owen with splendid generosity, giving costl; 

ublicity to his successes, that others might it 
ikewise according to their means. His remark- 
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tive stores had been set up in England. There 
are records of 250 existing, cited in tered 
of Co-operation in England.’. . . The 
Society of 1844 was the first which adopted the 
principle of giving the sharebolders 5 per cent. 
only, and dividing the remaining profit among 
the customers. ere is a recorded instance 
this being done in Huddersfield in 1827, but no 
practical effect arose, and no propagandism of the 
plan was attempted until the Rochdale co opera- 
tors devised the scheme of their own accord, and 
apphed it They began under the idea of saving 
money for community purposes and establishing 
co operative workshops For this purpose they 
advised their Members to Jeave their savings ia 
the store at 5 per cent interest, and with u view 
to get secular education, of which there was httle 
to be had im those days, and under the impres- 
sion that stupidity Was against them, they seb 
apart 24 por cent of then profits for the pur- 
ose of mustruction, education, aud propagundism 
By selhng at etl prices they not only acquired 
funds, but they avordcd the imputation of under- 
selling thar neighbours, which they had the 
good seuse and goud fecling to They 
mtended to live, but thar principle was ‘to let 
live’ By encouraging meinbers to save their 
dividends 1 order to accumulate capital, they 
taugh! them habits of thitt By refusing to sel) 
on credit they made no losses, they meurred no 
expenses in Kequing books, and they taught the 
working Classes around them, for the first ume, 
to hye without fallmg into debt This scheme 
of equity, thrift, and education constututes what 
is calkd the ‘Rochdale plan" The subse- 
quent development of co operation hay been 
greatly due to the interest which Professor 
Maunce, Canon Kingslty, Mr Vansittart Neale, 
Mr Thomas Hughes, und Mr J M_ Ludlow 
took init They promoted successive improve- 
ments in the law which gave the stores lega) pro- 
tection, and enabled them to become bankers, to 
hold Iand, and allow their members to increase 
their savings to £200 ‘The members of co- 
operative societies of the Rochdale type now ex- 
ceed 900,000, and receive more than Bt millions 
of profit anuuully There are 1,200 stores in 
operation, which do a business of nearly 80 
millions a year, and own share capital of 8 mil- 
hions =The transactions of their Co-operative 
Bank at Manchester amount to 16 millions 
annually The sucicties devote to education 
£22,000 a year out of their profits, and mapy #0- 
cietivs expend important sume for the same 
pose, which is uot formally recorded in 
returns In the twenty-five years from 1861 to 
1886 the co-operators have dono business of u 
hee Cha ee, ne ave made gst 3 
people a profit of lions. . . . Co-o} 
ste in other countries bears no com) 
with its risc and progress in England. The 
French excel in co-operative workshops, the Ger- 
mans in co-operative banks, England in the or- 
ganisation of stores. No country has 
is witb all three Italy excels even German; 
co-operative banks. It has, 
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Holyoake, The Growth of Co-operation in Eng- 
land (Fortnightly Rev., August 1, 188 The 
“Christian ‘inlism” which arose in England 
about 1850, under the influence of Frederic! 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, 
identified itself practically with the co-operative 
movement. —R. T. Ely, Fresh and German 
Bocialiem, pp. 249-251. 

Axso NG J. Holyoake, Ihst of (o operation 
tn England.—The same, Ilist of the Rochdale 
Pioneers —B. Jones, Co-operative Production 

A, D. 1817-1825.—Saint Simon and Saint 
Simonism.—‘‘ Comte Henri de Saint Simon, the 
founder of French socialism, was born at Paris 
in 1760 He belonged to a younge* branch of 
the family of the celebrated duke of that name 
His education, he tells us, was directed by 
D'Alembert At the age of nmeteen he went as 
volunteer to assist the Aincrican colomes in their 
revolt against Britain . Tt was not til 1817 
that he began, in « treatise entitled *L'Indus- 
trie,’ to propound his soctalistie views, which 
he further developed in * L Orgunisateur’ (1819), 
‘Du Systdme industriel’ (1221), ‘Catechisme des 
Industriels* (1823) The last and most impor 
tant expression of Is vicws in the ‘Nouveau 
Christinnisme ' (1825) For many years before 
his death in 1825 Samt Simon had been reduced 
to the greatest straits He was obhged to ac 
cept a laborious post for a salary of £40 n year, 
to live on the generosity of u forner valet, and 
finally to solicit u small pension from Ins family 
Tn 1823 he attempted sufcade in despur It was 
not till very late in his career that he attached to 
himself a few ardent disciples As a tinnker 
Saint Simon was entirely deficient in system, 
clearness, and consecutive strength His writ 
ings are largely made up of a few ideas continu 
epeated © But lus speculations are always 
jous aud original, and he bas unquestion 
ably exercised great influence on modern thought, 
both es the historic founder of French socialism 
and as suggestiug much of what was afterwards 
elaborated into Comtism His opinions 
were conditioned by the French Kevolution and 
by the feudal and military system still prevalent 
in France. In opposition to the destructive hb 
eralism of the Revolution he insisted on the 
necessity of a new and positive re organisation of 
society So fur was he from advocating social 
revolt that he appealed to Louis XVII to in 
angurate the new order of things '™n opposi 
tion, however, to the feudal and mihtary sys 
tem, the former aspect of which lia. been 
strengthened by the Restoration, he advocated 
fan arrangement by which the industrial chiefa 
should control society. In place of the Medimval 
Church, tho spiritual direction of society should 
fall to the men of science. What Saimt-Simon 
desired, therefore, was an industrialist State di 
rected by modern sclence The men who are 
best fitted to cepeniee society for productite 
labour are entitled to bear rule in it. The social 
aim 1g to produce thiugs useful to life; the final 
end of social activity is ‘the exploitation of the 
lobe by association.’ The contrast between 
labour and capital, 80 much emphasised by Inter 
socialism, is not present to Saint-Simon, but it 
is assumed that industrial chiefs, to whom 
the coatrol of production is to be committed, 
shall rule tn the toterest of society. Later on, 
the caussof the poor receives greater attention, 
ee enn wee. ‘The New Christianity,’ 
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it becomes the central point of his teaching, and 
takes the form of a religion. It was this reli- 
goes development of his teaching that occasiéned 

is final quarrel with Comte. revious to the 
publication of the ‘Nouveau Christianisme’ 
Saint Simon bad not concerned himself with 
theology. Here he starts from a belief in God, 
and his object in the treatise is to reduce Chris- 
tianity to its simple and essential elements. . . . 
During his lifetime the views of Saint Simon 
had little influence, and he left only a very few 
devoted disciples, who continued to advocate the 
doctrines of their master, whom they revered a8 
a prophet. ‘The school of Saint-Simon in- 
sists strongly on the claims of merit; they advo- 
cute a social hierarchy in which each man shall 
be placed according w his capacity and rewarded 
according to his works This is, indeed, a most 
special and pronounced feature of the Saint- 
Simon Socialism, whose theory of government is 
a kind of spiritaal or scicatibe autocracy. . . 
With regard to the family and the relation of the 
sexes the school of Saint Simon advocated the 
coniplete emancipation of woman and her entire 
equality with mun "—T. Kirkup, A History of 
Socrates ch 2 

A. D. 1832-1847.— Fourier and Fourierism. 
—"Almost conteinporancously with St, Simon 
{see above A D 1817-1825] another French- 
man, Charles Fourier, was elaborating 2 different 
and, in the opimon of Mill, a more workable 
scheme of social renovation ov Socislistic linea. 
‘The work, indced, in whfch Fourier's main ideas 
are embodied, called the ‘Théorie des quatre 
Mouyements,” was published in 1808, long before 
ht Simon bad given his views to the world, but it 
received no attention until after the discredit of 





the St Simonsan scheme, beginning in 1832. 
Association ix the central word of Fourier’s as 
of St Simon's industrial system Associated 


gtoups of from 1 600 to 2,000 persons are to culti 
vate a square league of ground called the Pha- 
lange, or phalana, and are likewise to carry on 
all other kinds of industry which may be neces- 
sary ‘The individuals are to live together in one 
pile of buildings, called the Phalanstery, im 
order to economize in buildings, in domestic ar- 
rangements, cooking, ete , and to reduce distri- 
butors’ profits, they may eat at a common table 
or not, a8 secnis good to them that is, they have 
hfe in common, and a good deal in each other's 
sight, they do not work in common more than is 
necessary under the existing system; and there 
is not a community of propert, Neither pri- 
vate property, nor inheritance, is abolished. 

the division of the produce of industry, after 
minimum sufficient for bare subsistence has been 
assigned to each one, the surplus, deducting the 
capital necessary for future operations, is to be 
divided amongst the three grest interests 
Labour, Capital, and Talent, in the respective 
proportions of five-twelfths, four-twelfths, and 
three-twelfths Individuals, according to thelr 
several tastes or aptitudes, may attach them- 
selves to more than one of the numerous groups 
of labourers within each association, Every one 
must work useless things will not be produced; 
parasitic or unt work, such as the work 
of agents, distributors, middlemen generally, will 
not exist in the phalanstery; from all which the 
Fourierist argues that no one need work excea- 
sively Nor need the work be: 

the contrary, Fourier has 
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making ‘labour attractive Few kinds of labour 
are intrinsically disagreeable; and if any is un- 
pleasant, it is mostly because it is monotonous 
or too long continued On Fourier’s plan the 
monotony will vanish, and none need work to 
excess, Even work regarded as intrinsically re- 
pugnant ceaves 10 be so when it is not regarded 
as dishonourable, or when it absolutely must be 
done, But should it be thought otherwise, there 
is one way of compensating such work in the 
Phialanstery — let those who perform it be paid 
her than other workers, and Tet them vary it 
with work more agreeable, as they will have 0) 
tunity of doing im the new community ."— 
Graham, Secalian, Neto and Old, pp %-100 — 
Fourier (ied in 1887 After his death the lead- 
ership of his disciples, who were still few in 
number, devolved upon M. Considérant, the 
editor of ‘La Phalange,’ a journal which had 
deen staited during the previous year for the ad- 
vocacy of the doctrines of the school ‘The 
activity of the disciples continued unabated 
Every anniversary of the birthday of the foun 
der they celebrated by a public dinner Iu 1888 
the number of guests was only 90, ip the folluw- 
ing year they had increased to 200, and they 
afterwards rose to morc than 1,000. Every an- 
niversary of his death they visited his grave at 
the cemetery of Montmartre, and decorated it 
with wreaths of immortelics ‘Upon these solemn 
occasions representatives assembled from all parts 
of the world, and testified by their presence to 
the faith they had embraced In January, 1839, 
the Librairie Sociale, in the Rue del’ Ecole de 
Medicine, was established, and the works of 
Fourier and his disciples, with those of other 
socialist writers, obtained a large circulation. 
. .. In 1840 ‘La Phalunge,’ began to appear, as 
‘8 regular newspaper, three times a week. 
Some of its principles began to exercise » 
ful influence. Several newspapers in Pari 
throughout the country, demanded social rev- 
olution rather than political agitation. The cries 
of ‘ Organisation du Travail,’ ‘ Droit au Travail,’ 
that were now beginning to be heard so fre- 
quently in after-dinner toasts, and in the mouths 
of the populace, were traced back to Fouricr. 
Cabet already published his ‘Voyage en 
Icarie’; Louis Blanc was writing in ‘La Revue 
du Progrés,’ and many other shades of socialism 
and communism were springing into existence 
and eagerly competing for public favour. . 
M. Schneider communicated the theory to 
eountrymen in Germany, in 1887, The knowl- 
edge was farther extentled in a series of news- 
paper articles by M. Gatzkow, in 1842; and 
separate works treating of the subject were sub- 
sequently published by M. Stein and M Loose. 
Ta Spain, te found an active disciple in Don 
Joachin Abreu; and a plan for realisation was 
laid before the Regent Real Manuel de Beloy. 
In England, Mr. Hugh Dotierty was already ad- 
vocating {t in the ‘Morning Star.’ In 18¢i, his 
per appeared with the new name of ‘London 
lanx’; and it was announced that thousands 
of pounds, and thousands of acres, were at the 
Gisposal of the disciples’ The Communists of 
the school of Owen received the new opinions 
favourably, and wished them every success in 
their undertaking. In America, Fourier soon 
obtained followers; the doctrine seems to have 
been introduced by M. Jean Manesca, who was 
the secretary of a phalansterian society, estab- 
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lished in New York so carly as 1888. In 1840, 
no Jess than 50 German families started from 
New York, under the leadership of MM. Gaert- 
ner and Hempel, both Fourierists, to establish a 
colony in Texas, They seem to have prospered 
for a time at Icast, for their numbers subsequently 
rose to 200,000.« In October of the same year, 
the first number of the ‘Phalanx’ appeared at Buf- 
falo, in New York State. Mr Albert Brisbane, 
who had recently returned froin Paris, had just 
published a work on the ‘Social Destiny of Man,’ 
which is, toa great extent, an abridgment of M. 
Consid¢rant’s * Destinée Sociale ' He became the 
editor of the * Future,’ which replaced the ' Pha- 
Inbx,’ and was published at New York. This 
aper obtained but a smal) circulation, und Mr. 
Brisbane thought it advisable to discontinue it, 
and, in_its stead, to purchase a column in the 
‘New York Tribune.’ . When Mr Brisbane 
begun his propaganda, there was a ‘Society of 
Friends of Progress’ in existence in Boston. It 
included among its members some of the most 
eminent men in the intellectual capitul of the 
New World. . . . A paper called the ‘Dial’ was 
started, to which Emeison, Parker, nnd Mar 
garet Faller contributed Their object. was to 
advocate a community upon the principles of 
Fourier, but so modified us to suit their own 
peculiar views The result was the acquisition 
of Brook Farm... But the influence of Mr. 
Bnsbane was not limited to indirectly inspiring 
these eccentric experiments Jt was said that in 
New York alone, in 1843, there were three news- 
pupers reflecting the opinions of Founer, and no 
Jess than torty throughout the rest of the States. 
Besides this, many reviews were occupied in dis- 
cussing them. The first ussociation In America 
to call itself a phalanx was Sylvania. It waa 
begun in October, 1843, and Insted for about a 
year and a half. There were 150 members, and 
r. Horace Grecley’s name appears among the 
list of its officers; 1t consi of 2,800 avres in 
Pennsylvania... . irty four under- 
taken during the Fourier cacitement, but of 
these we bave complete statistics of only four 
teen. . . . The years 1446-7 proved fatal to most 
of them Indeed, Mr. Brisbune acknowledged 
in July, 1847, that only three then survived — 
A_ J. Booth, Fourier (Fortnightly Ren., Dec, 
1872) —“‘Horace Greeley, under date of July 
1847, wrote to the ‘People’s Journal’ the follow- 
ing ' ‘As to the Associutionists (by their adver- 
saries termed *‘ Fourierites”), with whom I am 
proud to be numbered, their’ beginnings are yet 
too recent to justify me in asking for their his- 
tory any considerable space in your columus. 
Briefly, however, tho first that was heard in this 
country of Fourier and his views (beyond a little 
circle of perhaps a hundred persons in two or 
three of our large cities, who had picked 
some notion of them in France or from Frencl 
writings), was in 1840, when Albert Brisbane 
published his first synopsis of Fourier’s theory 
of industrial and household Association. Since 
then the subject has been considerably discussed, 
and veveral attempts of some port have been 
made to actualize Fourier’s ideas, generally 
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many ag three hundred people, even if the land 
had ‘been given them. Of course the time for 
paying the first installment on the mortgage 
Covering thelr land has generally witnessed the 
dissipation of their sanguine dreams. Yet there 
are at least three of these embryo Associations 
still In existence; and, as cach sof these 18 in its 
third or fourth year, they may bo supposed to 
give some promise ‘of vitality. They. are tho 

forth American Phalanx, near Lecdsville, New 
Jersey; the Trumbull Phalanx, near Braceville, 
Ohio, and the Wisconsin Phalanx, Ceresco, Wis- 
consin Each of these has a considerable domain 
nearly or wholly paid for, is improving the soil, 
increasing its annual products, and establishing 
some branches of manufactures Each, though 
far enough from being a perfect Assoriation, 13 
animated with the hope of becoming one, ‘as 
rapidly as experience, time and means will al 
low.’ Of the three Phalanxes thus mentioned as 
the rear-guard of Fourierism, one —the Trum- 
bull—disappeared about four moaths afterward 
(very nearly ut the time of the dispersion of 
Brook Farm), and another—th+ Wisconsin— 
lnsted only a year Jonger, leaving the North 
American alone for the last four years of its ex- 
istence "—J. H Noyes, History of American 
Socialisms, ch 40 

Aveo In. R_ Brisbane 
Mental. Biography 

A. D. 1839-1894.— Proudbon and his doc- 
trines of Anarchism.—The Individualistic and 
Communistic Anarchists of the present gen- 
eration.—‘‘ Of the Socialistic thinkers who serve 
as akind of link between the Utopists and the 
school of the Socialism of historical evolution, 
or scientific Socialists, by far the most note 
worthy figure is Proudhon, who was born at 
Besancon in 1809, By birth he belonged to the 
working class, his father being a brewer's cooper, 
and be himscif as a youth followed the occupa 
tion of cowherding "In 1838, however, he pub 
hed an essay on general grammur, and in 1839 
he gained a scholaiship to be held for three 
years, a gift of one Madame Suard to his native 
town. The result of this advantage was his 
most important though far from his most volu- 
minous work, published the same yearas the essay 
which Madame Suard’s scholars were bound to 
write it bore the title of ‘What is Property?" 
(Qu’ est-ce que la propriété?) lis answer being 
Property is Robbery (La propriété est le vol) 
As may be imagined, this remarkable essa; 
caused much stir and indignation, and Proud- 
hon was censured by the Besancon Academy for 
its fesdaction, narrowly escaping a prosecution, 
In 1841 he was tried at Besancon for a letter he 
wrote to Victor Considérant, the Fourierist, but 
Was acquitted. In 1846 he wrote his ‘ Philoso- 
phie de la Misdre’ (Philosophy of Poverty), 
which received an elaborate reply aud refutation 
from Karl Marx. In 1847 he went to Paris. Iv 
the Revolution of 1848 he showed himself a vig- 
orous controverslalist, and was elected Deputy 


Albert Brisbawe, a 








for the Seine. . . . After the failure of the revo- 
Tution of "48, hon was imprisoned for three 
years, during which time he married a young 


Woman of the working class. In 1858 he fully 
doveloped hie system of ‘ Mutualiem’ in his last 
te th sated “Featice fn phe avolatos sai 
urch.’ In consequence of the publication 

Of tha book be had to retire to Brusoels, but was 
France and died 





at Passy in 1865."—W. Morris and E.'B. Bax, 
Socialism, sts Growth and Outcome, ch. 18.—"' In 
anarchism we have the extreme antithesis of 
socialism and communism. The socialist desires 
80 to extend the sphere of the state that it shall 
embrace all the more important concerns of life. 
The communist, at least of the older school, 
would make the sway of authority and the rou- 
tine which follows therefrom universal. The an- 
archist, on the other hand, would banish all forms 
of authority and have only a system of the moat 
perfect, liberty. The anarchist is an extreme 
individualist... . Anarchism, asa social theory, 
was first elaborately formulated by Proudhon. 
In the first part of his work, ‘What is Property?’ 
he brictly stated the doctrine and gave it the 
name ‘anarchy,’ absence of a master or sovereign. 
In that convection he said. ‘Ina given society 
the authority of man over man is inversely pro- 
portional to the stage of intellectual develop- 
ment which that society has reached. . . . Prop- 
erty and royaity have been crumbling td pieces 
ever since the world began. As man seeks 
justice in equality, so society seeks order in 
anarchy.” About twelve years before Proudhon 
published his views Josiah Warren zeached simi- 
jar conclusions in America. But as the French- 
man possessed the originality necessary to the 
construction of a social philosophy, we must re- 
gard him as altogether the chief authority upon 
ientific anarchism. . . . Proudbon’s social 
ideal was that of perfect individual liberty. 
Those who have thought him a communist or 
socialist have wholly mistaken his meaning. . . . 
Proudhon believed that if the state in all its de- 
partments were abolished, if authority were 
eradicated from society, and if the principle of 
laissez faire were made universal in its operation, 
every form of social ill would disappear. Ac- 
cording to his views men are wicked and igno- 
runt because, either directly or indirectly, they 
have been forced to be so: it is because they 
have been subjected to the will of another, or 
are able to transfer the evil results of their acta 
toanother If the individual, after reaching the 
age of discretion, could be freed from repression, 
and compulsion in every form and know that he 
alone is responsible for his acts and must bear 
their conscyuences, he would become thrifty, 
prudent, energetic; in short he would slwars 
see and follow his highest interests. He wou! 
always respect the rights of others; that is, act 
justly Such individuals could carry on all’ the 
great industrial enterprises of to-day eithersept 
arately or by voluntary association. No compul- 
sion, however, could be to force one to 
fulfil a contract or remain in an association 
longer than his interest dictated. Thus we should 
have « perfectly free play of enliglitened self- 
interests. equitable competition, the only natural 
form of social organization. . . . Proudhon’s 
theory is the sum and substance of scientific 
anarchism. How closely have the American an- 
archists adhered to the teachings of their mastert 
One group, with its centre at Boston and with 
branch associations in a few other cities, is com~- 
pes of faithful disciples of Proudhon. They 
vo that he is the leading thinker among those 
who have found the source of evil in society and 
the remedy therefor. The: poores hia analysis 
of social phenomena and is lead 
ally, though not implicitly. 
selves Indfvidualistic Anarchists, and claim to 
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be the only class who are entitled to that name. 
They do not attempt to organize very much, but 
rely upon ‘active individuals, working here and 
there all over the country.’ It is supposed that 
they may number in all’ some five thousand ad- 
herents in the United States... . They, like 
Proudhon, consider the government of the United 
States to be as oppressive and worthless as any 
of the European monarchies, Liberty prevails 
here no more than there, In some respects the 
system of majority rule is more obnoxious than 
that of monarchy. It is ayite as tyrannical, and 
in a repubhe it is more dificult to reach the 
source of the despotism and remove it. They 
regard the entire machiery of elections as word 
less and a hindrance to prospenty. They are 
opposed to political machines of all hinds. Tl 
never vote or perform the duties of citizens in 
any wav, if itean be avoided . . . Concerning 
the family relation, the anarchists believe that 
civil marrmge should be abolished aud * autono- 
mistic "marriage substituted This means that 
the contracting purties should agree to hive to 
ether as long ns it seems best to do so, und that 

e partnership sbould be «ssolved whenever 
either one desires it. Still, they would give the 
freest possible play to love aud honor as restrain 
ing motives, . . The Indiyidualistie Anarchists 
.«. . profess to have very little in common with 
the Internationalists. ‘The latter are Communis 
tic Anarchists. They borrow their aualysis of 
existing social conditions from Marx, or more 
accurately from the ‘communistic manifesto’ 
issued by Marx and Engels in 1847 In the old 
International Workingmun’s association they con- 
stituted the left wing, which, with its leader, 
Bakunine, was expelled in 1872 Later the fol- 
lowers of Marx, the socialists proper. disbanded, 
and since 1883 the International in this country 
has been controlled wholly by the anarchists, 
Their views and methods are similar to those 
which Bakunine wished to carry out by means 
of his Universal Alliance, aud which exist 
Jess definitely in the mnds of Russian Nil 
Like Bukunine, they desire to organize an inter- 
national revolutionary moverwnt of the laboring 
classes, to maintain it by means of conspiracy 
and, as soon as possible, to bring about a eral 
insurrection. In wis way, with the help of ex- 
piosives, poisons and murderous weapons of all 

‘inds, they hope to destroy all existing institu- 
tions, eocteelantical, civil and economic. Upon 
the smoking ruins they will erect the new and 
perfect society. Only a few werks or months 
will bo necessary to make the transition Durin; 
that time the aborers will take posscasion of al 
lands, buildings, instruments of production and 
distribution, Winn these in their possession, and 
without the interposition of government, they 
will organize into associations or groups for the 
PRs of carrying on the work of society.” 

. Osgood, Scientific Anarchtsm (Political Sei- 
once Granta. March, 1889). 

Axso in: F. Dubois, The Anarchist Peril. 

A. D, 1840-1848,—Louis Blanc and his 
scheme of State-aided Co-operation.—‘ St. 
Simonism would destroy individual liberty, 
would weight the State with endless - 
the whole details of production, dis- 
tribution, and trang) tion. It would besides 

out, 
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Louis Blanc to St. Simonism, in his ‘Organisa- 
tion du Travail’ (1840), whilst bringing forward 
a scheme of his own, which, he contends, would 
be at ouce simple, immediately applicable, and of 
indefinite extensibility; in fact a full and final 
solution of the Social Problem. The large system: 
of production, the large factory and workshop, 
he saw was necessary. Large capital, too, was 
necessary, but the large capitulist was not. On 
the contrary, capitalism — capital in the hands 
of private individuals, with, ay a necessary con- 
sequence, unbounded competition, was ruinous 
for the working classes, and not'good for the 
middle classes, including the capitalists them- 
selves, because the linger capitalists, if suf- 
ficien(ly astute or unscrupulous, can destroy the 
smaller ones by under selling, as in fact they con- 
stantly did His own scheme was what is now 
called co operative production, with the differ- 
ence that instead of voluntary effort, he looked 
to the State to give it its fitst motion, by ad- 
saneing the capital without interest, by draw- 
ing up the necessary regulations, and by naming 
the luerarchy of Workers for one year, after 
winch the cooperative groups were to elect 
ther own oficcrs He thought that if a num- 
Ber of these co operative associations were thus 
launched State aided in cach of the greater prov 
ances of industry, they could compete success- 
fully with the private Capitahst, and would beat 
lum within no very long time — By competition 
he trusted to drive him out in a moderate time, 
and without shock to industry in general But 
having conquered the capitalist by competition, 
he wished competition Lo cease between the differ- 
evt associations in any given industry, as he ex- 
pressed it, he would * ava} bims If of the arm of 
competition to destroy competition”. . . The net 
proceeds cach year Would be divided into three 
parts: the first to be divided equally amongst 
the members of the association, the second to be 
devoted partly to the support of the ol, the sick, 
the infirm, partly fo the alleviation of crises 
which would weigh on other industries, the 
third to furnish ‘instruments of Jabour’ to those 
who might wish to join the association. . . . 
‘apitalsts would be invited into the associations, 
and would reccive the current rate of interest 
at least, which interest would be guaranteed to 
them out of the nutionul budget; but they would 
only participate in the uct surplus in the cbharac- 
ter of workers... Buch was the scheme of 
Louis Blane, which, in 1848, when member of 
the Provisional Government in France, he had the 
opportunity, rarely granted to the social aystem- 
maker, of partially trying in practice. He was 
allowed to establish a number of ‘associations of 
working men by the aid of Government subsi- 
dies. The result did not renlize expectations. 
After a longer or shorter period of stru ging, 
every one of the associations failed; w! on 
the other hand, a number of co-operative a880- 
clations founded by the workmen's own capital, 
a8 also some industrial pai ips founded by 
capitalists, on Louis Blanc’s principle of distribu- 
tion of the net proceeds, were, successful... » 
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Brook Farm 


to start a few: after the second rising the Gov- 
ernment subsidized fifty six associations, all but 
one of which had failed by 1875”—W Graham, 
Bociatiem, Now and Old, ch 8, sect 5, wath foot. 
note, —*' In 1848 tho Constituent Assembly voted, 
in July, that is, after the revolution of June, a 
subsidy of three millions of ffancs in order to 
encourage the formation of working men's asso 
ciations Six hundred apphcations, half coming 
from Paris ulone, were made to the commission 
entrusted with the distribution of the funds, of 
which only fifty six were accepted In Patis, 
thirty associations, twenty-seven of which were 
composed of working men, comprising in all 484 
associates, received 890,500 fraucy Within six 
months, three of the Parisian associations failed, 
and of the 434 associates, seventy four resigned, 
fifteen were excluded, and there were eleven 
changes of managers In July, 1851, eighteen 
peanclatione had! consad'io exist? One year later, 
twelve others find vanished In 1563 four were 
still extant, and had been more or less successful 
In 1875 there was but a single one left, ‘hat of 
the file cutters, which, as Citi Finance re 
marked, was unrepresented at the Congress "— 
E de Laveleye, The Socialism of To day, ch 5, 
foot note 

Arso 1x L Blanc, 1848 Jlstorical Rerela- 
tions, rh 5-9, and 19 

A. D. 1840-1883.—Icaria.—In 1840, Etienne 
Cabet pubhshed in France an Utopian romance, 
the ‘Voyage en Icure,” which awakened re 
markable interest, very quickly He described 
in this romance an ideal communr'y, and eight 
ears later, having continued the propagation of 
13 social theories in the meanume, be ‘under 
took to carry them into practwe A tract of 
Jand was secured in Texas, and in Febraary, 
1848, sixty nine emigrants—the advance guard 
of what promised to be a great army of Icarians 
—set sail from Havre fo Orleans They 
were followed during the year by others —a few 
hundreds in all, but even before the Inter 
comers reached New Orleans the pioncers of the 
movement hud abandoned their Texas lands, 
disappointed in all their expectations and fudiog 
themselves utterly unprepared for the work they 
had to do, the expenditures they hud to make, 
and the hardships they had to endure — They 
retreated to New Orleans and were joined there 
by Cabet, It happened that the Mormoas, ut 
this time, were deserting their town of Nauvoo, 
in Illinois, and were making their hejira to Salt 
Lake City. Cabet struck a bargain with the re- 
treating disciples of Joseph Smith, which gave 
his community a home ready made The follow- 
ers who adhered to him were conveyed to Nau- 
voo in the spring, but two hundred more gave 
up the socialistic experiment, and either re 
mained at New Orleans or returned to France 
For a few years the colony was fairly prosperous 
at Nauvoo. Good scbvols were maintained, 
“Careful training in aanners and morals, and 
in Icarian principles and precepts, is work with 
which the Tohools are especially charged. Tho 
Printing office is a placo o! grat activity. News- 
Papers are printed in English, French and Ger- 
man, in wchool-books are published. . . . 
A library of 
standard Fyeach 











5,000 or 6,000 voiumes, chiefly 
works, seems to ve viuch pat- 
roniaed. .. . juent theatr.cal entertainments, 


social lectures 
of diversion”... These families 





from the condition of the happy Icarians of the 
‘Voyage,’ but considering the difficulties they 
have encountered they must be accredited wit 
having done remarkably well.” Dissensions 
arose however. In 1i Cabet found himself 
opposed by a majority of the community In 

ovember of that year he withdrew, with about 
180 adherents, and went to St Louis where he 
died suddenly, a few days after his arrival 
Those who had accompanied him settled them- 
selves upon an estate called Cheltenham, six 
miles west of St Louis, but they did not pros- 
per, and were dispossessed, by ‘the foreclosure 
of mortgage, in 1864, and’ the last of the com- 
munity was dispersed | The section left at Nau- 
voo held no title to lands there, after Cabet 
separated from them, and were forced to remove 
in 1860 They established themselves on a tract 
of land in Adams county, southwestern Iowa, 
and there Icaria, in a slonder and modest form, 
has been maintained, through many vicissitudes, 
tothe present day | A new secession, occurrin, 
1879-83, sent forth a young colony which settl 
at Cloverdale, Califorma, and took the name of 
the Icaria Speranza Community, borrowing the 
name '*Spernnza” from another Utopian romance 
by Pierre Leroua —A Shaw, Icarva 

A. D. 1841-1847.—Brobk Farm.—On the 
20th day of September, 1841, articles of aasocia- 
tion were made and executed which gave exis- 
tence to an Association bearing the name and 
style of “The Subscribers to the Brook Farm 
Insutute of Agriculture and Education.” By 
the second of these articles, it was declared to be 
the object of the Association ‘to purchase such 
estates as may he required for the establishment, 
and contiuuance of an agricultural, literary, and 
scientitic school or college, to provide such lands 
and houses, animuls, hbraries and apparatus, as 
may be found expedient or advantageous to the 
main purpose of the Assocation” ” By article 
six, ‘the Association guarantees to each share- 
holder the interest of five per cent annually on 
the amount of stock held by him in the Associa- 
tion” By article seven, ‘the shareholders on 
their part, for themselves, their heirs and ass}; 
do renounce all claim on any profits accruing to 
the Associition for the use of their capital in- 
vested in the stock of the Association, execpt five 
pcr cent interest on the amount of stock held by 
them” By article eight it was provided that 
“every subscriber may receive the tuition of one 
pupil for every share held by him, instead of five 
percent interest " The subscribers to these Arti- 
cles, for shares Fanging ia amount from $500 to 
$1,500, were George Ripley, Nathamel Haw- 
thorne, Minot Pratt, Charles A, Dana, William 
B Allen, Sophia W Ripley, Marig T. Pratt, 
Sarah F Stearns, Mariaune Ripley, and Charles 
O Whitmore. “The ‘Brook Association 
for Education and Agriculture’ was put in me, 
tion in the spring of 1841. There was no diffi- 
culty in collecting a company of men and women 
large enough to make a beginning. One third 
of the subscriptions was actually paid in, Mr, 
Ripley pledging his library for four hundred 
dullais of his amount With the sum subscribed 
@ farm of a little less than two hundred acres 
was bought for ten thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, in West Roxbury, abo::t nine miles from 
Boston. The site was a pleasant one, not far 
trom Theodore Parker's meeting-house in 8) 
Street, and in close vicinity to aome of the 
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wealthy, capable, and zealous friends of the 
enterprise. It was charmingly diversified with 
hill and hollow, meadow and upland. . . . Later 
experience showed its unfitness for lucrative 
tillage, but for an institute of education, a semi- 
esthetic, humane undertaking, nothing could be 
better. This is the place to say, once for all, 
With the utmost possible emphasis, that Brook 
Farm was not a ‘community ’ in the usual sense 
of the term There was no element of ‘social- 
ism’ in it There was about it no savor of 
antinomianism, no taint of pessimism, no aroma, 
however fuint, of nihilism It was wholly unlike 
any of the ‘religious’ associations which bad 
been established in generations before, or any 
of the atheistic or mechanical arrangements 
which were attempted simultaneously or after- 
wards ... The institution of Brook Farm, 
though far from being ‘rehgious’ in the usual 
sense of the word, was enthusiastically religious 
in spirit and purpose . . There was no theo- 
logical creed, no ecclesiastical form, no inquisi- 
tion into opinions, no avowed reliance on super- 
human aid = The thoughts of all were heartily 
respected; and while some listened with sympa- 
thy to Theodore Parker, others went to church: 
nowbere, or sought the ‘privileges of their own 
communion. .. A sympathizing criue pub 
lished in the ‘Dial’ Jannary, 1842) an account 
of the enterprise as it then appeared... ‘They 
have bought a farm in order to make agriculture 
the basis of their life, it being the most direct 
and simple in relation to nature . . . The plan 
of the Community, as an economy, is, in brief, 
this: for all who have property to take stock. 
and receive a fixed interest thereon; then to keep 
house or board in common, as they shall sever- 
ally desire, at the cost of provisions purchased 
at wholesale, or raised on the farm, and for all 
to labor in community and be paid at a certain 
rate ap hour, choosing their own number of 
hours and their own kind of work. With the 
results of this labor and their interest they are to 
pay their board, and also purchase whatever 
else they require, at cost, at the warchouses of 
the community, which are to be filled by the 
community as such. To perfect this economy, 
in the course of ‘time they must have all trades 
and all modes of business carried on among 
themselves, from the lowest mechanical trade 
which contributes to the health and comfort of 
life, to the finest art which adorns it with food 
or dra; for the mind. All labor, whetber 
bodily or intellectaal, is to be paid at the same 
tate of wages, on the principle that, as the labor 
becomes merely bodily, it is a greater sacrifice to 
the individual laborer to give his time to it.’ 
. . . Thedatly life at Brook Farm was, of course, 
extremely simple, even homely. . . . ‘There was 
at n@ time too much room for the one hundred 
and fifty inmates... . The highest moral re- 
finethent prevailed in all departments. In the 
morning, avery species of industria) activity 
went on, In tl ‘ternoon, the laborers changed 
their garments and became teachers, often of 
abstruse branches of knowledge. The evenin, 

were devoted to such recreations as suited the 
taste of the individual, The farm was rer 
thoroughly tilled, from the want of it 
hands, A good deal of hay was raised, and milk 
was produced from a dozen cows, ... Some 
some 
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ployed, or by some reason disqualified. The 
most cultivated worked the hardest... . The 
serious difficulties were financial. . . . Asearly as 
1848 the wisdom of making changes in the direc- 
tion of scientific arrangeme was agitated; in 
the first months of 1844 the reformation was serl- 
ously begun,” and the model of the new organi- 
zation was Fourier's “Phalanx.” ‘‘The most 

werfa) instrument in the conversion of Brook 

‘arm was Mr. Albert Brisbane. He bad studied 
the system [of Fourier] in France, and made it 
his busivess to introduce it here. . . . In March, 
1845, the Brook Farm Phalanx was locorporated 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, The Con- 
stitution breathes a spirit of hope which is 

uathetic at this distance of time. . . . The pub- 
ication of the Constitution was followed in the 
summer by ‘The Harbinger,’ which became the 
leading journal of Fouricriam in the country, 
The first number appeared on June 14th . 2. 
Its list of contributors was about the most re- 
markable ever presented Besides _ Ripley, 
Dwight, Duna, and Rykman, of Brook Farm, 
there were Brisbane, Channing, Curtis [George 
W , who had lived at Brook Farm for two years), 
Craoch, Godwin, Greeley, Lowell, Whittier, 
Story, Ihgginsou, to say nothing of gentlemen 
less ‘known. ‘The Warbinger’ lived nearly 
four sears, a little more than two at Brook Farm, 
less than two in New York The last number 
was issued on the 10th of Februnry, 1849... 
It is unnecessary to speculate on the causes of 
the failure at Brook Farm There was every 
reason why it shonld fail, there was no earthly, 
however much heavenly reason there may have 
been, why it should succeed ” In August, 1847, 
a meeting of stockholders and creditors author- 
ized the transfer of the property of the Brook 
Farm Phalanx to a board of three trustees, “for 
the purpose and with the power of disposing of 
it to the best advantage of all concerned.” And 
80 the most attractive of all sociul experiments 
came to an end.—O. B Frothingham, George 
Ripley, ch. 8-4. 

A.D. 1842-1889.— Profit-sharing experi: 
ments,—‘' Profit sharing was first practised sys- 
tematically by M_ Leclaire, a Parisian house- 
painter and decorator. Beginning to admit his 
workmen to participation in the profits of his 
business in 1842, be continued the system, with 
modifications and developments, until his death 























in 1872. His financial success was signal. It 
was not due to mere good fortune. Leclaire 
was aman of high business capacity... . In 


France, the increase in the number of participat- 
ing firms, from 1855 onwards, has been compara 
tively steady, the number now erg) standing 
between 65 and 60, In Switzerland, the 10 in- 
stances, dating ten years back or more, havo no 
followers recorded in the sources of information 
open to me, This fact may be explained ia 
some degree by the circumstances that Dr. 
Bohbmert's work, the chief authority thus far on 
this subject, was published in 1878, and that the 
rincipal investigations since that time have 
concerned mainly with France, England, 

and the United States. This remark will apply 
to Germany also; but the prevalence there of 


socialism bably been an renson 
setheeat ne eas ir comer ot 
gE ‘of partictps- 
So cid cant ea 
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Messrs. Briggs and by Fox, Head and Co. in 
1874 checked the advance of the scheme to a 
more general trial; but in the last five years, 7 
houses have entered upon the plan. In the 
United States, the experience of the Messra. 
Brewster and Co. exerted a similar influence, but 
by 1882 6 concerns had introduced profit sharing ; 
these were followed by 11 in 1886, and in 1! 
by 12 others. There are, then, at least 29 cases 
of profit sharing in actual operation at this time 
[1889] in this country, which began in 1887, 1886, 
or 1882. As compared with France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, the United States show a sma! 
number of cases of long standing, and 1 consid 
ably larger number of instauces of adoption of 
the system in the lust three years [1887-1889]. 
. . . Not by mere chance, apparently, the two 
republics of France and the United Sta 
the longest lists of profit sharing firms."—N. P. 
Gilman, Profit Sharing, ch. ¥.—Sce, ulso, below : 
1859-1887 — the profit-sharing experiment of M. 
at Guise, in France. 

A. D. 1843-1874.— Ebenezer and Amana, 
the communities of the “‘True Inspiration 






























Congregations," — In 1843 the first detachment 
of n company of immigrant ing to n sect 
called the * "True Inspiration Congregations” 

bud existed in Germany for more than a 





century, was brought to America and settled on 
a tract of land in Western } York, near the 
city of Buffalo. Others followed, until more 
than a thousand persons were gathered in the 
community which they called “Ebenezer.” They 
were @ thrifty, industrions, pious people, who 
believed that their leader, Christian Metz, and 
some others, were “inspired instruments,” 
through whom Divine messages came te them. 
These messages have all been carefully preserved 
and printed. Communism appears to have been 
no part of their religious doctrine, but practically 
forced upon them, as affording the only condition 
under which they could dwell simply and piously 
together. In 1854 they were ‘commanded by 
inspiration” to remove to the West. Their land 
at Ebenezer was advantageously sold, having 
been reached by the widening boundaries of 
Buffalo, and they purchased a large tract in 
Towa. ‘The removal was accomplished gradually 
during the next ten years, aud in their new set- 
tlement, comprising seven villages, with the 
common name, Amana, the community is snid 
to be remarkably thriving, Ia 1874 Amana con- 
tained w population of 1.485 men, women and 

re Nordhoff, The Conant Socie- 


















Marx.— His theory 
ic influence, —“ The 
greatest aud most influential name in the history 
of socialism is unquestionably Karl Marx. . . . 
Like Ferdinaud Lagsalle, ho was of Jewish ex- 
traction. He was born at Treves in 1818, his 
father being a lawyer in that town; and ho 
studied at ‘Berlin and Bonn, but neglected the 
specialty of law, which he ‘nominally adopted, 
for the moro congenial subjects of philosophy 
and history, Marx was a zealous student, and 
apparently an adherent of Hegelfanism, but soon 
Gave up His intention of following an academic 
Career ag @ teacher of philosophy, and joined the 
Fak of tha: Etheniah | ite, published at Co- 

a8 an or, extreme democracy. 

thus sagensd, however, he found that his 
knowledge of economics required to be enlarged 
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and corrected, and accordingly in 1848, after 
marrying the sister of the Prussian Minister, Von 
‘Westfalen, he removed to Paris, where he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the questions to 
which his life and activity were henceforward to 
be devoted so easy Here also he began t 
publish those youthful writings which must be 
reckoned among the most powerful expositions 
of the early form of German socialism. With 
Arnold Ruge he edited the ‘Deutsch-Franzd- 
sische JabrbOcher.’ In 1845 he was expelled 
and settled in Brussels, where he 
published his ‘Discours sur le Libre Echange,’ 
and his criticism uf Proudhon’s ‘ Philosophie de 
la Misére,’ entitled, ‘Misére de la Philosophie.’ 
In Paris he had ulready met Friedrich Engels, 
who was destined to be his lifelong and loyal 
friend and companion-in-arms, and who in 1! 
published his important work, ‘The Condition 
of the Working Class in jand.’ The two 
friends found that they had arrived at a complete 
identity of opinion; ‘and an opportunity soon 
occurred for an emphatic expression of their 
common views. A society of socialists, a kind 
ot forerunner of the Iuternational, had estab- 
lished itself in London, and had heen attracted 
1y the new theories of Marx and the spirit of 
strong and uncompromising conviction with 
rhich he advocated them. ‘They entered into 
tion with Marx and Engels; the society was 
re-organised under the name of the Communist 
Teague; and a congress was held, which resulted 
(1847) in the framing of the ‘Manifesto of the 
Communist Party,’ which was published in most 
of the languages of Western Europe, and is the 
first proclamation of that revolutionary socialism 
armed with all the learning of the nineteenth 
century, but expressed with the fire and energy 
of the agitator, which in the International and 
other movements has so startled the world. 
During the revolutionary troubles in 1848 Marx 
returned to Germany, and along with bis com- 
rades, Engels, Wolff, &c., he supported the most 
advanced democracy in the ‘New Rhenish Ga- 
zette.’ In 1849 he settled in London, where he 
spent his after-life in the elaboragion of his eco- 
nomic views and in ae realisation of pes Fe vals 
tionary programme. During this period he pub- 
lished ‘Zur Kritik der polltlechen Oekonomie’ 
(1859), and the first volume of his great work on 
capital, ‘Das Kapital’ (1867). He died in Lon- 
don, March 14, 1383."—T. Kirkup, 4 History 
Socialiem, ch. 7.—“' As to the collsctiviat le 
Marx looks upon history as ruled by 
protic ze porrons jeg Hegel Keg idea of 
evelopment in history, and sees reas 
of civilization merely the development. of ‘e00- 
nomic production, which involves a conflict of 
classes. The older socialists were idealista, and 
constructed a perfect social system. Marx sim- 
ply studies economic changes, and their effects on. 
the conflict of classes, as a basis for predicting 
the future. Starting from the princifile that 
there are no permanent economic laws, but 
merely transitory phases, a principle denied, 
the modern French economista, he does not. i. 
cise but explains our modern capitalistic indus- 
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system, and its effects on society. Former: 

says Engels, an artisan owned ‘tools and. 
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the introduction of capital and the modern in- 
dustrial system Marx explains the origin of 
capital by saying that it was formerly the result 
of conquest, ihe pillage of peusants, and of colo- 
nies, and the secularization of church property. 


However, he docs not hold the present capitalists | 


to be robbers He does not deal with the capi 
talist but with capital His primary theory then 
ig thut profit on capital, on which the  posmibilily 
of accumulating wealth depends, is due to the 
fact that the liborer does not receive the entire 
product of lis labor ag his reward, but thet the 
capitalist takes the hon's share, Under the old 
industrial system, the laborer s tools, his means 
of production, belonged to him Now they are 
owned by the capitalist Owing to the improve- 
ment of mat hinery, and the invention of steam- 
power, the laborer can no longer apply his en- 
ergy in such a way as 10 be fully remanerated 
He now must sell his muscular evergy in the mar- 
ket The capitalist who buys it offers him no 
just reward. He gives the laborers only a part 
of the product of his labors, pocketing the re- 
mainder us interest on capital, and returns for 
risks incurred The laborer is cheated out of 
the difference between his wages aud the full 
roduct of his labor, while the capitalist’s share 
increased, day by day, by this stolen amount 
‘Production by all, distribution among a few’ 
This is the gist of Marx's theories Capital is 
not the result of intelligent savings It is sim 
ply an amount of wealth appropmated by the 
capitalist from the Jaborer’s share im his ‘prod- 
uct "—J. Bourdeau, German Soreuliem (N_Eng- 
lander and Yole Ret , Sept , 1891, tr from Terue 
des Dewz Mondes) —‘‘'The principal lever of Mara 
against the present form of industry, and of the 
distribution of its results, is the doctrine that 
value—that is, value in exchange —1s created 
by labor alone Now this value, as ascertained 
by exchanges in the market or measured by 
some standard, docs not actually all go to the 
laborer, in the shape of wages Perhaps a cer- 
tain number of yards of cotton cloth, for in- 
stance, when sold, actually pay for the wages 
of laborers and Icave a surplus, which the em- 
ployer appropriates Perhaps six hours of Jabor 
perdiem might enuble the laborer to create prod- 
ucts enough to support himself and to rear up 
an average family, but at present be has to 
work ten hours for his subsistence Where do 
the results of the four additional hours go? To 
the employer, and the capitalist from whom the 
employer borrows money, or to the employer 
who also is a capitalist and invests lis capital 
in his works, with a view to a future returo. 
The laborer works, and brings new workmen 
into the world, who in turn do the same, The 
tendency of wages being toward an amount just 
sufficient for the maintenance of the labor, there 
is no bope for the future class of }aborers. 
Nor can competition or concurrence help the 
matter, A concurrence of capitalists will tend 
to reduce wages to the minimum, if other condi- 
tions remain as they were before. A concur- 
rence of laborers may raise wages above the liv- 
ing point for a while; but these fall again, 
through the stimulus which high wages give to 
the increase of population. A general fall of 
rofits may lower the price of articles used by 
borers; but the effect of this is not to add 
the end to the lsborer’s share. He can live 
Teas expense, it is true, but be will need and 
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will get lower wages. ‘Thus the system of labor 
and capital is a system of robbery. The capi- 
talist is an ‘expropriator’ who must be expro- 
priated, as Marx expresses it. A just system 
can never exist as long as wages are determined 
by free contract between laborers and employ- 
cts, that is, as loxg as the means of carrying on 
roduction are in private hands The ouly cure 
for the evils of the present industrial system is 
the destruction of private property —so far, at 
least, as it is used in production, and the subst 
tution of the state, or of bodies or districts con- 
trolled by the state, for the private owner of the 
means of production, Instead of a number of 
classes in society, especially instead of a bour- 
geoisie and a proletariat, there must be but one 
class, Which works directly or indirectly for the 
stute, and receives as wages what the state de- 
cides to give to them. The state, it is taken for 
granted, will give in return for hours of labor 
as much as can be afforded, cousistently with 
the interests of future labor and with the ex- 
penses necessary for carrying on the state ays- 
tem itself "—T D Woolsey, Communtem and 
Saialism, py 162-163 

‘Auso in. K Marx, Capntal 

A.D. The founding of the Oneida 
Community. — The Oneida and Wallingford 
communities of Perfectionists are followers of 
doctrines taught by one John Humphrey Noyes, 
a native of Vermont, who began hts preaching 
at Putney, in that state, about 1884 The com- 
munity at Oneida, in’ Madison county, New 
York, was formed in 1848, aud Lad a strugghn 
existence for many years, but gradually severa 
branches of industry, such as the making of 
traps, travelling bags, und the like, were success 
fully established, and the community became 
prosperous Everything is owncd in common, 
and they extend the community system * beyond 
property to persons" That 1s to say, there Is po 
marrage among them, and ‘exclusiveness in 
regard to women and children” is displaced by 
what they claim to be a scientific regulation of 
the intercourse of the sexes In the carly years 
of the Oneida Community several other settle- 
ments of the followers of Noyes were attempted; 
but one at Wallingford, Connecticut, is the only: 
survivor —C_ Nordhoff, The Communsstic So- 
cueticn of the U.S, pp. 259-298. 

Arson. J H Noyes, Lest. of American So- 
cialisma, ch 46. 

A. D. 1848-1883. — Schulze-Delitzsch and 
the Co-operative movement ia Germany.— 
“Hermann Schulze was born at Delitzsch, in 
Prussian Saxony, August 20th, 1808. He studied 
jurisprudence at Leipzig and Halle, and after- 
wards occupied judicial posts under the Govern- 
ment, becoming District Judge at Delitrech in 
1841, a position which he held until 1850, In 
1848, he was elected to the Prussian National 
Assembly, and the following year he became a 
member of the Second Chamber, in which he sat 
as Schulze Delitzsch, a name which bes since 
adhered to him. Being a member of the Pro- 

party, he proved w thorn in the Govera- 
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wocial reformer had always been ‘Self-help,’ as 
opposed to Lassalle’s ‘State-help,' he was com- 
pelled in his declining years to accept a gift of 
£7,000 from his friends. Schulze died honoured 
if not famous on April 29th, 1888. Schulze- 
Delitzsch is the father of the co operative move- 
ment in Germavy. He had watbhed the develop- 
ment of this movement in England, and as carly 
as 1848 he had lifted up his voice in espousal of 
so-operative principles in bis own country, 
Though a Radical, Schulze was no Socialist, and 
he believed co operation to be a powerful weapon 
wherewith to withstand the steady advance of 
Soctalistic doctrines in Getmany esides curry - 
ing on agitation by means of platform speaking, 
he published various works on the subject, the 
chief of which are. ‘Die urbeitenden Kinssen 





und das Associationswesen in Deutschland, als | 


Programm zu einem deutschen Congress,’ (Leip- 
zig, 1858), ‘ Kupitel zu emem deutschen Arbeit- 
ercatechismus,' (Leipzig. 1863); ‘ Die Abschaffung 
des gesvhiiftlichen Risico durch Herrn Lassalic,’ 
(Berlin, 1560) ‘Die Entwichelung des Qc r0ssen- 
schaften in einzelnen Gewerbszweigen,’ (Leipzig, 
1873) Schulze advocated the upplication of the 
co operative principle to other orgunisations than 
the English stores, and especiully to loan, raw 
material, and mdustrial associations He made 
a practical beginning at his own home and the 
adjacent town of Eilenburg, where in 1849 he 
established two co operative associations of shue- 
makers and quer the object of which was the 
purchase and supply to members of raw material 
st cost price In 1850 he formed a Loan Assoct 
ation (Vorschussverein) at Dehtzseh on the prin 
ciple of monthly payments, and in the following 
year a similar association on a larger scale at 

lenburg For » long time Schulze had the 
field of agitation to himself, and the consequence 
was that the more intelligent sections of the 
working classes took to his proposals readily 
Another reason for his success, however, was 
the fact thut the movemcnt was practical and 
entirely unpoliti Tt was a movement from 


























which the Sociulistic clement was absent, and | 


one in which, therefore, the moneyed classes 
could safely co-operate Schulze, in fact, sought 
tointroduce reforms social nither than Socialistic. 
The fault of his scheme as a regenerative agency 
was that it did not affect the musses of the peo- 
ple, and thus the roots of the social question 
were not touched. Scbulze could only look for 
any considerable support to small tradesm-n and 
artisaus, to those who were really able to help 
themselves if shown the way, But his motto of 
‘Self-help’ was an unmeaning gospel to the vast 
class of people who were not in this huppy posi- 
tion, . ‘he movement neared a turning point 
in 3858, In that year Schulze identified himself 
with the capitalist party at a Congress of Ger- 
man economists, held at Gotha, and he soon be- 
a0 to lose favour with the popular classes, The 

igh-water mark was reached in 1860, at which 
time the 00-0} tive agsociations bad a member- 
ship of 200,000, and the business done amounted 
to 40,000,000 thalers or about £6,.000,000; the 
capital raised PU comeToatios or loan approach- 
ing a of this sum. In the year 1864 no 
fee paiied wht io abt suber at 

lad wi 1861 the number o! 

W Material and Productive Associations was 
‘and that of Co-operative Stores 66. Pos- 
the movement might have continued to 
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prosper, even though Schulze was suspected of 
sympathy with the capitalists, had no rival ap- 
peared on the scene. But a rival did spear, 
and he was none other than Lassalle "—W. H 
Dawson, German Socialism and Ferdinand Las- 
salle, ch. 7.— The co-operative societies in Ger- 
many on the Schulze-Delitzsch plan hav 
regularly organized into an association. 
number of societies in this association increased 
from 171 in 1859, to 771 in 1864, and was 8,822 
in 1885 At the last named date they were dis- 
tributed thus: loan and credit societies, 1,965; 
co operative societies in various branches of 
trade, 1,146; co operative store societies, 678; 
building socicties, 33 At the end of 1884 the 
membership was 1,500,000, Of their own capi- 
tal. in shares and reserve funds, they possessed 
300,000,000 marks; und of borrowed capital 
500,000,000 marks ”- ‘ieuce, Sept 9, 1887. 

A. D. 1859-1887.—The “Social Palace” of 
M. Godin at Guise.—‘‘ The Familistére founded 
at Guise (Aisne), France, by the late M. Jean 
Baptiste André Godin, has a world-wide reputa- 
tion, The Social Pulace itself, a marvel of in- 
genious philanthropy, which realizes successfully 
some of thc characteristic idens of Fourier, . . . 
entitles M- Godin to a high place among the 
social reformers of the 19th century. He was 
the son of a worker in iron, and even before his 
apprenticeship had conceived the idea that he 
was destined to set a great example to the in- 
dustrial world .  . The business carried on in 
the great foundries at Guise is the manufacture 




















| of cast iron wares for the kitchen and general 


nouse use, and of heating apparatus of various 
kinds = M_ Godin was the first man in France to 
use cast iron in making stoves, in place of shect 
iron, this was but one example of bis inventive 
powers He began in 1840, 20 workmen, 
the manufacture which employed in 1888 over 
1,400 at Guise and 300 in the branch establish- 
ment at Laekeu, in Belgium From the begin- 
ning there Was an organization for mutual aid 
among the workmen, assisted by the proprietor, 
The Fam:listére was opened in 1860, but it was 
not until 1877, owing to the obstacles presented 
by the French law to the plan which he had in, 
nund, that M Godin introduced participation by 
the workmen in the profits of his gigantic estab- 
Tishment. .. . In 1880 the establishment became 
a joint-stock company with limited liability, and 
the system of profit sharing was begun which 
still [1880] obtains there. M. Godin's main idea 
was gradually to transfer the ownership of the 
‘business und ‘of the associated Familistére into 
the bands of his workmen, . . . No workman is 
admitted to participation [in the profit-sharing 
who is not the owner already of a sbare. But 
the facility of purchase is great, and the intereat, 
on his stock adds materially to the income of the 
average workman. M. Godin was gradually dis- 
ing of his capital to the workmen up to his 
Beath {in 1888), and this process will fo on until 
Madame Godin simply retains the direction of 
the business, But when this shall have hap- 
pened, the oldest workmen shall, in like manner, 
release thvis eharcs to the younger, in order to 
keep the ownership of the establishment in the 
hands of the actual workers from generation to 
neration. In this way a true Sonperalire. pro- 
uctive house will be formed ten or & 
dozen Ragas ‘M. Godin's capital in 1880 was 
4,600,000 francs; the whole capital of the house 
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in 1888 had risen to 6,000,000 franca, and of this 
sum 2,758,500 francs were held by various em- 
ployees in October, 1887. The organization of 
the workmen as participators forms quite a hier- 
archy,” at the head of which stand the “‘ associ- 
‘The ‘associates’ must own at least 500 
orth of stock, they must be engaged in 
work, and have their home in the Fami re. 
they elect new members themselves . . They 
will furnish Madame Godin’s successor from 
their ravhs '"—N P Gilman, Profit Shareng, pp. 
173-177 —In April, #859, M Godin begau to 
realize the most important of his ideas of sucial 
reform, namely, ‘the substitution for our pres- 
ent isolated dwellings of homes and dwellings 
combmed into Social Palaces, where, to use M 
Godin's expressive words, ‘the equivalents of 
riches that is the most essential advantages 
which wealth bestows on our common hte, nay 
be brought within reach ot the mass of the popu- 
lation “In April, 1859, he laid the foundation of 
the east wing of such # palace, the Familistdre 
of Guise It was covered m in September of 
the same Year completed in 1860, and fully 

pied in the year tollowing In 1862 the 
building was commenced It was completed in 
1864 und occupied in 1865 The offiecs in front 
of the east wing were built at the same time as 
that wing—in 1860 The other appendages of the 
palace were added in the following order —the 
nursery and babies’ school in 1866, the schools 
and theatre in 1869, and the baths and wash- 
houses in 1870 The west wing was begua in 
1877, finished in 1879, and fully occupied in 1880 
‘Till its completion the inhabitants of the Famil 
istare numbered about 900 persons, at present 
[isso) it accommodates 1,200. Its population 
therefore already assumes the proportion of a 
considerable village; while its style of coustruc- 
tion would easily allow of the addition of quad- 
Tangles, communicating with the north-eastern 
and north-western angles of the central building, 
by which the number of occupants might be 
raised to 1,800 or 2,000, without in any way in- 
terfering with the enjoyments of the present 
inmates, supposing circumstances made it de- 
sirable to increase their numbers to this extent. 
.. . Of the moral effect upon the population of 
the free and yet social life which a unitary dwell- 
ing makes possible; M. Godin wrote in 1874:— 
‘ For the edification of those who believe that the 
working classes are undisciplined or undisci 
plinable, I must say that there has not been in 
the Familistére since its foundation a single 
police case, and yet the palace contains 900 per- 
sons; meetings in it are frequent and numerous; 
and the most active intercourse and relations 
exist among all the inhabitants.’ And this is not 
the consequence of any strict control exercised 
over the inmates. On the contrury, the whole 
life of the Familistére is one of carefully- 
guarded individual liberty, which is prevented 
from degenerating into license simply by the 
influence Glin? opinion among its inhabi- 
tants, who, inistering thelr own internal af- 
fairs as a united body, exercise a disciplinary 
action upon each other. There are no gates, be- 
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opened out of a well-lighted strest, since all the 
halls of the Familistére are lighted during the 
whole night. And as there are ten different en- 
trances, each freely communicating with the 
whole building, it would be less easy for one in- 
mate to spy the movements of another than {t fs 
for the neighbouts in an ordinary street to keep 
an outlook on each other's actions, . . . But one 
factor, and I conceive « very important factor, in 
this effort, must not be lost sight of, namely that 
the Social Palace at Guise is not a home provided 
for the poor, by a benevolence which houses its 
own fine clay in its isolated dwelling over against 
the abodes where those of coarser clay are clus- 
tered together It is 1 home for M_ Godin and 
members of bis family, the heads of departments 
and other persons connected with hun, whose 
means rise considerably ubove those of the 
wothers, no less than for the workers in the 
foundry —a mansion of which it is the glory 
that all the rooms on every tlaot originally date 
only by a fow inches of Leight, and such slight 
differences in the height and width of doors and 
windows as Tequire careful observation to de- 
mi that all parucipate allke, according to 
rter of the sky to which they loob, 1 air 
and light So that the difference of accommo: 
dation is practically reduced to the number of 
square feet which’ the means of the inmate 
enables him to occupy, and the internal arrange- 
ment of the space at his disposal,"—E V Neale, 
Associated Homes 

Atso 1x E Howland, Tho Social Palace at 
Guise, and The Fimilstdre at Guise (Harper's 
Monthly Mag , April, 1872, and Nov , 1885) —M. 
Godin, Sorat ‘Solutions 

A. D. 1860-1870.—Nihilism in Russia.—‘ For 
the origin of nihilism {which hud its period of 
activity between 1860 und 1870{ we must go back 
half a century to a litle company of gifted 
young men, miost of whom rose to greut distinc- 
tion, who used at that time tw moct together at 
the house of a rich merchant in Moscow, for the 
discussion of philosophy, pohtics and religion 
They were of the most various views. Some of 
them became Liberal leaders,and wanted Russia to 
follow the constituuional development of the Weat- 
‘ions, others became founders of the new 
party, contending that Russia should 
itator, but develop her own native insti- 
tutions in her own way; and there were at least 
two among them— Alexander Herzen and Mi- 
chael Bakunin — who were to be prominent expo- 
nents of revolutionary socialism, But they all 
owned at this period one common master ~Hegel. 
Their host was an ardent Hegelian, and bis 
young friends threw themselves into the stud; 
of Hegel with the greatest zeal. Herzen himself 
tellin us in bis autobiography how assiduously 
they read everything that came from his pen, how 
they devoted nights and weeks to clearing up the 
meaning of single pastas in his writings, and 
how greedily they devoured every new pamph- 
Jet that issued from the German press on any 
fats of his system. From Hegel, Herzen and 

i Marx and the 
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but before eftfier he or Herzen ever had any per- 
sonal intercommunication with the members of 
that school of thought, they had passed through 
‘ly the same development Herzen 3} 
of socialism almost in the very phrases of the 
Young Hegelians, as being the new ‘ terrestrial 
religion,’ in which there was to be neither God 
nor heaven, as a new system of society which 
would dispense with an authontative government, 
human or Divine, aud which should be at once 
the completion of Christianity and the realization 
of the Revolution ‘Christiamty "he said, made 
the slave a son of man the Revolution has 
emancrputed him mato aettizen — Socialisin would 
make him a man’ This tendency of thought 
was strongly supported in the Russian mind by 
axthausen’s discovery and Iaudation of the 
rural commune of Russin = The Russmn State 
was the most arbitrary oppressive and corrupt 
in Durope and the Russian Chur h was the most 
ignorant and superstitious, but bere at last was 
a Russn institution which was re gurdcd with 
envy cven by wise men of the west and was 
really a practical anticipation of that very social 
system which was the last work of Luropean 
hilosophy — Tt was with no small pride there 
fore that Alixander Herzcn declared that the 
Muscovite peasant in his dirty shu pskin had 
solved the social problem of the nineteenth cen 
tury, aud that for Russia, with this great prob 
lem already solved, the Revolution was obviously 
a comparativcly sumple opcratiot = You had but 
to remove the Czurdom, the survices and the 
priesthood and the great mass of the people 
would still remain orgamzed im fifty thousand 
complete little sclf governing communities living 
on their common land and ruling then common 
affairs as they hud been domg long before the 
Czardom came into bung ‘All the wildest 
phases of milhst opmion m the siaties were 
already raging in Russia im the forties 
Although the only pohtical outbrenk of Nicho 
lns’s reign, the Petracheffsky conspiracy of 1849, 
was httie more than a petty street not, a storm 
of serious revolt against the tyranny of the Czar 
was long gathering, which would have burst 
upon his head after the disasters to his army in 
the Crimea, had he survived them He saw it 
thickemng, however, and on his death bed said 
to his son, the noble ‘and unfortunate Alexander 
II, ‘I fear you will find the burden too heavy ’ 
‘The son found it eventually heavy enough, but 
in the meantime he wisely bent before the storm, 
relaxed the restrainta the father had imposed, 
and gave pledges of the most hberal reforms m 
every department of State— judicial adminis 
tration, local government, popular education, 
sorf emancipation Au independent pews 
was not among the Hberties conceded, but Rus 
sian opinion at this period found a most effective 
voice in a newspaper started in London by Alex 
ander Herzen, called the ‘ Kolokol’ (Bell), which 
for & number of yoars made a ag impression 
in Russia... . "Herzen was the hero of the 
young Herzeniem, we are told, became the 
rage, and Herzenism appears to have meant, be 
foro all, a free handling of everything in Church, 
thought too sa- 
iconoclastic spirit 
‘and more characteristic of Russian 
society at this |, and presently, under its 
{nfluanoe, Herzenism fell into the shade, and ni- 
hiliam cooupled the scene. We possess various 
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accounts of the meaning and nature of nihilism, 
and they all paliersnaliy ie their descrip- 
tion of it word was first employed by 
Turgenieff tn bis novel ‘Fathers and Sons,’ where 
Arcadi Petrovitch surprises his father and uncle 
by describing bis aa a nibihst. 
“A ‘nihilist,"“said Nicholas Petrovitch. ‘This 
word must come from the Latin nihil, nothing, 
as far as I can judge, and consequently it signi 
fies a man who recoguises’nothing’ "Or rather 
who respects nothing,’ sad Paul Petrovitch. 
‘A man who looks at everything from a cnitical 
point of view,’ said Arcadi ‘Does not that 
come to the same thing?’ asked his uncle ‘No, 
notatall A nihtlst 1s @ man who bows before 
no authority, who accepts no principle without 
examination, no matter what credit the principle 
has" “Yes, before we had Hegehans, now 
we have nilulists We shall see what you will 
do to exist in nothingness, in @ vacuum, as if 
under an ar pump” Koscheleff, writing in 
1874 saves a similar explanation of ‘ailifism 
Our disease is a disease of character, and the 
most dangerous possible .We suffer from 
fatal unbtlcf m everything We have ceased 
to believe 1m this or in'that not because we have 
studied the subject thoroughly and become con 
vinced of the untenabihty of our views, but only 
because some author or another m Germany or 
England holds ts or that doctrine to be un- 
founded Our mhuihsts are simply Radhcals. 
Their loud speeches, ther fault finding, their 
strong agscrtions, are grounded on nothing '”— 
J Rae, Contemporary Socralam, ch 9 —Bee, 
also, 
A. D. yeta-1804-Ferdenead Lassalle and 
the formation of the Social Democratic Party 
im Germany —‘‘There has probably been no 
more interesting appearance in the later political 
lustory of Gerinany than Lassalle’s—no charac- 
ter that has secured more completely the atten- 
tion of its world There may be and there are 
many difficulties in the way of accepting Las- 
salle’s political creed, but he had ent 
breadth and strength to win a secure place in 
the two wedety, separated domains of German 
science and politics aud to profoundly influence 
the leading spints of lus time in addition 
to his worth in the department of science Laa- 
salle was also a man of affairs, a praction Mi 
tian, and—however large an element of the 
actor and sophist there may haye been in him— 
the greatest German orator since Luther and 
John Tauler Besides this, he was naturally 
heroic, as beautiful in person as Goethe, and when. 
‘we remember that he wascrossed in love and met 
1m consequence with a romantic death at the 
of thirty nine, we see at once, as the publiciat, 
Laveleye has suggested, the making of a story 
hke er = pone} lard Lasealie, bes been the 
poetry of the various accounts of contem 
socialism, and has already created a Titeratare 
which 18 still growing almost with the rapidity 
of the Goethe literature The estimate of Las- 
salle s worth has been in each apcount naturally 
influenced by the economical or sentimental 
standpoint of the writer. To de Laveleye, who 
takes so much interest in sociulism, Lassalle waa 
a handsome agitator, whose merit lies la 
hus work as interpreter of Karl Marx To 
tefloro he was a man of science who wag led 
by accident into politics; and Franz 
who was once the follower of Lassalle, in 
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‘@eschichte der deutschen Social Demokratie,’ dis- 
cusses his career in the intolerant mood in which 
ope georlly approaches a forsaken worship, 
The Englishinan John Rae, on the contrary, in 
his account of socialism, makes Lassalle a hero; 
and in the narrative of the talented Dane, Georg 
Brandes, Lassalle is already on the broad roud to 
his place as a god. In the same spirit Ru- 
dolf Meyet in tis work he Fourth Estate's 
Struggle for Emancipation’ does not hesitate to 
use the chief hyperbole of our modern writers, 
and compares Lassalle with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Heine also, who saw in his fellow Israclite that 
rfect Hegelian ‘freedom from God" which be 
imself had attempted in vain, hails Lassalle as 
the * Messiah of the age Among Lassalle’s more 
immediate disciples this deification seems to 
have become a formal cultus, and it 1s affirmed, 
hard as one finds it to believe the story, that after 
Lassalle’s death he became an object of worship 
with the German laborers . The fat! of 
Lassalle was a Jewish merchant in Breslau, where 
the future ‘fighter and thinker’ as Boeckh wrote 
mournfully over his tomb. was born on the 11th 
of April, 1826. ‘Ine Israclite Lassal, for so the 
family name is still written, was a wealthy 
wholesale dealer in cloth, and with a conscious 
ness of the good in such an ayocation had from 
the first intended that Ferdinand should be a 
merchant. . . . But this was not his destiny 
. .. The first feature in Lassalle was his will, 
the source of his strength and his ruin, and one 
can find no period in his life when this will 
seemed in the least capable of compromise or 
submission. . . . When he decided to become a 
Christian and a philosopher instead of a merchant, 
the family had nothing to do but to accommo: 
date theniselves us best they could to this ar- 
rangement."—L. J Huff, Ferdinand Lassalle 
(Pol Science Quarterly, Sept , 1887).—"'It was 
in 1862 that Lassalle began his agitation in b 
half of the laboring classes, au agitation which 
Fesulted in the formation of the German Social 
Democratic Party. Previous to his time, Ger- 
man Juborers had been cunsidered contented and 
ble. It had been thought that a work- 
men’s pry might be established in France 
ngiand, but that it was hopeless to attempt 

to move the phlegmatic German laborers Lus- 
salle’s historical importance lies in the fact that 
he was able to work upon the laborers so power- 
fully as to arouse them to action. It is due to 
Lassalle above all others that German working- 
men's buttalions, to use the social democratic 
expression, now form the vanguard in the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of labor Lassalle’s 
‘writings did not advance materially the theory 
of social democracy. He drew from Rodbertus 
and Marx in his economic writings, but he 
clothed their thoughts in such manner as to en- 
able ordinary laborers to understand them, and 
this they never could have done without such 
help... . Lassalle gave to Ricardo’s law of 
‘wages the designation, the iron law of wages, 
expounded to the laborers its full signifi- 
cance, showing them how it inevitably forced 
wages down to a level just sufficient to enable 
them to live. He acknowledged that it was the 
key-stone of his system and that bis doctrines 
stood or fell with it. Laborers were told that 
this law could be overthrown by the sboli- 
tion of the wages system. How ile really 
thought this was to be sccompliahed is not so 
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evident. He proposed to the laborers that gov- 
ernment should aid them Ary use of its credit 
to the extent of 100,000,000 of thalers, to estab- 
lish co-operative associations for production; and 
8 great deal of breath bas been wasted to show 
the Suadequacy of his proposed measures. Las- 
salle could not hinfself have supposed that so in- 
significant a matter as the granting of a small 
loan would solve the labor question. He recog- 
nized, however, that it was necessary to have 
some definite party programme to insure success 
in agitation... . On the 23d of May, 1868, 
German social democracy was born, Little im- 
portance was attached to the event at the time. 
A few men met at Leipsic, and, under the 
leadership of Ferdinand Lassalle, formed a new 
litical party called the ‘Universal German 
Laborers’ Union’ (‘Der Allgemeine Dentsche Ar- 
beiterverein’). .. Lassalle did not live to see 
the fruits of his labors, He met with some suc: 
cess and celebrated a few triumphs, but the 
Union did not flourish as he hoped. At the time 
of his death he did not appear to have a firm, 
lasting hold on the laboring population. There 
then existed no socil-democratic party with 
political power Although Lassalle lost his life 
in a duel [1864], which had its origin in a love 
affair, and not in apy struggle for the rights of 
labor, he was canonized at once by the working- 
men. . His influcnce increased more than ten- 
“RT. Ely, 
ire and German Socialism in Modern Times, 
ch 12 
A. D. 1862-1872.—The International in Eu- 
rope.—‘' The International came into being im- 
mediately after the holding of the International 
Eahibition at London, in 1862 At least it was 
then that it took bodily shape, for the idea, in its 
theoretical form, dates fram much earlier... 
In 1862 certain manufacturers, such as M Aries- 
Dufour, and certain newspapers, such as 'Le 
Temps’ and ‘L’ Opinion Nationale,” started the 
idea that it would be a good thing to send dele- 
ates from the French working men to the Lon- 
ion Exhibition. ‘The visit to their comrades 
in England,’ said ‘L’ Upinion Nationale,’ ‘ would 
establish mutual relations in every way advan 
tageous. While they would be able to get an 
idea of the great artistic aud industrial works at 
the Exhibition, they would at the same time feel 
more strongly the mutual interests which bind 
the working men of both countries together; the 
old leaven of international discord would settle 
down, and national jenlousy would give place to 
a healthy fraternal emulation’ The whole pro- 
gramme of the International is summed up in 
these lines; but the manufacturers tittle foresaw 
the manner in which it was cing to be carried 
out. Napoleon III. aprenren. to be very favour- 
able to the sending of the delegates to London. 
He allowed them to be chosen by universal suf- 
fi amon; oo tonne of tee several fgg 
|, naturally, those who spoke the stron, 
the rights of labour were ‘Shoeen. By the Bm- 
peror's orders, their donner ‘was facilitated in 
every way. At that time Napoleon still dreamed 
of relying, for the snaissenanee of ies OF tens 
asses. At Lon- 
don English working men gave the most 
cordial : brothers 
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Tavern. . . . They proposed to create commit- 
tees of working men ‘as a medium for the inter- 
change of ideas on questions of international 
trade.’ The Soncertien of a universal association 
appears here in embryo. Two years afterwards 
it saw the light, On the 28h of September, 
1864, w great meeting of working men of all na- 
tions was held at St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
under the presidency of Professor Beesly  M 
Tolain spoke in the name of France. Karl Marx 
was the real inspirer of the movement, though 
Mazzini’s secretary, Major Wolf, assisted him — 
a fact which has given rise to the statement that 
Mazzini was the founder of the International 
So far was this from being the case that he only 
joined it with distrust, and soon left it The 
meeting appointed a provisional committee to 
draw up the statutes of the association, to be 
submitted to the Universal Congress, which was 
expected to meet at Brussels in the following 
ear In this committee England, France, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland, and Germany were repre- 
sented; and afterwards delegates from other 
countries were admitud ‘They were fifty in all 
They adopted none of the Ways of Aa secret 





society. Qn the contrary, it was by publicity 
that they hoped to carry on thar propaganda 
Their office was in London Mazaim, by his 


secretary, Wolff, proposed a highly centralized 
organizition, which would entrust the entre 
management to the leaders Marx took the other 
side. Marx carried the day Soon, 1n_his 
turn, he too was to be opposed an 1 turned off as 
too dictatorial Mazzini and his fullowers se 
ceded... The progiess of the new association 
was at first very slow ” After its secord con 
gress, held at Lausanne, in 1867, it spread rapidly 
and acquired an influence which was especially 
alurming to the French government In 1870 
the International was ut the sumnut of its power 
In 1872 its congress, nt the Hague, was a battle- 
field of struggling factions and clashing ideas, 
and practically it perished in the conthet | “The 
causes of the rapid decline of the famous Asso- 
ciation are easy to discover, and they are instruc- 
tive. First of all, us the organizer of strikes, its 
principal and most practical end, it proved itself 
timid und impotent The vauous bodies of 
working men were not slow to perceive this, and 
gave it up Next, it had taken for motto, 
“Emancipation of the workers by the workers 
themselves’ It was intended, then, to do with- 
out the bourgeois-radicals, * the palaverers,” ‘the 
adventurers, who when the revolution was made, 
would step into power and leave the working 
men as they were before. The majority of the 
delegates wore nevertheless bourgeois, but, in 
Teality, the sentiment of revolt against the aristo- 
cratic direction of the more intelligent: members 
always persisted, and it fastened privcipally on 
Karl Marx, the true founder of the International, 





and the only political brain that it contained. 
But to keep in existonve a vast association em- 
bracing very numerous groups of different na- 


tonalities, and influenced sometimes by divergent 
currents of ideas, to make use of publicity as the 
sole means of propa, , and yet $e compe ire 
repressive laws of nt States, was evidently 
no easy task. How could it possibly have lasted 
after the only capable of directing it had 
deen ostracized ? ‘The cause of the failure was 
not accidental; {t was ‘of the very essence of 
the attempt. “The ; will not follow the 
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middle-class radicals, because political liberties, 
republican institutions, and even universal suf- 
frage, which the latter claim or are ready to de- 
cree, do not change the relations of capital and 
labour. On the other hand, the working man is 
evidently incapable of directing a ferolubiaary 
movement which is to solve the thousand diffl- 
culties created by any complete change in the 
economic order. Revolutionary Socialism thus 
leads to an insoluble dilemma and to practical 
impotence. A further cause contributed to the 
rapid fall of the International, Besely, persona) 
jealousies "—E. de Laveleye, The Socialism of 
To-day, ch 9 

A. D. 1866-1875.—Rise and growth of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, or Grangers, in the 
United States.—The order, composed of farm- 
ers, known as Patrons of Husbandry, or Gran- 
gers, was founded in 1866 It grew rapidly 
during the first decnde of its existence, and re- 
ported a membership, 11 November, 1875, of 
763,263 After that period the numbers de- 
clined The general aims of the order were set 
forth ina “Declaration of Purposes,” as follows: 
“We shall endeavor to advance cause by 
laboring to accomphshing the following objects: 
To develop a better and higher manhood and 
Womanhood among ourselves. To enhance the 
comforts and attractions of our homes, and 
strengthen our attachments to our pursuits. To 
foster mutual understanding and co-operation. 

. To discountenance the credit system, the 
mortgage system, the fashion system, and every 
other system tending to prodigality and bank- 
ruptey. We propose meeting together, talking 
together, working together, buying together, 
selling together, and in general acting together 
fox our mutual protection and advancement, as 
occasion may require We shall avoid litigation 
as nuuch as possible by arbitration in the Grange. 

We are not enemies to capital, but we op- 
pose the tyranny of monopolies. We long to 
see the antagonism between labor and capital re- 
moved by common consent and by an enlight- 
ened staiesmunship worthy of the nineteenth 
century... . Last, but not least, we proclaim 
it among our purposes to inculcate a proper ap- 
preciation of the abilities and sphere of woman, 
as is indicated by admitting her t» membership 
and position in our order.”—R. T. Ely, The 
tor Movement in America, ch. 3.—See, also, 
Usrrep btares or Am: A. D. 1877-1891. 

A. D. 1867-1875.—The Brocton Community 
of the Brotherhood of the New Life.—The 
Community of the Brotherhood of the New Life 
Was established at Brocton, on the shore of Lake 
Ene, by Thomas Luke Harris, in 1867. Harris 
had been, partly at least, the founder of an 
earlier community at Mountain Cove, in North 
Carolina, which went to pieces after two yeara. 
For some time he travelled and lectured in 
America and England, and during a certain 
period he engaged in business as a banker, at 
Amenia, in Dutchess county, New York. He 
pace qualities which exercised a fascinating 
influence upon many people of superior cultiva- 
tion, and made them le recipients of a very 
peculiar religious teaching. He claimed to have 
made a strange spiritual rllscotery, throughs 
which those who disciplined themselves to 
acceptance of what it offered might attain to a 
“new life.” The discipline required seems to 
have involved a very complete surrender to the 
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Jeader, Harris; and it was on such terms, ap- 

rently, that the Community at Brocton—or 
Balem-ot-Brie as the Brotherhood renamed’ the 
place —was constituted m0 those who en- 
tered it was the brilliant r, diplomatist, and 
man of society, Laurence Oliphant, who joined, 
with jus wife, and with Lady Oliphant, his 
mother, The connection of Oliphant with the 
society drew to it more attention than it might 
otherwise bave received. The Communi ty 
bought and owned about 2,000 acres of lund, 
and devoted its labors extensively and with suc- 
ceas to the culture of grapes and the making of 
wine The breaking up of the Brotherhood ap- 
pears to be covered with a good deal of ob- 
scurity, Harris left Brocton in 1875 and went 
to California, where he is reported to be living, 
at Sonoma, on a great estate. Some of the 
Brotherhood went with him, others were scat- 
tered, and the Brocton vineyards are now culti- 
vated by other hands.—W. E K , Brocton (Buf- 
falo Courier, July 19, 1891) 

‘Auso 1x: M. O W. Oliphant, Memoir of the 
life of Laurence Olaphant. 

A. D. 1809-1883.—The Knights of Labor. - 
“The second great attempt [the first having 
been ‘the International’ to organize labor on a 
broad basis — as broad as soricty itself, in which 
all trades should be recognized —was the Noble 
Order of Knights of Labor vf America This or- 

nization was born on Thanksgiving Day, 1869, 
in the city of Philadelphia, and was the result of 
the efforts of Uriah S$ Stephens, as the leader, 
and six associates, all garment-cutters For sev- 
eral years previous to this date, the garment-cut- 
ters ‘of Philadelphia had been organized as a 
trades-union, but had failed to maintain a satis- 
factory rate of wages intheirtrade. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction prevailed, which resulted, in the 
fall of 1869, ina vote to disband the union. Ste- 
phens, foreseeing thisresult, had quietly prepared 
the outlines of a plan for an organization em- 
bracing ‘all branches of honorable toil,’ and based 
upon education, which, through co-operation and 
an intelligent use of the ballot, should gradually 
abolish the present wages system. Stephens 
himself was a man of great force of character, a 
skilled mechanic, with the love of books which 
enabled him to pursue his studies during his 
apprenticeship, and feeling withal a strong 
affection for secret organizations, having been 
for many years connected with the Masonic 
order. ., He believed it was necessary to 
bring all wage-workers together in one orgaui- 
zation, where measures affecting the interests of 
all could be intelligently discussed and acted 
upon; and this he held could not be done in a 
trades-union. At the last session of the Garment- 
cutters’ Union, and after the motion to disband 
had prevailed, Stephens invited the few members 
present to meet him, in order to discuss Lis new 

lan of organization. .. . Stephens then laid 

‘ore his guests his plan of an organization, 
which he designated ‘The Noble and Holy 
Order of the Knights of Labor.’ It was a new 
departure in labor organization. The founder 
described what he lered a tendency toward 
large combinations of capital, and argued that 
the trades-union form of organization was like a 
bundle of sticke when unbound,— weak and 
powerless to resist combination. . . . Stephens’ 
reat controlling idess may be formulated as fol- 

: first that surplus labor slwsys keeps 
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wages down; and, second, that nothing can 
remedy this evil but a purely and deeply se- 
cret organization, based upon plan that shall 
teach, or rather inculcate, otgauization, and at the 
same time educate its membership to one set of 
ideas ultimately subversive of the present wages 
system. . . At & subsequent meeting, held 

¢ 28, 1869, upon the report of a Committee 
on Ritual, involving obligations and ouths, Mr. 
Stephens and his s{x associates subscribed their 
names to the obligations; and, when the ritual 
was adopted. Mr James L Wright moved that 
the new Order be named the ‘ Knights of Labor.’ 

. . The members were sworn to the strictest 








secrecy The name even of the Order was not 
to be divulged... . The rules of government 
. eacluded piiysicians from the Order, be- 





cause professional confidence might force the 
societies’ secrets into unfriendly ears The rule 
prohibiting the admission of physicians, however, 
was repealed at Detroit ia 1881  Pohticians 
were to be excluded, because the founders of the 
Order considered that their moral character was 
on too low a plane for the sacred work of the 
new Order, aud, besides, it was considered that 
profegsionul politicians’ would not keep the 
secrets of the Order, if such secrets could be 
used for their own advantage. Men engaged tn 
political work are not now excluded for that 
cause alone Lawyers were to be excluded, and 
still are, because the founders considered that 
1, if not the practical, career of the 
is to get money by his aptitudes and cun 
which, if used to the acvantage of one, 
must be at the expense of another... . Rum: 
sellers were and are excluded, because the trade 
is not only useless, by being’ non-productive of 
articles of use, but results in great suffering and 
immorality. .". . The founders also considered 
that those who scll or otherwise handle liquors 
should be excluded, because such persons would 
be a defilement to the Order. 1n consequence of 
the close secrecy thrown around the new organi- 
zation, it did not grow rapidly. Stephens, im- 
pressed with the Masonic ritual and that of the 
Odd Fellows, was unwilling to allow any change. 
So the society strug, fed on, admitting now 

and then a member, its affairs running smoothly, 
as 8 Phole, but the name of the organization 
never divulged... . In January, 1878, when 
the whole machinery of the orgauization was 
rfected so far as bodies were concerned, there 
had been no general declaration of principles. 
The Order had been intensely secret, as much a8 
the society of the Masons or of the Odd Fellows 
The name of the Order began to be whispered 
about; but beyond the name and most oxag: 
gerated accounts of the membership, nothing 
was known of the Knights of Labor. The mem- 
bership must have n small,—indeed, not 
counting far into the thousands. In fact, it did 
not reach fifty thousand until five years later, 
... . About this time [1878] the strict secrecy in 
the workings of the Order, and the fact that 
the obligations were oaths taken on the Bible, 
brought on a conflict with the Oatholic hare, 


and during the years 1877-78 many Local 
several Disurict Assemblies lapsed. 
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creeds, The prejudices against the Knights of 
Labor on account of Catholic opposition then 
naturally, but gradually, disappeared; and the 
Order took on new strength, until there were in 
1879 twenty-three District Assemblies and about 
thirteen hundred Local Assemblics in the United 
States... . The third annual session of the 
Gencral Assembly was held at Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1879, when the federal body busied itself 
with general legislation, and was called upon to 
consider the resignution of Mr. Stephens as 
Master Workman, ‘This resignation, urgently 

ressed by Mr. Stephens, was accepted; and 
Eon. ‘Terrence V. Powderly was elected Grand 
Master Workman in his place. . 
bership was stated to be five thousand in good 
standing. . . . The next annual meeting of the 
General Assembly (the fourth) took: place at 
Pittsburg, in September, 1880, and consisted of 
forty delegates. At this session strikes were 
denounced as injurious, and as not worthy of 
support except in extreme cases The fifth 
gession was held in September, 1481, at Detroit. 
‘This session had to deal with onc of the most 
important actions in the history of the Order. 
The General Assembly then declared that on and 
after January 1, 188%, the name and objects of 
the Order should be made public. It also de- 
clared that women should be admitted upon an 


. . The mem- 








equal footing with men... . 4 A benefit insur. 
ance law was also passed, and an entire change 
of the ritual was advised... . The sixth annual 


assembly was held in New York in September, 
1882, the chief business consisting in the discus- 
sion, and finally in the adoption, of a revised 
constitution and ritual, At this Assembly, what 
is known as the ‘strike’ clement — tha: 
supporters and believers in strikes — was in the 
majority, and laws and regulations for support- 
ing strikes were adopted; and the co-operation 
of members was suppressed by a change of the 
co-operative Inw of the Order... . The seveuth 
annual session of the General Assembly was held 
at Cincinnati in September, 1883, and consisted 
of one hundred and ten representative delegates. 
. . . This large representation was owing to the 
rapid growth of the Order since the name and 
objects had been made public. . . . The mem- 
bership of the Order was reported to this As- 
sembly to be, in round numbers, fifty-two thou- 
sand. In September, 1884, the eighth dnaual 
Assembly convened at Philadelphia. Strikes 
and boycotts were denounced... . The ninth 
General Assembly convened at Hamilton, On- 
tario, in October, 1885, and adopted legislation 
looking to the prevention of strikes and boycotts. 
The session lasted cight days, the membership 
being reported at’one hundred and eleven thou- 
gan + « The tenth sonual session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was held at Richmond, Virginia, 
in October, 1886, . Mr. Powderly, in his tes- 
timony before the Strike Investigating Commit- 
tee of Congress, April 21, 1886. made the follow- 
ing statement as to membership: ‘Our present 
membership does not exceed 500,000, although 
we have been credited with 5,000,000." This 














Staloment indicates a growth of nearly 400,000 
in one year, The growth was so rapid that the 
Executive of the Order felt constrained to 


gall a ‘batt in the initiation of now members. 
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and is, according to the best inside estimates, not 
much less than one million.”— Carroll D. Wright, 
Historical Sketch of the Knights of Labor (Quar- 
terly Journal of fos, Jan., 1887).—"' At 
the annual convention of the Knights of Labor, 
held at, Philadelphia, November 14-28 [1893], 
Grand Master Workman Powderly, for fifteen 

ears the head of the order, was succeeded by 
3 R. Sovereign, of Iowa. The new leader's 
first address to the organization, issued Decem- 
ber 7, contained in addition to the usual denun- 
ciution of capitalists, a strong demund for the 
free coinage of silver and an expansion of the 
currency."— Political Seience Quarterly, June, 
1894 ; Record of Political Koents, 

A. D. 1872-1886.—The International in 

America.—By the order of the co of the 
International ‘eld at the Hague {n 1872, the 
General Council of the Association was trans- 
ferred to New York. ‘ Modern socialism had 
then undoubtedly begun to exist ia America. 
‘The first proclamation of the council from their 
new headquarters was an appeal to workin, 
“to emancipate labor aud eradicate all interna- 
tional and national strife.’. . ” The ‘Exceptional 
Law ' passed against socialists by the German 
Parliament in 1878 drove many socialists from: 
Germany to this country, and these have strength- 
ened the cause of American socialism through 
meinbership in trades-unions and in the Social- 
istic Labor Party. There have been several 
changes among the socialists in party organiza- 
tion and name since 1873, and national conven- 
tions or congresses have met from time to time. 
... The name Socialistic Labor Party was 
adopted in 1877 at the Newark Convention. In 
1883 the split between the moderates and ex- 
tremists had become definite, and the latter held 
their congress in Pittsburg, and the former in 
Baltimore. . . . The terrible affair of May 4, 
1886, when the Chicago Internationalists en- 
deavored to resist the police by the use of 
dynamite, terminated all possibility of joint ac- 
tion —even if there could previously have been 
any remote hope of it; for that was denounced 
as criminal folly by the Socialistic Labor Party. 
... . The Interaationalists, at their con, 
Pittsburg, adopted unanimously a manifesto or 
declaration of motives and principles, often 
called the Pittsburg Proclamation, in which 
they describe their ultimate goal in these words: 
—‘ What we would achieve is, therefore, plainly 
and simply,— First, Destruction of the existing 
class rule, by all meaus, i. e., by energetic, re- 
lentless, revolutionary, and international action, 
Second, Establishment of a free society based 
upon co-operative organization of production. 
Third, Free exchange of equivalent products by 
and between the productive organizations with- 
out commerce pl profit-mongery. Fourth, Or- 
ganization of education on o secular, scientific 
and equal basis for both sexes. Fifth, Equal 
rights for all without distinction to sex or race. 
Sixth, Regulation of all public affairs by free 
contracts between the autonomous (independent) 
communes and associations, resting on « feder- 
alirtic basis.’"—R. T. Ely, The Movement 
tn America, ch. 8-. 

A.D. 1875-1893. Socialist parties in Ger- 


many.— strength.— Bei 
1875, there existed in Germany two 
Socialist associations. The first was called the 


‘General Association of German Working 
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Men’ (der sligemeine deutsche Arbeiterverein). 
Founded by le in 1863, it afterwards had 
for president the deputy Schweizer, and then 
the deputy Hasenclever.  lts principal centre of 
activity was North Germany. The second was 
the ‘Social-democratic Working Men's Party’ 
(die Sovin}-democratische Arbeiterpartei), led_ by 
two well known deputies of the Reichstag, Herr 
Rebel and Herr Liebhnecht. Its adherents were 
chiefly in Saxony and Southern Germany. The 
first took into account the ties of nationality, and 
claimed the intervention of the State in order ta 
bring about « gradual transformation of society ; 
the second, on the contrary, expected the triumph 
of its cause only froma revolutionary movement. 
These two associations existed for « loug time in 
open hostility towards cach other, less, however, 
from the difference of the aims they lad in view 
than in codsequence of personal rivalry — Never- 
theless, fn May, 1875, at the Congress of Gotha, 
they amalgamated under the title of the ‘So- 











cialist Working Men's Party of Germany’ (So- | 


cialistische Arbeiterpartei Deutschlands) The 
deputy Hasenclever was nominated president , 
but the wnicw did not last long or was never 
complete, for as early as the month of August 
following a separate meeting of the ‘General 
Association of German Working Men * was held 
at Hamburg. . . The German Socialist party 
does not confine itself to stating general prin- 
ciples. Now that it has gained foothold on 
political soil, and sends representatives to Par- 
iament, it endeavours to make known the 
means by which it hopes to reulize the reforms 
it has in view This is what it claims-—* The 
German Socialist party demands, m order to 
pave the way for the solution of the social 
question, the creation of socialistic productive 
associations aided by the State, under the demo 
cratic control of the working people. These 
productive associations fore manufacture und 
agriculture should be created on a suttici 
Jarge scale to enable the socialistic organizati 
of labour to arise out of them. As busis of the 
State, it demands direct and universal suffrage 
for all citizens of twenty years of age, inall elec- 
tions both of State and Commune; direct legis- 
lation, by the people, including the decision of 
peace or war; general liability to bear arms and 
8 militia composed of civilians iustead of a stand- 
ing army; theabolition of all laws restricting the 
right of association, the right of assembly, the 
free expreasion of opinion, free thought, and free 
inquiry; gratuitous justice administered by the 
people; compuli education, the same for all 
und given by the State; and « declaration 
religion is an object of private concern. 
E. de Laveleye, Sheialiem of To day, introd, 
and ch. 1.—"'The social democratic party {in 
Germany] advanced in strength, as far as that 
is measured by votes, until 1878, when the de- 
crease was only slight. Two attempts were 
made on the life of the Emperor William in that 
Year, and the social democrats had to bear a good 
share of the blame. . In the Reichstag the 
celebrated socialistic law was passed, which 
gave government exceptional and despotic pow- 
ers to proceed against social eo se 
Governmental persecution united the divided 
Ripa and gave new energy to all. ‘ing 

me secret missionaries, distributing tracts 
snd exhorting individually their fellow-laborers 
to join the struggle for the emancipation of labor. 




















The German social democrats have held two 
con, since the socialistic law, both, of 
course, on foreign soil, and both have indicated 
are ‘The first was held at Wyden, Switzer- 
and, August 20-23, 1880. This reaulted in a 
complete triumph for the more moderate party, 
The two leading, extremists, Lusselmann and 
Most, were both expelled from the party — the 
former by all save three votes, the latter by all 
savetwo. Thenext congress was held at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, from March 29 to April 2, 1888, 
It exhibited greater unanimity of sentiment and 
plan, and a more wide spread interest in social 
(temocracy, than any previous congress "”—R. T, 
Ely, Mrench and German Sociativm, ch. 14,—At 
the general election, February, 1800, in Germany, 
the Social Democratic party ‘' polled more votes: 
than any ether single patty in the Empire, and 
returned to the Imperial Diet a body of repre- 
sentatives strong cnough, by skilful alliauces, to 
exercise an eftective influence on the course of 
affairs. The advance of the party may be seen 
+ increase of the socialist vote at the sue- 
ections since the creation of the Empire: 
it was 101.927, 1874, 351,670; 1877, 
493,447, 1878, 1881, 311,961, 1884, 
549,000, 1887, 774,128; 1890, 1,427,000, The 
effect of the coercive laws of 1878, as shown by 
these figures, is very noteworthy... The first 
effect... Was, as was natural, to disorganize 
the socialist party for the time Hundreds of its 
leaders were expelled from the country; hun- 
dreds were thrown into prison or placed under 
police restriction; its clubs and newspupers were 
suppressed ; it was not allowed to hold meetings, 
to make speeches, or to circulate literature of any 
Kind. In the course of the twelve years during 
which this eaceptional legislation has subsisted, 
it was stated at the recent Socialist Congress at 
















| Halle [1890}, that 155 socialist journals aud 1,200 


books or pamphlets had been prohibited; 900 
members of the party had been banished with- 
out trial; 1,500 had been apprehended ad 300 

unished for contraventions of the Anti-Socialist 





jaws.” But this “policy of repression has 
ended in ling the strength of the party it 
was designed to crush, aud placing it in posses- 


sion of one-fifth of the whole voting power of the 
nation, It was high time, therefore, to ubandon 
s0 ineffectual a policy, and the socialist coercive 
laws expired on the B0th September, 1890... . 
The strength of the pee, in Parliament has 
never corresponded with its strength at tho polls. 

In 1890, with an electoral vote which, un- 
der a system of proportional representation, 
would huve secured for it 80 members, it has 
carried only 87."—J. Rae, Contemporary So- 
cialism, pp. 38-84.—The Social Democrats ‘‘ re- 
tained their position as the strongest party in the 
empire in the elections of bry “Wreverld nearly 
1,800,000 votes, and electing mbers of par- 
liament. . . . Another indication of the growth 
of social democracy, fs the fact that it bas gained 
a foothold among the students of the univer- 
aities."—R. T. Ely, Socialtem, p, 59,—~'' The two 
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theories of men like Marx and Lassalle. He is 
through and through a Communist and a Repub- 
lican, and he is determined upon realising his 
ideals by hook or by crook. . . . He works for the 
subversion of the monarchical principle and for 
the establishment of a Free People’s State. In 
this State all subjects will stand upon the same 
level: there will be no classes and no privileges. 
. « » Bebel once summarised his views in a sen- 
tence which, so far as he spoke for himself, is as 
true as it is short. ‘We aim,’ he said, ‘in the 
domain of politics at Republicanism, in the 
domain of economics at Socialism, and in the do- 
main of what is to-day called religion at Atheism.’ 
Here we see Bebel as in a mirror. He isa Re- 
ublican and a Socialist, and he is proud of it; 
¢ ig without religion, and he is never tired of 
arading the fact, even having himself described 
b the Parliamentary Almanacs as ‘ religionslos." 
Like his colleague Liebknecht he is a warm ad- 
mirer of Engtand."—W. H. Dawson, German So- 
cialiom and Ferdinand Lassalle, ch. 15. 
A. D. 1880,—Mr. Henry George, and the 
roposed confiscation of rent.—The Single- 
Hak aovement.—The doctrine of Mr. Heary 
George, set forth in his famous book, “Progress 
and Poverty,” published in 1880, is stated in his 
own language as follows: ‘‘ We have traced the 
want and suffering that everywhere prevail 
among the working classes, the recurring par- 
oxysms of industrial depression, the scarcity of 
employment, the stagnation of capital, the ten- 
dency of wages to the starvation point, that ex- 
hibit themselves more and more strongly as ma- 
terial progress goes on, to the fact that the land 














on which and from which all must live is mude | 


the exclusive property of some. We have seen 
that there is no possible remedy for these evils 
but the abolition of their cause; we have seen 
that private property in land has no warrant in 
justice, but stands condemned us the denial of 
natural right—a subversion of the law of nature 
that as social development goes on must con- 
demn the masses of men to a slavery the harde: 








and mostdegrading. . . . Ido not propose either | 


t purchase or to confiscate private property in 
land. The first would be unjust; the second, 
needless. Let the individuals who now hold it 
still retain, if they want to, possession of what 
they are pleased ‘to call their land. Let them 
continue to call it their land. Let them buy and 
sell, and bequeath and devise it. We may safel 
leave them the shell, if we take the kernel. It 
is not necessary to confiscate land; it is only 
necessary to confiscate rent. Nor to take rent 
for public uses is it necessary that the State 
should bother with the letting of lands, and as- 
sume the clinuces of the favoritism, collusion, 
and corruption that might involve. It is not 
necessary that new machinery should be 
created, ‘The machinery alread exits Instead 
of extending it, all we have to do is to simplify 
and reduce it. By leaving to land owners & 
tage of rent, which would probably be 
much leas than the cost and loss involved in at- 
tempting to rent lands through State agency, 
and by making use of this existing mach " 
We may, without jar or 
Mon right to land by 
some 


We take 
only to make 
‘ition to ake tt all. 


a the almaple yet 
443 


shock, aasert the com- 
rent for public uses. 
taxation. We have 





raise wages, increase the earnings of capital, ex- 
tirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remun- 
erative employment to whoever wishes it, afford 
free scope to human powers, lessen crime, ele- 
vate morals, and taste, and intelligence, purify 
government and carry civilization to yet nobler 
heights, is—to appropriate rent by taxation. In 
this way, the State may become the universal 
landlord without calling herself so, and without 
assuming a single new function. In form, the 
ownersbip of land would remain just as now. 
No owner of land need be dispossessed, and no 
restriction need be placed upon the amount of 
lund any one could hold. For, rent being taken 
by the State in taxes, land, no matter in whose 
name it stood, or in what parcels it was held, 
would be really common property, and every 
member of the community would participate in 
the advantages of its ownership. Now, uch 
as the taxation of rent, or land values, must 
necessarily be increased just as we abolish other 
taxes, we nay put the proposition into practical 
form’ by proposin, w RO abolish all taxation 
save that upon land values."—H. George, Prog- 
ress and Poverty, bk. 8, ch, 2. Mr. Geor 
sent his ‘Progress and Poverty’ into the world 
with the remarkable prediction that it would. 
find not only readers but apostles... . Mr. 
George's prediction is not more remarkable than 
its fulfilment. His work has had an unusually 
extensive sale; a hundred editions in America, 
and an edition of 60,000 copies in this country 
[England, 1891] are sufficient evidences of that; 
‘but the most striking feature in its reception is 
precisely that which its author foretold; it 
created an army of apostles, and was enthusias. 
tically circulated, like the testament of a new 
dispensation. Societies were formed, journals 
were devised to propagate its saving doctrines, 
and little companies of the faithful held stated 
mectings for its reading and exposition. . . , 
The author was hailed as a new and better Adam 
Smith, as at once a reformer of acience and a 
renovator of society.”—J. Rae, Contemporary 
Socialism, ch. 12, 

A. D. 1883-1889.—State Socialistic meas- 
ures of the German Government.—" Replying 
once to the accusation made by an opponent in 
the Reichstag that his social-political measures 
were tainted with Socialism, Prince Bismarck 
said, ‘You will be compelled yet to add a few 
drops of social oil in the recipe you prescribe for 
the State; how many I cannot say.’ In no meas- 
ures has more of the Chancellor's ‘social oil’ 
becn introduced than in the industrial insurance 
laws. These may be said to indicate the high- 
water mark of German State Socialism... . 
The Sickness Insurance Law of 1888, the Acci- 
dent Insurauce Laws of 1884 and 1885, aud the 
Old Age Insurance Law of 1889 are based upon 
the principle of compulsion which was intro- 
duced into the sick insurance legislation of Prus- 
sia in 1854. . . . The trio of insurance laws was. 

















te 
ainst time of incapacity and 

validts upd cisntencuetogamat 
was no after-thought Suggested by the laws 
which preceded. It f ‘from the first part of. 
the complete plan of insurance foreshadowed by 
Prince over a decade ago, 
of the Chancellor's early speeches on. the 
question he regarded the peasioning of old and 
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incapacitated work, le as at once desirable 
Sr netittis Pete Old Age. Insurance 
Law is expected to upply to about twelve million 
workpeople, including labourers, factory opera- 
tives, journcymen, domestic servants, clerks, 
assistants, aud apprentices in handicrafts and in 
trade (apothecaries excluded), and smaller officials 
(as on railways, etc ), so long as their wages do 
not reach 2,000 marks (about £100) a year, also 
persons employed in shipping, whether mari- 
time, river, or lake, and, if the Federal Council 
so determine, certain classes of small independent 
undertakers The obligution to insure begins 
with the completion of the sixteenth year, but 
there are exemptions, including persons who, 
owing to physical ‘or mental wenkness, are un- 
able to earn fixed minimum wages, and persons 
already entitled to public penstons, equal in 
amount to the benefits secured by the Jaw, or 
who are assured accident annuities. The con- 
tributions are paid by the employers and work- 
people in equal shares, but the State also guaran 
tees a yearly subsidy of 50 marks (£2 10s ) for 
every apnuity paid Contributions are only to 
be paid when the insured is in work The law 
fixes four wages classes, with proportionate con 
Seibisetons ss; lollows.— 


ages. Contributions 

Weekly Yearly (47 weeks) 

Jst class 300 marks (£15) 14 pfennig $29 marks (8s Sigd ) 

md 500“ «£25) 20 470 “14s Bgd) 

ad “ ZO * see 4a “ 56“ (ie Tied) 
4th “980 " (£78) BD 70 ie) 


Of course, of these contributions the work peo- 
ple only pay half Qld age annuities are first 
claimable at the beginning of the seventy first 
year, but annuities on account of permanent in 
capacity may begin at any time after the work 
man has beep insured for five years The mini- 
‘mum period of contribution in ‘the case of old age 
pensioning is thirty years of forty-seven pre- 
miumseach Where a workman 1s prevented by 
ness (exceeding @ week but not exceeding v 
year), caused by no fault of bis own, or by mil 
tary duties, from continuing his contributions, 
the period of his absence from work is reckoned 
part of the contributory year. . . . Contribu- 
tions are made in postage stamps affixed to 
yearly receipt cards supplied to the insured 
Annuities are to be paid 
monthly in advance."—W. H. 
and State Socialiem, ch 9 

A. D. 1887-1888.— Development of the “ New 
Trade Unionism.”—'' The elements composing 
what is termed the New Trade Unionism are not 
to be found in the constitution, organization, and 
rules of the Unions started within the last two 





won, Bismarck 





fom,’ of which we bear so much? Mainly in the 
aspirations, conduct, modes of advocacy, and 
methods of procedure of, and also in the expres- 


rough the post office | 





jeune Bem the pens of the new leaders. . , . 
‘he institution of Labour Bureaus, or the estab- 
Hshment of Labour Registries, is one of the 
acknowledged objects of the Dockers’ Union. 
Singularly enough this is the firet time that an’ 
such project has had the sanction of a boné fi 


| Trade Union. .All the older Unions repudiate 


every such scheme It has hitherto been re- 
carded as opposed in principle t ‘Trade Union- 
m, _. Atthe recent Trades Union Congress 


held in Liverpool, September 1890, the following 
resolution was moved by one of the London 
delegutes representing the ‘South Side Labour 
Protection League’—‘ That in the opinion of 
this Congress, in order to carry on more effectu- 
ally the orgumzation of the large mase of unor- 
ganized labour, to bring into closer combination 
those sections ‘of labour already organized, to 
provide means for communication and the inter- 
change of information between all sections of 
industry, and the proper tabulation of statistics 
as to employment, of advantage to the 
workmen, it is necessary that a labour exchange, 
on the model of the Pans Bourse des Travail, 
should be provided and maintained by public 
funds in every industrial centre in the kingdom * 
The mover suid that ‘not a single delegate 
could deny the nccessity for such an institution, 
in every industrial centre’ The Congress evi- 
dently thought otherwise, for only 74 voted for 
the resolution, while 92 voted against it... . 
‘The proposal, however, shows to what an extent 
the New Trade Uniomsm seeks for Government 
aid, or municipal assistance, in labour miove- 
ments The most astonishing resolution carried 
by the Congress was the following —‘ Whereas 
the ever changing methods of manufacture affect 
Jarge numbers of workers adversely by throw ing 
them out of employment, without compensation 
for loss of situation, and whereas those persens 
are in many instances driven to destitution, 
crime, and pauperism Resolved, that this Con- 
gress is of option that power should at once be 
granted to each municipality or County Council 
toestablish workshops and fac tories under muni 
cipal control, where such coer shall be put to 
useful employment, and that it be an instruction 
to the Parliamentary Comnittec to at once take 
the matter in hand’. . The proposal of all 
others which the new Trade Unionists sought to 
ingraft upon, and had determined to carry as 6 
porting the programme of the Trades Union 
longress, was the ‘legal Fight Hour day;’ and 
they actually succeeded in their design after o 
battle. The new lendors, with their 
to set end for 
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rather than militant, in every feature There 
‘are no wars or eremment wer powers But 
the function has assumed by the nation of 
cirecriag the industry of er citizen Every 
man and woman is enrolled in the ‘industrial 
army,’ this conception being fundamental This 
universal industrial service rests upon the reco; 
nized duty of every citizen ‘to contribute hi 
quota of industrial or intellectual work to the 
maintenance of the pation The period of ser 
vice ‘is twenty four yeurs, beginning at the close 
of the course of education at twenty one, and 
terminating at forty five After forty five while 
discharged from lubor, the citizen still remains 
liable to special calls, in case of emergencus’ 
‘There are, of course, no such numerous cxemp 
tions from this industrial service a8 qualify very 
greatly the rigor of the Continental military ser 
vice of the present day Every new recruit 
belongs for three years to the class of unskilled 
or common Jaborers After Uns term, he os free 
to choose in what branch of the service he will 
engage to work with band or with brain — It 
14 the business of the administration to seck con 
stantly to equahze the attractions of the trades 
80 fur as the conditions in them are concerned so 
that all tradcs shall be equally attractive to per 
sons having natural tasts furthem This 1s done 
by making the hours of labor in different trades to 
differ according to their arduousn’ ss The prin 
ciple 18 that no mans work ought to Ix, on the 
whole, harder for him than any other mans for 
him the workers themselves to be the judges’ 
‘The headship of thc industnal army of tlie nation 
18 the most important function of the President 
of the United Stutcs Promotion from thi ranks 
hes through three grades up to the officers 
These officers are, in ascending order, leuten 
ants captains or foremen colonels, or superin 
tendents, and generals of the guilds The 
various trades are grouped into ten great de 
partments, each of which has a chicf These 
chiefs form the council of the general in chief, 
who is the President He must have 
through all the grades, from the common labor 
ers up Congress has but little to do be 
youd passing upon the reports of the President 
and the pon of departments at the end of their 
terms of office. Any laws which one Congress 
enacts must receive the assent of another, five 
years liter, before pong into effect, but, as there 
are no parties or politicians in the year 2000 A D , 
this is a matter of little consequence In Mr 
Bellamy’s Utopia, money is unknown there is, 
therefore, no need of banks or Pee pegs Fanke 
and selling are processes entirely antiq' 

The nation !s the sole producer of commodities 
All persons being in the Cog i dengeee of the na 


tion, there is su; to no need of ex- 
chasyes between fndividuals 


A credit card 1s 
tna to each person, which be presenta at a 





amount of effort only being required, not of 
formance, Such is the force of public opin- 
that no one of able body or able mind re 
fuses to exert himself the comparative results 
of his effort are not considered Absolute 
equality of recompense is thus the rule, and the 
nuliou uf charity with respect to the infirm in 
body or mind is dismissed, a credit-card of the 
usual amount being issued to every such person 
as his natural right ‘The account of every per 
son, man, woman, and child is always with 
the nation directly, and never through any inter 
mediary, except, of course, that parents to a cer 
tain extent act for children as their guardians 
Its by virtue of the relation of individuals 
to the nation, of their membership in it, that they 
are entiticd to support" * idea naturally 
occurred to a considerable number of Bostonians, 
who had read Mr Bellamy’s socialistic romance 
with an enthusiastic conviction that here at last 
the true social gospe) was delivered, that sasocia- 
tions for the purpose of disseminating the views 
set forth in the book could not be formed too 
soon, as the forerunners of this National party 
of the tuture Accordingly, a club, called ‘The 
Boston Bellamy Club,’ was started in September, 
1888 which was formally organized as ‘The Na- 
honahst Club,’ 1 the following December ”— 
N P Gilman, “' Natronaltsm” sn the Unsted States 
(Quarterly Journal of Economsce, Oct , 1889) — 
The Nationalists ‘have very generally entered 
into the Populist movement, not because the; 
accept that in its present form as ideal, but be- 
cause that movement has to give them 
the best opportumty for the diffusion of their 
prnerples, and there can be no doubt that they 
have given a socialistic bias to this movement 
They have also influenced the labor movement, 
and with the Sociahstic Labor Party, they have 
succeeded in producing @ strong sentiment in 
favor of independent Poltucal action on the part 
of the wage earners Especially noteworthy was 
the platform for mdependent political action of- 
fered at the meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor m Chicago in December, 1898 "—R_ 
T Ey; focenlien.# 69 
A.D. fxn od ¢ American Railway Union 
and the Pull Strike.—In May, 1894, some 
4000 workmen employed in the car shops of 
the Pullman Company, at the town of Pulknan, 
near Chicago, stopped work, because of the re- 
fusal of the company to restore their wages to 
the standard from which they had been cut 








strike was in progress, 

Union, a compare ek ee 
ization of railway employees, formed 

Ender the presulency of Hugene V Debs, met in 

convention at Chicago, aud was induced to make 

the cause of the Pullman workmen its own. The 
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within the jurisdiction of the federal courts and 
within reach of the arm of the United States 
government, The powers of the national courts 
and of the national eaccutive were both promptly 
exercised, to restore order and to stop a ruinous 
interference with the general commerce of the 
country The leaders of the strike were indicted 
and pinced under arrest, United States troops 
‘were sent to the scene, President Cleveland, by. 
two solemn proclamatidns, made known the de- 
termination of the Government to suppress a 
combination which obstructed the United Btates 
mails and the movements of commerce between 
the states Urgent appeals were addressed by 
the leaders of the American Railway Union to 
other labor organizations, with tho hope of 
bringing about a universal strike, in all depart 
ments of industry throughout the country, but 
it failed The good seuse of workingmen in 
general condemned so suicidal a measure B; 
the 15th of July the Pullman stnke was pract! 
cally ended, and the traffic of the railways was 
resumed President Cleveland appointed a com 
mission tu investigate and report on the occur- 
Tence and its causes, but the report of thé com- 
mission has not been published at the time this 18 
printed (November, 1894) 

‘A. D. 1894.—The Coxey Movement.— “A 
peculiar outcome of the sucial and political con- 
ditions of the winter [of 1893-4] was the organ | 
ization of various ‘armies of the unemployed’ 
for the purpose of marching to Washington and 
petitioning Congress for aid The originator of | 
the idea seems to have becn one Coxey, of Mas 
sillon, Ohio, who took up the proposition that, 
as roads and money were both much needed | 
in the country, the government should in the 
existing crisis issue 1,000,000 in greenbacks, | 
and devote it to the employment of workers in | 
the improvement of the roads He announced 
that he would lead an ‘Army of the Common- 
weal of Christ’ to Washington to proclaim the + 
wants of the people on the steps of the Capitol | 
on May 1, and he called upon the unemployed | 
and honest laboring classes to join him. On | 
March 25 he act out from Massillon at the head of 
about a hundred men and marched by easy | 


mails Prong the proceedings of the strikers j 








stages and without disorder through Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, provisions being donated 

the towns vilegee on the way, or pur- 
chased with funds which had been subscribed by 
fyropathizing friends, The numbers of the army 
increased as it advanced, and groups of volun- 


SOCIAL WAR: In the Athenian Confed- 
re, Sec Atnens. B C. 878-357. 
the Achaian and 4tolian Leagues. See 
Gregoe. B C. 280-146. . 
Of the Italians. See Rome: B C. 90-88 
ene 


SOCIALIST PARTIES and Measures in 
Germany. SeeSocta, Movements A. D. 1862- 
1864; 1875-1898 ; 1888-1889. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS, The. See Tamrtr. 

SOCIETY OF qESUS. See Jusurrs 

SOCII, The.—The Italisn subject-allies of 
Rome, before the Roman franchise was extended 
ty them. Rome: B. C. 90-88. 

SOCMEN.—Mr. Hallam thinks the Socmen, 
enumerated in Domesday Book, to have been 

who were mall landowners.—H. Hi 
The Middle Ages, ch. 8, note 8 (v, 9). 


| at that place he was finally supplied wi 
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teers set out to join it from distant states. On 
May 1 the detachment, numbering about 850, 
marched to the Cantiol, but under an old District 
law was prevented by the police from entering 
the grounds, Coxey aud another of the leaders, 
attempting to elude the police and address the 
assembled crowsis, were arrested and were after- 
wards convicted of a misdemeanor. . . . Some- 
what earlier than the start from Massillon, an- 
other organization, ‘The United States Indus- 
trial Army,’ headed by one Frye, had started 
from Los Angeles, California, for Washington, 
with purposes similar to those of the Coxe; 

force, though not limiting their demands to wor 

on the roads This force, numbering from six 
to eight hundred men, availed themselves of the 
assistance, more or less involuntary, of freight 
trains on the Southern Pacific Railway as far as 
St. Louis, from which place they continued on 
foot ‘Though observing = degree of mulleary 
discipline, the various ‘armies’ were una « 
and the disturbances that arose in several places 
in the latter part of April were mostly due to the 
efforts of the marchers, or their friends in their 
behalf, to press the railroads into service for 
transportation. Thus a bagd under a leader 
named Kelly, starting from San Francisco, April 
4, secured freight accommodations as far as 
Omaha by simply refusing to leave Oakland unt! 
the cars were furnished The railroads eastward 
from Omaha refused absolutely to carry them, 
and they went into camp near Council Bluffs, 
in Towa Then sympathizwg Knights of Labor 
seized a train by force and offered it to Kelly, 


| who refused, however, to accept it under the cfr 
| cumstances, and ultimately continued on foot aa 


far as Des Moines, in lowa After a loni may 

lat- 
boats, on which, at the close of this Record, his 
band, now swolien to some 1,200 men, was float- 
ing southward. A band coming cast on a stolen 
rain on the Northern Pacific, after overpower: 
ing a squad of United States marshals, was cap- 
tured by a detachment of regular troops at For- 
syth, Montana, April 26 ‘wo days later the 
militia were called out to rescue ao train from a 
band at Mount Sterli: 5 var aa tparaal Bevence 
Quarterly Record of Polstscat Events, June, 1804 
— There were straggling movements, from differ 
ent quarters of the country, in imitation of those 
described, prolonged through most of the sum- 
mer of 1 but the public feeling favorable to 
them was limited, they commonly came to 
an ignominious end 


SOCOTRA.—The Dioscorides of the Greeks 
ertee ie cen Oceangsouth ante 
wi e itish -government practi ly con 
trols under a treaty with the sultan. The island 
has an area of 1882 square miles.—J. T. Bent, 
Socotra (Nineteenth Century, June, 1897). 

SOCRATES: As soldier and citizen. Soe 
Arnuns: B. 0, 424-408; and Gumgce: B. C. 
406. .Asteacher. See Epocation, ANOINT 


Gnexce. 4 
SODALITATES.—Amociations, or clubs. 
among the ancient Poms, Senet iy 
for social purposes, but ly given a. i 
e. a a 
tek ek mie ie relat 
‘whieh the Norsensea had Pry os 
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rides, and on the neighboring coasts of Ireland 
and ‘land, under the rulers known as the Hy 
Ivar, became divided into two parts, called Nor- 
dureyer or Norderics and Sudurcyer or Suderies, 
the northern and soutbern division The divid 
ing line was at the point of Ardnamurchan, the 
most, westerly Promontory of the mainland of 
Scotland _‘'Hence the English bishopric of 
Sodor and Man — Sodor being the southera divis 
ion of the Scottish Hebrides, and not now part 
of any English diocese The Bishop of 
Sodor and Man has no seat in the House of 
Lords, owing, as it is commonly said, to Man 
not having become an English possession when 
bishops began to sit as Lords by tenure "—J H 
Burton, Hist of Scotland, ch 15, foot note (v 2) 
—See, also, Normans —Nortaxen 10-13rH 
CENTURIES. 

SOFT-SHELL DEMOCRATS, The. 
Usitep Stars or’Am A D 1645-1846 


SOGDIANA.—“‘North of the Bactrians be 

ond the Oxus, on the western slope of Belur 
Jagh, in the valley of the Poly timetus (Zaref 
shan, 1 e strewing gold), which flows towards 
the Oxus from the east, but, mnstead of joimng 
ft ends in Lake Dengis, lay the Sogdiany of the 
Greeks, the Suguda of the Old Peisian insenp 
tions, and Cughdha of the Avesta, in the region 
of the modern Sogd As the Oxus tn ats upper 
course separutes the Bactrians from the Sugdiani, 
the Jaxartes, further to the north, separates the 
latter from the Seyths According to Strabo, 
the manners of the Bactnans and Sogdian were 
similar, but the Bactrians were Jess rude Mar 
acauda (Samarcand), the chuef city of the Sogdi 
ani on the Polytimetus, is said to have had a 
circuit of 70 stades im the fourth century BC” 
—M Duncker, Ehst of Antiquity, bh 7, ch 1 
(v 5) —See, also, BomHARA 

Occupied by the Huns. 
WRITE 


See 





See Huns, THE 


——— 


SOHR, Battle of (1745). Sec Averria A D 
1TA4-1745, 
— 


HONS: Ongin of the name. Sec 
LG A 
A. D. 457-486.—Capital of the kingdom of 
Brerncee” rhcreaar ar ce a 
Franks A D, 481-511 
A.D, 486,—The capital of Clovis. See 
ra Tue hoc Med coe Merovi 
. D. Sit Cand we Of ie erovingian 
ct tala, Boe Fhanxe A.D 511-752 
. D, 1414.—Pillage and destruction by the 
rmagnacs.—In the civil wars of Armagnacs 
and Burgundians, during the reign of the insane 
king Charles VI, the Armagnacs, then having 
the in their hands, and pretendedly stig 
under his commands, laid siege to Solasons 
took the otty by storm, on the Sist of May, A. D 
1414, “In regard to the destruction committed 





SOMA 


who, after having satiated their own brutal pas- 
sions, delivered them over without mercy to 
their servants, and there is no remembrance of 
such disorder and havor being done by Chris- 
tians . . Thus was this grand and noble city 
of Soissons, strong from its situation, walls and 
towers, full of wealth, and embellished with fine 
churches and holy relics, totally ruined and de- 
stroyed by the army of king Cliarles, and of the 
princes who accompanied hi The king, how- 
ever before his departure, gave orders for its 
rebuilding "— Monstrelet, Chronsoles (tr by 
Tohnes), bk, 1, ch 120 (v. 1) 


pa 

SOISSONS, Battle of (718). See Fuaxxe 
AD 511-752 

Battle of 933) The revolt against Charles 
the Simple, which resulted in the oranda of 
the Carolingian dynasty, had its beginning 
918 In 925 Robert, Duke of France and Count 
of Pans, grandfather of Hugh Oapet, was chosen 
and crowned king by the malcontents On the | 
15th of June in the next year the most desperate 
and sangumnary battle of the civil war was 
fought at Soissons, where more than half of each 
army perished The Capetians won the field, 
but “their nowy crowned king was among the 
shun —Sir F Palgrave, hat of Normandy and 


Eng, v 2,p 40 
Serge 
SOISSONS, Peace Congress of. See Sram 
A D 1726-1731 
SOKEMANNI, Sce Lavery, Mepiavab. 
ENGLAND 


SOLEBAY, Naval battle of (1672). See 
NETHERI ANDs (HOLLAND) A _D 1672-1674 
SOLES, Society of See Cosa A D. 1514- 


1851 

SOLFERINO, Battle of (1859). See IraL¥- 
A D 1856-1859. 

SOLIDUS, The.—“ The solidus or aureus ts 
computed equivalent in weight of gold to 
twenty one shillings one penny English money ” 
—C Menvale, Hist of the Romans, ch 82, 

SOLOMON: Hisreign.—His Temple. See 
Jrws, and TeMPLE or So1.oMoN 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. Sce MELANEsta 

SOLON, The Constitution of. See ATHENS: 
B C 594 also, Dant, Laws concennina. 

SOLWAY-FRITH, OR SOLWAY MOSS, 
The Battle of. SeeScornanp A D. 1542. 

SOLYMAN, Caliph, A D 715-717. 
man I., Turkish Sultan, 1520-1566..... 
man Il,, Turkish Sultan, 1687-1691. 

SOMA.—HAOMA.—*'It is well known that 
both in the Veda and the Avesta a plant is men 
tioned, called Soma (Zend, haoma) This plant, 
when properly squeezed, yielded a juice, which 
was allowed to ferment and, when mixed with 
milk and honey, produced an exhilarating and 
intoxicating beverage This Soma juice has the 
same importance in Vedic and Avestic sacrifices 
as the juice of the grape had in the worship of 
Bacchus. The question has often been discussed 
what kind of plant this Soma could have been. 
‘When Soma sacrifices are formed 
it is vonfeased that the can no 
be procured, and that some ci-prés, Ld a 
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Maller, Biog of Words, appendix 8 —See, also 
ZOROABTRIANS —~ 5 

SOMALILAND.—This region, on the Afri 
can coast of the Gulf of Aden and the Indian 
Ocean, is partly under British and partly under 
Italian contro) 

SOMASCINES, The.—The Somascines, or 
the Congregution of Somusea, $0 called from ‘the 
town of thut name were an order of regular 
clergy founded m 1540 by a Venetian noble, 
Girolamo Mim 

SOMATOPHYLAX.—“‘A somatophylax fn 
the Macedonian army was no doubt at first, as 
the word means, one of the officers who had to 
answer for the king's safety, perhaps in modern 
engage a colonel in the body guards or house 
hold troops but as, in unmixed monarchies, the 
faithful officer who was nearest the king's per- 
son, to whose watchfulness he trusted “in the 
hour of dap, often found himself the adviser 
in matters of state, so, 1n the time of Alexander, 
the title of somatophylax was given to those 

merala on whose wisdom the king chiefly 
leaned and oy iow advice he was usually 

eas ad pe, Tat of Egypt, ch 6, sect. 
(2 1 

SOMERS, Lord, and the shaping of con- 
stitutional government in England. See ENe 
LAND A D 1710-1712 

SOMERSETT, The case of the negro. See 
Suavery, Necro A D 1685-1772 

SOMNAUTH, The gates of. See AranaR 
istan A D_ 1849-1869 





SONCINO, Battle of (1431). See ITaty 
A.D 1412-1447 

SONDERBUND, The. See SwrrzERLaxD 
A.D 1803-1 


(848 
SONOMA: A. D. 1846.—The raii of 
tie Bent Flag. see Chetroumcs Ree te 
SONS OF LIBERTY. See Unrrep States 
or AM. D 1765 THe RECEPTION OF THE 


NEWS 
SONS OF LIBERTY, Knights of the Or- 
der of the. Unrrep Statesor Aw A D 
‘1864 (OcrosER) 
SOPHENE, Kingdom of. See ARMENIA. 
SOPHERIM. See Scrinzs. 
SOPHI I., Shah of Persia, A. D. 1628-1641. 
oes Fephi 11, Shah of Persia, 1666-1604. 
SOPHI, The. See Mrcisranes. 
SORA, The School of. Sec Jews: 77x Cen- 


TURY 
SORABIANS, The.— A Sclavonic tribe 
which océwpied, in the eighth century, the coun- 
try between the Elbe and the Saale. “They were 
subdued by Charlemagne in 806.—J I Mom- 
bert, Hist. of Oharles the Great, bk. 2, ch. 11 
SORBIODUNUM.— A strong Roman for- 
Old Sarumof the prewest ay. —"'T, Weight, Ga 
im of the ot day.—T. 5 
in and Sacon, ch. 5 4 Eas 
SORBONNE, The. See Epucatiox, Mzpr- 
@vaL; France. —Untversiry or Pann 
SORDONES, The— A people of the same 
ace as the an ‘Aquitenlens, 
the eastern Pyreneés and the Aude.— Napoleon 
TO Ai, of Cavan, dk 8, ch. 2 (0. 2). 
ASOTIATES, ‘The. Bee Agqurrams: Tat 
SOTO, Hernando de, The“ expedition of 
See Frommpa: A. D. 1596-1548, 
SOUDAN, The. See Supan.” 
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SOUFFRANCE, A,—*The word is trans 
lated asa truce, but tt means something very dif. 
ferent from amodern truce .. The Souffrance 
‘was more of the nature of 2 poace at the present 
day, and the reason why of old it was treated aa 
distinct from a peace was this The wars of the 
time generalty arose from questions, of succes- 
sion or of feudal superionty When'4t became 
demrable to cease fighting, while yet neither side 
was prepated to give in to the other, there waa 
anagreement to give up fighting in the mean 
time, reservin, nights entire for future dis- 
cussion A Souffrance o: truce of this kind 
might last for centuries "—J H. Burton, Hsst, 
of Rrotland ch 21 (n 2) 

SOULT, Marshal, Campaigns of. Sec Ger- 
maxy A D 1806 (OctonE), 1807 (FEBRUARY— 
Jung), Spars A D 1808 (SzPrempen—Ds- 
CEMBER) #0 1812-1814, Germany A D 1818 
(May—Avanst), France A D 1815 (Junn) 

pera 

SOUTH AFRICA: The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants.—‘‘South Africa in its widest extent ts 
peopled by two great and perfectly distinct in- 
digenous faces —the Knfirs and the Hottentots 
The affinity of the Kafir tribes, ethnographically 
including ‘the Kafirs proper and the people of 
Congo, is based upon the various idioms spoken 
by them, the direct representatives of a common 
but now extmet mother tongue The aggregate 
of languages is now conventionally known as the 
A bantu, or, more correctly, the Bantu linguistic 
system | The more common term Kafir, from the 
Arabic Kifir—infidel, really represents but 8 
small section of this’ great’ family, and being 
otherwise a term of reproach imposed upon them 
by strangers, 18 of course unknown to the people 
themselves All the Bantu tnbes are distin- 
guished by a dark skin and woolly hair, which 
varies much in length and quality, but is never 
sleck or straight ‘According to its geo 
graphical hoa the Bantu system is divided 
into the Eastern group, from its principal repre- 
sentatives known as the Ama Zulu and Ama 
Khosa or Kafir proper, the Central, or Be-tchu 
ana group, and the Western or O va-Herero, 
or Damara group The northern division of 
these Bantus bears the name of Ama Zulu, and 
they are amongst the best representatives of 
dark coloured races. The Zulus are relatively 
well developed and of large size, though not sur- 

ight 





passing the average hei; of Europeans, and 
with decided! better features the Ama- 
Khosa ‘he most wide-s) and most 


numerous of al} these Kafir tribée are the Bechu- 
anes [lnctaciog ibe Basutos], their - oe 
stretchin; ym the upper Otavige river north- 
wards te the Zambedh nnd over the west coast 
highland north of Namaqualand; of thé vast 
region, however, they occupy the oytakire ent % 

The Hottentots, or correctly Koi-! 


(men), bave no material features in comnion with 
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dwelling in Cape Colony, and thence eastwards 
to the borders of Kafirland , the Korana, 
settled matoly on the right bank of the Oran 
river. . ., [astly, the Namaqua, whose domain 
embraces the western portion of South Afnca, 
bordering eastwards on the Kalahari desert "— 
Hellwald Johnston, Africa (Stovyfianl's Compen- 
dyum), ch 3 —See, also, Avrtc. Tur Innanrr- 
tno Racns 

A. D. 1486-1806,— Frortaguese discovery.— 
Détch possession,—Englis! ncqusition—The 
Cape of Good Hope, ‘us faras we know was 
first doubled by Burtholomew Diaz in 1486 [sce 
Portugan A D 1468-1498) He, and some of 
the marmers with him, called it the Cape of Tor 
ments, or Capo Tormentoso, from the miseries 
they endured The more comfortubl name 
which it now beurs was given to it by King Jolin 
of Portugal, as being the new way discovered by 
his subjects to the glorious Inds Diaz, it 
seems, Dever im truth saw the Cape, but was 
carned past it to Algoa Ba: Vasco da 
Gama, another sailor hcro, said to have been of 
royal Portuguese descent, followed him in 1497 
He landed to the west of the Cape » Vasco da 
Gaina did not stay long at the Cape but pro 
cecdimg on went up the East Coast as fir as our 
second South African colony, which bears the 
name which he then gave to it He called the 
land Tierra de Natal because he reached it on 
the day of our Lords Nativity The namic has 
stuck to it ever sluce and no doubt wall now br 
priserved From thence Da Gama went on to 
india The Portuguese sem to have made 
no settlement at the Cape mtended even to be 
permanent, but they did use the place durng 
the 16th and first half of the next century as a 
port at which they could call for supphes and 
assistance on their way out to the East Indies 
‘The East had then become the great goal of com 
merce to others besides the Portuguese In 1600 
our own East India Company was formed and 
in 1602 that of the Dutch “Previous to those 
dates, in 1591, an English sailor Captan Lan 
caster, visited the Cape, and 1 1620 Enghshmen 
landed and took ion of it in the name of 
James I But nothing came of theve visitings 
and declarations, although xn attempt was n 
by Greut Britain to establish a house of call for 
her trade out to the East For thiy purpose a 
small gang of convicts was deposited on Robbun 
Inland’ which in just off Capetown, but as a 
matter of course ‘the convicts quarrelled with 





themselves and the Natives, and came toa speedy 
ond In 1895 the Dutch came, but did uot then 
remain, It was not till 1652 that the frst Euro- 
peans who destined to be the pionecr occu 


pao of the uew land were put on shore at the 
‘ape of Hope, and thus made the first 
Dutch settlement, Previous to that the Cape 
had fe fect been a place of call for vessels of all 


nations. coming to and from the East 
But sem. date, 1652, it a i be eed foe 

ively. . S uthor 
ity at ip Duss Government, 


‘Bho first of Slaves was landed at 
the Uape from the ‘Coast. In this year, 
ubot aly of 860, more than a 


Duteh, and Englich 
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was 187. To control them and to defend the place 
there were but 118 European men capable of 
bearing atms Thisslave element at once became 
antagonistic to auy system of réal colonization, 
and from that day to tlis has done more than 
any other evil to retard the pro, of the peo 
ple It was extinguished, much to the disgust 
of the old Dutch bitants, under Mr Buxton's 
Emancipation Act in 1884,— but its effects are 
still felt” Thesnew land of which the Dutch 
had taken possession “' was by no means unoccu 
pied or unpossessed There was a race of sav 
ages in possession, to whom the Dutch soon gave 
the hame of Hottentots [The name was prob- 
| ably taken from some sound 1 their language 
which was of frequent occurrence, they seem to 
hive beep galled ‘ Ottentoos,’ ‘ Hotnots,’ ‘ Hotten- 
totes ' ‘Hdédmodods,’ aud ‘Hadmandods,’ promis- 
cuously.—Foot note } Soon after the settle 
ment was¢stablished the burghers were forbidden 
to trade with these people at all, and then hos 
tities commenced The Hottentots found that 
much, 1n the way of land, had been taken from 
| them'and that nothing was to be got They 
. « bave not reccived, as Savages, a bad charac- 
ter They are said to have possessed fidelity, 
attachment, and intelligence But the Hot- 
tentot, with all his virtucs, was driven into rebel- 
lion "There was some fighting, in which the 
natives of course were beaten, and rewards were 
offered, so much for a live Hottentot, and so much 
for a dead one Tins went on til, in 1672, it was 
found expedient to purchase Jand from the na- 
tives A contract was made in that year to pre- 
vent future cayiMing, as was then alleged, be- 
tween the Governor and one of the native princes, 
by which the district of the Cape of Good Hope 
was ceded to the Dutch for a certam nominal 
price . But after a very eany period — 1684 
—there was no further buy ing of land The 
| land was then annesed by Europeans as con- 
venience yuired In aff this the Dutch of 
those days did very much as the English have 
done since . = The Hottentot . said to 
be nearly gone, and, being a yellow man, to have 
lacked strength to endure European seductions, 
But as to the Hottentot and his fate there are 
varied opinions I have been told by some that 
T have never seen a pure Hottentot Using my 
own cree and my own idea of what a Hottentot 
1s, I should have said that the bulk of the popu- 
lation of the Western Province of the Cape 
Colony 18 Hottentot The truth probably is 
that they have become so mingled with other 
races as to have lost much of thelr ideatity, but 
that the race has not perished, as have the Indi- 
ans of North America and the Maons . The 
last half of os fa and the whole of he 

century saw the gradual of the 
de lien colony 1t could ‘hard be called,— 
ig on in the same slow deteroed way, and 

always with thesame purpose It was no 
in Ho 


Gin far the French, eptblan”weope, had 
t year the Hren ican troope 
taker of France: A. D. 
1705 — Devemeen)}, i the Princs 
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Governor of the Cape to deliver up all and every- 
thing in his hands to the English forces, On 
the arrival of the English fleet there was found 
to be, at the same time, a colonist rebellion. . 
In this double emergency the poor Dutch Gov: 
ernor, Who does not seem to have regarded the 
Prince’s order as an authority, was sorely puz- 
mled. He fought a little, but only a httle, and 
then the English were in possession In 
1797 Lord Macartney came out as the first Brit 
ish Governor Great Britain at this time took 
possession ot the Cape to prevent the French 
rom doing so No doubt it was a most desir- 
able possession, as being a half way house for us 
to India as it had been for the Dutch But we 
should not, at any rate then, have touched the 
Jace had at not been that Holland, or rather the 
Dutch, were manifestly unable to retain it . 
Our rule over the Dutchmen was uneasy and w 
rofitable 
tt going on during the whole time 
When at the peace of Amiens m 1802 1t was ar 
ranged that the Spe. of Good Hope should be 
restored to Holland [see France A DT 1801- 
1802]. English Ministers of State did not prob 
ably gtieve much ul the loss isut the peace 
of Amiens was delusive, and there was soou war 
between Englund and France Then again 
Great Britain felt the necessity of taking the 
Cape, and proceeded to do soon tins occasion 
without any semblance of Dutch authonty At 
that tame whatever belonged to Holland was 
almost certain to fall into the hands of France 
Tn 1805 Sir David Bard was sent with balf 
a dozen regiments to expel, not the Dutch, but 
the Dutch Governor and the Dutch soldiers from 
the Cape This he did easily, having encoun 
tered some slender resistance, and thus in 1806, 
on the 19th January. after u century and a half 
of Dutch rule, the Cape of Good Hope became a 
British colony.”—A Trollope, South Africa, > 1, 
ch 


Atso mr: W. Greswell, Our South African 
Bmpire, 0. 1, ch 1-4—R. Rossel, Natal, pt 2, 
ch, 1-8 —Sir B Frere, Historwal Sketch of 8 
Africa (Royal Heat Sx’ Trans N 8,0 2and 4) 

A. D. 1806-1881.—The Enghsh and the 
Dutch Boers.—The “Great Trek.”—Succes- 
sive Boer republics of Natal, Orange Free 
State, and the Tragsvaal, absor! in the 
British dominions.—The Boer War.—The early 
history of the Cape Colony, after it became a 
dependency of the British Crown, ‘‘is a record 
of the struggles of the settlers, both English and 
Dutch, against the despotic system of govern- 
ment established by Lord Charles Someregt; of 
Kaffir wars, in which the colonists were often 
hard put to it to hold their own; and of the 
struggle for the liberty of the Press, sustained 
with success by John Fairbairn, and Thomas 
Pringle, the poet of South Africa, the Ovid of a 
self-chosen exile For a time the Dutch and 
Bagitsh settlers lived in and amity to- 
gether, but the English efforts to alleviate the 
condition of, and finally emancipate the slav< 


1s 
all slaves throughout the colony in 1834. The 
Boers determined to * "tea the 
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their flocks, and the ral freedom of Jacob 
and of Abraham, ¢ Boera would live their 
own lives in their own way. They had nothing 
in common with the Englishman, and they 
wished for nothing in common. . . . They were 
a primitive people, farming, hunting, readin, 

the Bible, pious, sturdy, and independent, ant 

the colonial Govérnment was by no means willing 
to see them leaving the ficlds and farms that 
they had colonised, in order to found fresh states 
outside the boundaries of the newly acquired 
territory Bat the Government was powerless; 
at tned, aud tried in vain, to prevent this emigra- 
tion. There was no law to prevent ft . y 
with their waggona, their horses, their cattle and 
sheep, thar guns, and their few household goods, 
the hardy Boers struck out into the interior and 
to the north east, in true patriarchal fashion [the 
migration being known as the Great Trek], seek 
ing their promised land, and that ‘desolate free 
dom of the wild ass’ which was dear to their 
hearts They fonnded a colony at Natal, fought 
and baptized the new colony in their own blood 
The Zulu clef, Dingaan, who sold them the 
territory murdered the Boer leader, Peter Retief, 
and Ins 79 followers as soon as the decd was 
signed This was the beginning of the Boer 
hatred to the native races The Boers fought 
with the Zulus successfully enough, fought with 
the Enghsh who came upon them less success 
fully ‘The Impenal Government decided that 
st would not permit its subjects to establish an 

independent Governments in any part of South 
Africa In 1843, after no shght struggle and 
bloodshed, the Dutch repubhc of Natal ceased 
to be, and Natal became part of the Bnitish do 
mimon Again the Boers who were unwilling 
to remain under British rule, ‘trekked’ north 
ward, again a free Dutch state was founded — 
the Orange Free Statc Once again the English 
Government perusted in regarding them as Brit 
wh subjects, and as rebels if they refused to 
admit as much Once again there was strife and 
bloodshed und in 1848 the Orange settlement 
was placed under British authority, while the 
leading Boers fled for their hves across the Vaal 
River, and, obstinately independent, began to 
found the Transvaal Republic. After six years, 
however, of British rule in the Orange territory 
the Imperial Government decided to give it bac! 

to the 3, whose stubborn desire for self-gov- 
ernment, and unchanging dislike for foreign rule, 
made them practically unmanageable as subjects 
In April 1854 a convention was entered into with 
the Boers of the Orange territory, by which the 





Imperial Government guaranteed the future in- 
dependence of the Orange Free State. Acres 
want 
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territory of the British Crown. 
fact, ths q ae 
pendent, people, very jealous of their liberty, 
and without the least desire to come under the 
Tule, to escape which they had wandered so far 
from the earliest settlements of their race... . 
The Boers of the Trausvaat sent deputation 
after deputation to England to appeal, and ap 
peal in vain, against the annexation. Lord Car- 
narvon had get his whole heart upon a scheme of 
South African confederation; his belief in the 
case with which this confederation might be ac- 
complished was curefully fostered by judiciously 
coloured official reports. . Sir Bartle Frere, 
‘ag a friend,’ advised the Boers ‘not to believe 
one word’ of any statements to the effect that 
the English people would be willing to give up 
the Transvaal. ‘ Never believe,’ be said, ‘that 
the English People will do anything of the kind 
‘When the chicf civil and military command of 
the eastern part of South Africa was given to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Garoct Wolscley was 
not less explicit in his statements, In spite 
of the announcements of Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and Sir Owen Lanyon, the dis 
affected Boers were not without more or less 
direct English encouragement The Boer depu- 

tations had found many friends in England 
One of those who thus sympathised was Mr 
Gladstone. In his Midlothian speeches he de 
nounced again and again the Conservative policy 
which had led to the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. .. While’ all the winds of the world 
were carrying Mr Gludstone’s words to esery 
corner of the earth, it is not surprising that the 
Boers of the Transvaal . . . should have caught 
at these encouraging seutences, und been cheered 
by them, and animated by them to rise against 
the despotism denounced by a former Prime 
Minister of England . For some time there 
seemed to be no reasonable chance of liberty, but 
in the end of 1880 the Boers saw their opportu- 
nity. . . . There were few troops in the Trans- 
voul. The Boer hour had come As in most 
insurrections, the immediate cause of the rising 
‘was slight enough. A Boer named Bezhuidenot 
was summoned by the landdrost of Potchefstrom 
to pay a claim made by the ‘Treasury officials at 
Pretoria, Bezhuidenot resisted the claim, which 
certainly appears to have been illegal . |. The 
Innddroat attached a waggon of Bezhuidenot's, 
and aunounced that it would be sold to meet the 
claim. On November 11 the waggon was brought 
into the open square of Potchefstrom, und the 
sheriff was about to begin the sale, when 4 num- 
ber of armed Boers pulled him off and carried 
the waggon away in triumph. They were un- 
Opi , a8 there was no force in the town to 
them. The incident, writiag in itself, of 
Bezhuidenot’s cart, was the match which tired 
the long-prepared train. Sir Owen Lanyon sent 
some troops to Potchefetrdm; a whally unsuc- 
ceasful attempt was :nade to arrest the ringleaders 
of the Beahuldenot affair; it was obvious that a 
Collision was | at band... . On Monday, 
Pecemier 1 1280, almost exactly a month after 
the affair of jaidenot’s waggon. a mase mvet- 
ing of Boers st Heidelberg prochimed the Trans- 
Vaal once again a nepal established a trium- 
to their 

wepublio'ta arms... . 
rene remens the Cape 
the ‘ot tho 


As a matter of 














‘The Boer War. 


jority of the Boers were a fierce, in-* 
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of Britiah troops were at once made to put the 
insurgents down with all It is still an 
unsettled point on which side the first shot was 
fired. There were some shots exchanged ut Pot 
chefstrom on December 15. . . . Previously to 
this the 84th regiment had marched from Leyden- 
Bere to reinforce Pretoria on December 5, and 
had reached Middleburgh about « week later. 
On the way came rumours of the Boer rising. 
. . . Colonel Anstruther seems to have felt con- 
viticed that the force he had with him was quite 
strong enough to render a good account of any 
rebels who might attempt to intercept its march. 
The whole strength of his force, however, offi- 
cers included, did not amount to quite 250 men. 
The troops crossed the Oliphants River, left it 
two days’ march behind them, and ov the morn- 
ing of the 20th were marching quietly along 
with their long line of waggons and their 
playing ‘God suve the Queen’ under the bright 
glure of the sun. Suddenly, on the rising ground 
near the Bronkhorst Spruit s body of armed Boers 
appeared. A man galloped out from among 
them—Paul de Beer—with o flag of truce. 
Coloncl Anstruther rode out to meet him, and 
received a sealed despatch warning the colonel 
that the British advance would be considered 
asa declurution of war Colonel Anstruther re- 
plied simply that he was ordered to go to Pre- 
toma, and that he should do so. Each man gal- 
loped back to his own force, and firing began. 
In ten minutes the fight, if fight it can be cal 

was over. The Boers were unrivalled sharp- 
shooters, had marked out every officer; every 
shot was aimed, and every shot told. The Boers 
were well covered by trees on rising ground; 
the English were beneath them, had no cover at 
all, and were completely at their mercy. In ten 
minutes all the officers had fallen, some forty 
men were killed, and nearly double the number 
wounded Colonel Anstruther, who was himself 
badly wounded, saw that he must either surren- 
der or have all his men shot down, and he sur- 
rendered —. . Colonel Anstruther, who after- 
wards died of his wounds, bore high tribute in 
his despatch to the kindness and humanity of the 
Boers when once the fight was done... . Bir 
George Colley struggled bravely for a while to 
make head against the Boers. At Lang's Nek 
and Ingago he did his Best, and the men under 
him fought gallantly, but the superior fesitlons 
and marksmauship of the Boers gave the 
advantage in both fights. Under their murder- 
ous fire the officers and men fell helplessly. Off- 
cer after officer of a regiment would shot 
down by the unerring of the Boers while 
trying to rally bis men, while the British fire did 
comparatively slight damage, and the troops 
seldom came to sufficiently close quarters to use 
the bayonet. But the most fatal battle of the 
campaign was yet to come. Sir Evelyn Wood 
had arrived at the Cape with reinforcements, had 
met Sir George Colley, and had gone to Pister- 
maritzburg to await the coming of further rein- 








forcement. On Saturday night, %6, 
Sir George Colley with a 
of the camp at “Mount Prospect, and occuj 
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were outflanked and surrounded,  deudly fire 
was poured in upon them from all sides The 
slaughter was excessive As usual the officers 
were soon shot duwn Sir George Colley, who 
was directing the movements as coolly as if at 
review, was killed just as he was giving orders 
to cease firing The British broke and fled, fired 
upon as they fled by the sharpshooters. Some 
escaped, a large number were taken prisoners. 
So disastrous a defeat had seldom fallen upon 
British arms The recent memory of Maiwand 
was quite obliterated That was the last episode 
of the war General Wood agreed to a tempo- 
rary armistice There had been negotiations 
going on between the Boers and the British be- 
fore the Majuba Ill defeat, which need never 
have occurred if there had not been a delay ina 
reply of Kruger’s toa letter of Sir George Col- 
ley’s ‘The negotiations were now resumed, 
and concluded in the establishment of peace, on 
what may be called @ Boer basis. The republic 
of the Transvaal was to be re established, with a 
British protectorate and a British Hesident in- 
deed, but practically granting the Boers the self- 
overnment fur which they took up wus “— 
HH McCarthy, England sinder Gladstone, ch. 5 
Auso mx: J. Nixon, Complete Story of the 
Treen T. F. Carter, Narrative of the Buer 
“ar 
A. D. 1811-1868.—The Kafir wars.—British 
absorption of Kafraria.—‘ In 1811 the first Katir 
war was brought on by the depredations of those 
warlike natives on the Boers of the eastern fron- 
tier; a war to the knife ensued, the Kafirs were 
driven to the other side of the Great Fish River, 
and military posts were formed along the border 
‘A second War, however, broke out in 1818, when 
the Kafirs invadiug the colony drove the farmers 
completely out of the country west of the Great 
Fish River, penetrating as far as Uitenhage 
But the Kafirs could not stand against the guns 
of the colonists, and the second war terminated 
in the advance of an overwhelming force into 
Kafirland, and the annexation of a large slice of 
territory, cast of the Great Fish River, to the col- 
ony. « For a third time, in 1833, a horde of 
about 10,000 fighting men of the Kafirs spread 
fire and slaughter and pillage over the easteru 
districts, a war which led, a8 the previous ones 
had done, to ® more extended invasion of Kaf- 
raria by the British be aud the subju tion 
of the tribes east of the Kei river. . . . fourth 
great Kafir war in 1846, provoked by the daring 
raids of these hostile tribea and their bold inva- 
sions of the colony was also followed up by 
farther encroachments on Kafir territory, and 
in 1847 a proclamation was issued extending the 
frontier to the Orange river on the vorth and to 
the Keiskamma river in the east, British sover- 
eignty being then also declared over the territory 
extending from the latter river eastward to the 
Kei, though this space was at first reserved for 
occupation by the Kafirs and named British Kaf- 
varia, But was restored only for a brief 
bog ee afresh Kafir poneliben ball tokeen 
. and for two years subsequently a sort of 
guerilla warfare was malate ‘slots the east- 
eS frontier, involving great losses of life end 
lestraction of property. In 1808 this last Katr 
war was brought to a conclusion, British 
Kafraria was p) ‘under the rule of 
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occupy the territory about the head of the Orange 
river, between its tributary the Caledon and the 
summits of the Drakenberg range, and who bad 
lived under a semi-protectorute of the Britieh 
siuce 1848, were proclaimed British subjects. 
. .. Subsequently large portions of formerly 
independent Kafrasia between the Kei river and 
the southern border of Natal have passed under 
the government of the Cape.”— Heliwald John- 
ston, Africa (Stanford's Compendium), ch. 28. 

A. D. 1867-1871.— Discovery of Diamonds. 

-Annexation of Griqualand west to Cape 
Colony. See Griquas. 

A. D. 1877-1879.—The Zulu War.—‘‘At 
this time [1877] besides the three English Colo- 
nies of Cape Town, Natal, and the lately formed 
Griqualand, there were two independent Dutch 
Republics,—the Orange Free State, and the 
Trausvanl Much of the white population even 
of the English Provinces was Dutch, and a still 
larger proportion consisted of reclaimed or half- 
reclaimed natives. Thus . there lay behind 
all disputes the question which invarlubly at- 
tends frontier settlements — the treatment of the 
native population. ‘This difficulty had become 
prominent in the year 1873 aud 1874, when the 
fear of treachery on the part of a chief of the 
name of Langalibalele located in Natal had 
driven the European inhabitants to uajustifiuble 
violence ‘The tnbe over which the chief had 
ruled liad been scattered and driven from its 
territory, the chief himself brought to trial, and 
on most insufficient evidence sentenced to trans- 
portation It was the persuasion that he was 
intriguing with eaterual tribes which had ex- 
cited the unreasoning fear of the colonists For 
beyond the frontier there Jay the Zulus, a re- 
markable nation, organised entirely upon a mili- 
tury system, and forming a great standing army 
under the despotic ale of their Kin Cetchwayo. 
Along the frontier of Nutal the English pre- 
served friendly relations with this Uneatening 
ehiet. But the Dutch Boers of the Transvaal, 
harsh and arbitrary in their treatment of natives, 
had already involved themselves iu a war with a 
neighbouring potentate of the name of Secocoeni, 
and had got inw disputes with Cetchwayo, which 
threatened to bring upon the European Colonies 
an indiscriminate assault" Lord Carnarvon 
thought it practicable to cure the troubles in 
South Africa by a confederation of the colonics. 
“The difficulty of the situation was so obvious 
to the Colonial Minister that he bad chosen as 
High Commissioner a man whose experience and 
energy he could kay Sad trust. Unfortu- 
nately in Sir Bartle Frere he had selected » man 
not only of great ability, but one who carried 
self-reliance and imperialist views to an extreme. 
. . « The danger caused by the cond’ 
of the Boers upon the frontier, and their proved 
incapacity to resist their nstive bed 
made it a matter of the last importance that tho; 
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critics in the House of Commons had prophesied, 
disastrous difficulties. Not only were the Boera 
themselves almost as a matter of course dis- 
affected, but they handed over to the Imperial 
Government all their difficulties and hostilities 
They were involved in disputes with both their 
barbarous neighbours ... Jn 1875 they had 
made demands upon Cetchwayo, the moat im- 
ortant of which was a rectification of frontier 
largely in their own favour —_. Commissioners 
were appointed in 1878 to inquire into the rights 
of the case .. . The Commissioners arnved at 
a unanimous decision against the Dutch claims 
But before the Treaty could be carried out 
it required ratification from the High Commis- 
sioner, and it came back from his hands clogged 
with formidable conditions While... he 
accepted the boundary report, he determined to 
make it un opportunity for the destruction of 
Cetchwayo's power. In December a Special 
Commission was despatched to meet the Zula 
Envoys, to explain the award, but at the same 
time to demand corresponding guarantees from 
the King When these were anfolded they up- 
peared to be the abolition of his military system 
and the substitution of a system of tribal regi 
ments approved bythe British Government, the 
acceptance of a British Resident by whose advice 
he was to uct, the protection of missionaries, and 
the payment of certain fines for irregularities 
committed by his subjects These claims were 
thrown into the form of an ultimatum, and 
Cetchwayo was given tlirty days to decide 
It was to be submission or war It proved to be 
war Sir Bartle Frere had already prepared for 
this contingency, he had detained in South 
Africa the troops which should have returned to 
England, and had apphed to the Home Govern 
ment for more. Lord Chelmsford was ap 
pointed to the command of the troops upon the 
frontier, and on the 12th, the very day on which 
the time allowed for the acceptance of the ulti 
matum expired, the frontier was crossed The 
invasion was directed towards Ulundi, the Zulu 
capital... The first step across the frontier 
produced a terrible disaster The troops under 
the immediate command of Lord Chelmsford 
encamped at Isundlana without any of the ordi- 
nary precautions, and in a bad position... In 
this unprotected situation Lord Chelmsford, 
while himself advancing to reconnoitre, left two 
Vattalions of the 24th with some native allies 
under Colonel Pulleine, who were subsequently 
olned by @ body of 8,000 natives aad a few 
Huropeans under Colonel Durnford The forces 
left in the camp were suddenly assaulted by the 
Zulus in overwhelming numbers and entirely de 
stroyed (January 22, 1879] It was only the 
magnificent defence by Chard and Bromhead of 
the’ post and hospital at Rorke’s Drift which 
revented the victorious savages from pouring 
into Natal. Lord Chelmsford on returning from 
his advance hurried from the fearful scene of 
slaughter back to the frontier. For the moment 
ali was paulo: an immediate irruption of the 
chemy was ex) But when it was found 
th Colonel Food to 
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signals, and the interest of the war was for « 
while centred upon the beleaguered garrison. 
With extreme caution, in spite of the clamorous 
criticism levelled against him, Lord Chelmsford 
refused to move to ita rescue till fully reinforced 
Towards the end of h however it was 
known that the provisions were running low, 
and on the 29th an army of 6,000 men again 
crossed the frontier. On this occasion there was 
no lack of precaution . . . As they approuched 
the fortress, they were assaulted at Gingilovo, 
their stiong formation proved efficient against 
the wild bravery of their assailants, a complete 
victory was won, and the garrison at Ekowe 
rescued A day or two earlier an even more 
reckless assault upon Colonel Wood's camp at 
Kambula was encountered with the same suc- 
cess, But for the re-establishment of the Eng- 
lish prestige it was thought neceasary to under- 
take a fresh invasion of thecountry .. . Several 
attempts at peace had been made on the part of 
the Zulus But their ambassadors were never, 
in the opinion of the English generals, sulficlently 
accredited to allow negotiations to ‘be opened. 
Yet 1t would appear that Cetchwayo was really 
desirous of peace, according to his own account 
even the assault at Isandlana was an accident, 
and the two last great battles were the result of 
local efforts At length in July properly author- 
ised envoys came to the camp. Terms of sub- 
mmission were dictated to them, but as they were 
not at once accepted a final battle was fought re- 
sulting completely in favour of the English, who 
then occupied and burnt Ulundi, the Zulu ‘capi- 
tal .. Sir Garnet Wolseley was... again 
sent out with full powers to effect a settlement. 
Ths first business was to capture the King. 
When this was done he proceeded to divide Zulu- 
jand into thirteen districts, each under a se] 
chief, the miltary system was destroyed; the 
people were disarmed and no importation of 
arms allowed; a Resident was to decide disputes 
in which British subjects were involved. The 
reception of missionaries against the will of the 
yeople was not however insisted on.”—J. F. 

right, Ist of England, period 4, pp. 545-850. 

Atso1n FE Colenso and E. Durnford, Heat. 
of the Zulu War —A_ Wilmot, Hist. of the Zulu 
War —C J. Norris-Newman, Jn Zululand with 
the British_—C. Vijn, Cetswayo'a Dutchman. 

A. D. 1885-1893.— British acquisition of 
Matabeleland or Zambesia.— Dominion of the 
British South Africa Company.—War with 
King Lobengula.—** The Boers, ever on the look- 
out for new lands into which to trek, had 
fixed their eyes on the country north of the Lim- 
popo, known generally a8 Matabeleland, roled 
over by Lobengula, the son of the chief of the 
Matabeles . . . The reports of Mauch, Baines, 
and others, of the rich gold mines contained in 
this territory, were well known. ... Other 
travellers and aporlenie Mohr, Oates, Selous, 
gave the most favourable accounts not only of 
the gold of the country, but of the suitability of 
a large ‘ion of the high plateau known as 
Mash id. for Baropean scstlecsent and agy- 
cultural operations. Sir Charles Ws 
was in Bechuanaland in 1885, several of 
officers made to Matabeleland, 
oe reports all verge pa mow: the 
of taking possession 3 indeed 
Charles was assured that Lobengula woukl wel- 
come @ British alliance as a protection against. 
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the Boers, of whose designs he was afraid... . 
Asa result of Bir ‘Charles Warren's mission to 
Bechuanaland, and of the be aay furnished by 
the agents he sent iutu Matabeleland, the atten- 
tion of adventurers and prospectors was more 
aud more drawn towards the latter country. 
The Portuguese . had been electrified into 
activity by the events of the past two years 
That the attention of the British Government 
was directed to Matabeleland even in 1887 is evi 
dent from 1 protest in August of that year, on 
the part of Lord Sahsbury, against an official 
Portuguese map claiming a section of that coun- 
try a8 within the Portuguese sphere. Lord 
Salisbury then clearly stated that no pretensions 
of Portugal to Matabeleland could be recognised, 
and that the Zambesi should be regarded as the 
natural northern limit of British South Africa 
‘The British Prime Minister reminded the Portu- 
eee Government that according to the Berlin 

ct no claim to territory in Central Africa could 
be recognised that was not supported by effec- 
tive occupation The Portuguese Government 
maintained (it must be admitted with justice) 
that cbis applied only to the coast, bul Lord 
Salisbury stood firmly to his position. Ger 
mans, Boers, Portuguese, were all ready to lay 
their hands on the country claimed by Lobengula 
England stepped in and took it ont of their 
hands; and at the worst she can only be accused 





of obeying the law of the universe, ‘ Moght is 
Right. the end of 1887 the attempts of the 
Transvaal Boers to obtain a hold over Matabele 


land had reached a crisis It became evident 
that no time was to be lost if England was to 
secure the Zambesi as the northern limit of ex- 
tension of her South African possessions Lo 
bengula himself was harassed and anxious as to 
the designs of the Boers on the one hand, and the 
doings of the Portuguese on the north of his ter- 
titory on the other. In the Rev. J Smith Mof- 
fat, “Assistant Commissioner in Bechuanaland, 
England had a trusty agent who had formerly 
been @ missionary for many years in Matabele- 
land, and had great influence with Lobengula. 
Under the circumstances, it does not seem to 
have been difficult for Mr Moffat to persuade 
the King to put an end to his troubles y plac- 
ing himself under the protection of Great Britain. 
Qn 2let March 1888, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Governor of Cape Colony, and Her Majesty's 
High Commissioner for South Africa, was able 
to inform the Home Government that on the pre- 
vious 11th February Lobengula had appended 
his mark to a brief document which secured to 
England supremacy in Matabeleland over all her 
rivals, . . . The publication of the treaty was, 
as might be expected, followed by reclamations 
‘both on the part of the Transvaal and of Portu- 

Before the British hold was firmly estab- 

over the country attempts were made b 
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viors, but even he was at times apprehensive that 
they might burst beyond all control. Happily 
this trying initial period passed without disaster. 
. . No sooner was the treaty signed than Lo- 
bengula was besieged for concessions of land, the 
main object of which was to obtain the gold 
with which the country was said to abound, 
copecialy: in the east, in Mashonaland.” The 
principal competitors for what was Jooked upon 
‘as the great prize were two syndicates of cupital- 
ists, which finally became amalgamated, in 1889, 
under the skilful diplomacy of Mr. Cecil J. 
Rhodes, forming the great British Bouth Africa 
Company, about which much bas been beard in 
recent years ‘The principal field of the opera- 
tions of the British South Africa Company was 
defined in the charter to be ‘the region of Bouth 
Africa lying immediately to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, and to the north and west of 
the South African Republic, and to the west of 
the Portuguese dominions’ The Company was 
also empowered to acquire apy further conces- 
sions, if approved of by ‘Our Secretary of 
State’. the Company was empowered to 
net as the representative of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, without, however, obtaining any assis 
tance from the Government to bear the expense 
of the administration .. The capital of the 
Company was a million sterling Il is not easy 
to detine the relations of the Chartered Com- 
pany to the various other companies whieb had 
mining interestsin the country In itself st was 
not a consolidation of the ‘interests of those 
companies — Its functions were to administer the 
country and to wotk the concessions on behalf 
of the Concessionatres, in return for which it 
was to retain fifty per cent of the profits. . 
When the British South African Company was 
prepared to enter into active occupation of the 
territories which they were authorised to exploit, 
they had on the one hand the impis of Loben 
gula eager to wash their spcurs in white blood, 
on the south the Boers of Ure Transvanl, embit 
tered at being prevented fiom trekking to the 
north of the Limpopo, and on the cast and on 
the north-east the Barcus fie trying to raise a 
wall of claims and historical protensions against 
the tide of English energy. An agreement 
was concluded between Bagland ‘and Portugal 
in Angust 1890, by which the eastern limits of 
the South Africa Company's claims were fixed, 
and the course of the unknown Sabi River, from 
north to south, was taken xs a boundary. But 
this did not satisfy cither Portugal or the Com- 
pany, and the treaty was never ratified, ... A 
new agreement gel signed on the 1ith June 
1891, under which Portugal can hardly be said 
to have fared so well as she would have done 
under the one repudiated by the Cortes in the 
previous year, ‘The boundary between the Brit- 

Company’s territories was drawn farther east 
than in the previous treaty. The ne starting 
from the 


as individual Englishmen at the kraal of . it where the Mazoe 
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of 88° EK. A slight deflection westwards was 
made #0 as to include Masai Kessi in the Portu- 

se sphere . According to the terms of 

arrangement, the navigation of the Zambesi 
and tho Shiré was declured free to all nation: 
—J & Keltle, The Partition of Africa, ch 18 — 
By the spring of 1893 the British South Atnca 
Company had fairly laid hands upon its great 
dominion of Zambesia = Mutabele was swarming 
with searchers for gold, w railroad from the port 
of Beira, through Portuguese territory, was in 

gress, a town at Fort Salisbury wus rising 
Pooogula, the Matabele king. repented speedily 
of his treaty and repudiated the construction 
put on it by the English Quurrely arose over 
the Mashonas, whom the Matabclos held im slay 
ery and whom the new lords of the country pro 
tected Both parties showed impatience for war, 
and it was not long in breaking out. The fai 
shots were exchanged carly in October, before 
the end of the year the British were complete 
masters of the country, and Lovengula had fled 
from his lost hingdom, to die, it 1s said, during the 
flight There were two pitched battles, in wich 
the natives suffered ternbly They obtained re 
venge in one instance, only, by cutting off a party 
of thirty men not one of whom survived 


ceed 

SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, The Brit- 
ish. See Africa: A D_ 1884-1801; and Sorin 
Arnica A.D 1835-1843 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.— The title ww a 
misnomer donth Australta comprises nearly a 
third of the Contment of Australia, through 
which it extends from south tw north — It is 
bounded on the west by the colony of Western 
Australia, and on the east by, thos. of Queeny 
Jund, New South Wales and Victorm In area, 
it covers 903 425 square miles, and 1s larger thap 
the United Kingdom, Frauce Germany Belgiamn, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal put together The 
southern coast line, from the border ot Victoria 
t that of Western Australia, measures at least 
2,000 mules From Cape Jervis at the southern 
extremity of the Gulf of St. Vincent, a succession 
of mountain ran; runs almost due north for 
200 miles .. Eastward of the Mount Lofty 
Range endiess plains stretch uway into New 
South Wales and Victoria, and westward those 
in which Adelaide is situated are bounded by the 
Gulf. A vast, shallow depression occurs to the 
north and west of the Flinders Range which in 
some places is below the level of the sea 
only navigable river in the southern part of the 
colony is the Murray, which entering it from 
the east between New South Wales and Victoria, 
me 4 tortuous course The strvams which 
from the hills are roaring torrents in the 
tiae of winter floods, But the rapidity of their 
fall is such that they speedily exhaust themselves, 
and in summer are mere rivulets connecting 
chains of .+ On the map the lakes of 
South Australia cover a considerable surface but 
they have little in the way of beauty, interest, 
or value... . Ig has hoen said that explorers do 
dot usually deal in half-Jights, they find either a 
paradiee or just the reverse, and in their 
Hons are of su; ves. Hence. per- 
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Sketch of South Australia, by Henry T Bi 
in Australasia [Uustrated, v. 2, pp 818-15. 

A. D. 1834-1836.—Early Settlement of the 
Colony.—* Two names are conspicuous above 
all others in the history of the early settlement 
They are those of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
and George Fife Angas. To the former belongs 
the honour of devising a new method for success 
ful colonization, and to the latter that of bein, 
chiefly instrumental in bringing it to the test o' 
actual experiment The colonization of South 
Australia was undertaken on altogether novel 
principles It was mooted in England at a period 
when emigration projects were popular, for times 
were bad The failure of some attempts, and nota- 
bly that at Swan Hiver in Western Australia, led 
acute observers to see that the land-grant system 
was fatal to prosperity, avd among those who 
suggested better methods Mr Wakefield took a 
foremost place The essential principle of his 
scheme was that land should be exchan; for 
labour iustend of being given away, or al fenated 
for a merely nominal sum. The idea of found- 
ing » colony somewhere in, Southern Australia 
altogether independent of previous settlements 
found powerful advocates, and after some years 
of agitation in public meetings and otherwise an 
Act was passed by the Impermal Parliament of 
1834 m which at was embodied Under that Act 
Commissioners were appointed and 
to undertake the enterprise It was stipulated 
that no part of the expense incurred should fall 
upon the Home Goverument The Commission- 
ers were authonved to borrow £50,000 to defray 
the cost of cmigration, and a further sum of 
£200,000 for the general charges of founding 
the colony By way of securing a sort of guar- 
antee they were restrained from exercising their 
general powers until the sum of £20,000 had 
Deen invested in exchequer bills in the names 
of trustees, and 35,000 acres of land were sold. 
It may be mentioned bere that one clause in the 
Act expressly prohibited the transportation of 
convicts to the colony —_.. Though the South 
Australian Association that had been formed to 
carry out the project had succeeded thus far, 
the immal difiiculties were not over... The 
chief obstucle was the necessity of selling suffi. 
cient land to comply with the requirements of 
the statute The price being finally reduced 
to twelve stullings an acre, “Mr Angas suc- 
ceeded in forming the South Australian Com- 

v The Cormpany took up a sufficient 
number of land orders at the reduced rate to fulfll 
the stipulations of the Act, all other purchasers 
being placed on the same more advant 
terms, und thus the enterprise was fairly launched. 

Early in 1836 the ts rag) of emigrants 
began, and on the 29th of uy of that year the 
“Duke of York,’ which was the first vessel to 
arrive, cast anchor in Nepean Bay . . . Other 
vessels arrived in tolerably quick succession at 
the same rendevvous. . When Colonel Light 
arrived in the month of August with a staff of 
surveyors, he ent on a careful examination 
of the country west of tho Gulf of St. Vincent, 

As the reault of these observations, which 





experience has confirmed in every Hold. 
fast Bay was selected for the place die 
embarkation, and there, by December, 1836, moet 
of the arrivals up to that the were ° 


—Historical Review of South Austratia, 
T. Burgess, in Australasia Tiwstrated, 0. %, 
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775-8.—See, also, AustraniaA’ A D 1800- 
1840. 

A. D. 1840-1862.—Discoveries of mineral 
‘wealth.—Constitutional organization.—Over- 
expenditure on public works in the young colony 
brought on a financial crisis in 1841-2, which was 
ruinous to many ‘ To Su George Grey belongs 
the credit of rescuing the Colony fromthe insol 
vency into which it had been plunged =. . But 
personal vigour in the conduct of affairs was not 
the only force that aided the success of this able 
Governor Mineral discoveries, which came in 
time ly to his succour in (he shape first of silver, 
and then of the world famed Kapunda and Burra 
copper mines, situated respectively some 50 and 
100 miles from the capital, worked wonders in 
the resuscitation of & depleted land interest 
and, through such resuscitation. rapidly helped 
on the recovery of the Colony's finances In 
1845, soon after the discovery of the last named 
mine, Sir George was appointed Governor of 
New Zealand . . . The next Governor was Colo- 
nel Robe ... Colonel Robe, . by attempting 
to enforce a royalty on minerals, » Course contra 
vening the principle of land sales adopted by 
the firet Commissioner in founding the Colony — 
namely —that ‘all minerals went with the land 
they sold,’ aroused the opposition of the Colo- 
nists. | The tenure of Sir Henry Young, the 
next Governor, who was appointed in 1848, was 
fruitful in events of great interest to the material 
prosperity of the country. The first of these was 
the great gold discovery of 1851, which so de 
pleted the pastoral pursuits of South Australia 
as to lead toa momentary crisis Another event 
‘was the opening up of trade with the Riverina 
district of New South Wales. and a third was 
the establishment of District Councils Sir Henry 
was transferred to Tastnania in 1854, and was 
succeeded in 1855 by Sir Richard Macdonell 
Sir Richard held office tor nearly seven years, 
during which period the Colony xcquired its 
new constitution .. The new Legislature set 
itself to work in right carnest for the reform of 
the Land Laws, and passed the Real Propert: 
Act, introduced by Sir Robert Torrens, which 
did away with much of the cumbrous procedure 
with regard to the sale of property, and has ever 
since been studied. as it deserves to be, by re- 
formers in that direction The discovery of the 
Wallaroo Copper mines in 1860 gave ‘another 
impetus to the development of the country, fol- 
lowed, as it was, by the agricultural settlement 
of the district. Exploration too was carried on 
oxtenal ely by Mr. Babbage, Major Warburton, 
and Mr. Stuart, leading to some very advan- 
tageous discoveries, in consequence of which the 
Northern Territory was annexed to South Aus- 
tralia proper.”—Her Majesty's Colonies (Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, 1886), pp. 189-91. 

A. D, 1885-1892.—Movements toward Aus- 
tralian federation. See AvusTratia: A. D. 
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and labourers found themselves without employ- 
ment in the capital of a country larger than half 
of tg inied and with « total population Jess than 
that of the single city of Manchester. This scar- 
city of work alongside of countless millions of 
unlaboured acres seomed to strike the Trades 
Council of Adelajde, and some members of the 
Kingston Ministry, as an amazing snomaly, and 
an effort was forthwith made to bring such land 
and labour into effective contact A committce 
was formed, Mr Gillen (since dead), then Minis- 
ter of Lands, wus waited upon and. after discuss- 
ing various suggestions, it was finally agreed 
that the Village Settlements part of the Act to 
amend the Crown Lands Acts could be availed 
of for the purpose of orgumzing sume Labour 
Villages on the Murray river Competent mem- 
bers of the Trades Council were dispatched to 
the Murray to {x upon an ehyible site for a 
pioneer settlement — On the return of these 
agents with satisfactory reports, the first con- 
tingent of the Adelaide unemployed started out 
for their destination Under the Act referred to 
above, which was passed in 1803, ‘Any 20 or 
more persous of the aye of 18 years and upwards 
may, by subscribing their names in the manuer 
prescribed, form an association for the purpose 
of Village Settlement’ The law being thus so 
favourable, 1 greatly facilitated the project which 
was set on foot A grant of 16,000 ‘acres was 
made under the Act to the 100 families who vol- 
unteered to join the Association, while a loan of 
£200 was likewise made by way of orders upon 
merchants, to enable the settlers to purchase some 
necessary tools, borses, outfit, ete , for their needs 
Some additional aid was obtained from voluntary 
sources, but the assistance, all told, fell very 
much short of what was required to give a com 
munity of some 300 souls anything like « fair 
start in such a tentative enterprise. However, 
enthusiasm among the volunteer for the Murray 
made up for «anty equipment, and on the 22ud 
of February, 1893, a special train carried the one 
hundred famihes away from the capital, amidst 
the goodbyes and good wishes of its citizens In 
June, 1805, I found these workers with their 
wives and families located on the banks of the 
Murray, whither several other similar volunteer 
associations had followed them in the meantime, 
... At the time of my visit [to the pioneer settle- 
meat, at Lyrup| only some 16 months had elapsed 
i 800 men, women, and children had a 
‘dumped,’ as it were, on the side of the river, 
and left to provide for themselves as beat they 
could, with a very scanty equipment of money 
and oa veriala 0) toete: Chapel 2 . + Ino very 
few weeks all were hou in temporary ‘aban- 
ties,’ and the work of breaking up land, arrang- 
ing the pumping plant for irrigation work, and 
getting everything in working order was well 
‘on its way Much pride was taken, and 
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Isbour began and ended by the sound of a horn at 
the stipulated time. Meal hours were of course 
rovided for in the daily arrangement of work- 

ing time. All food stuffs and provisions are 
kept in a common store. A written coupon, 
signed by the secretary, will obtain the quantity 
of bread, meat, or other requisite allowed to each 
individual. .... No money was... required 
under the arrangements of the association. ‘The 
coupon or ticket of the secretary was all the cur- 
rency needed. There are no shops, draperies, or 
roceries allowed except the common store. No 

rink is kept or sold in the camp. The earnings 

of the sottlers, the value createt! by their labour, 
ig represented in the extent and’ improvement 
of the land reclaimed, the irrigation work of. 
focted, the stock raised, and the general develop- 
ment in and around the village. A government 
Commissioner values these improvements from 
time to time. Fifty per cent. of th 
certified is advanced as a loan at fi 
for ten years by the state to the association 
formed under the rules laid down by the Minis- 
ter of Lands... . At the termination of 13 yeurs 
from the organization of a Labour village, and 
the repayment of the state advances, the mem- 
bers are to be allowed to decide whether the co- 
operative-communistic plan is to terminate or 
continue. . . . I discussed the probable decision 
on thig vital point with many member E 
and I fear that the individualistic sentiment will 
largely prevail st the end of the probationary 
i Davitt, Life and Progrean in Ane 


























SOUTH CAROLINA: The aboriginal in- 
habitants. See AMERICAN ABORIGINES: AL 
GONQUIAN Faminy, CHEROKEKS, MuskHOGEAN 
FAaMiy, SHAWANESE, TIMUQCANAN FAMILY. 

‘A.D. 1520.—The coast explored by Vas- 
quez de Aylion and called Chicora. Sec AMER- 
tea: A. D, 1519-1525. 

A. D. 1562-1563,— The short-lived Huguenot 
colony on Broad River. 
1562-1563. 

A. D. 1629.—Embraced 





in the Carolina 


grant to Sir Robert Heath. See Amenica: | 
D. 1629. 


A.D. 
endon, es! 
settlement. See Nort CaRoLina: 
1663-1670. 

A, D. 1669-1693.—Locke's Constitution and 
ite taller: Bee Nontn Canonma: A. D, 1 


A. D. 1670-1696.—The founding of Charles- 


others.—The first 
A. D. 


ton.—The of the Colony.—The expe- 
dition of Captain Sayle in 1670 (see Nortn 
Canouma: A. D. 1663-1670) resulted in a ret- 


tloment, made in 1671, which {s historically 
referred to as that of ‘Old Charlesto This 
continued to be for some years the capital of the 





‘southern colony; “but, aa the commerce of the 
colony increased, the disadvantages of the posi- 
tion were discovered. It could not be a 
Proached: large vessels at low water. 
680, bya. ‘command of the proprietwrs, a 
Second removal'took place, the government liter- 
ally. t the , who had in numbers 
sattolpated, Je ve ection; and the seat 


rreitnt arte haaberred 40 8 neck of lend 
‘he purposes, ef commerce, st the confluence of 


2663-36 0.—The grant to Monk, Clar- + 





See Froripa: A. D. | 
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two spacious and deep rivers, the Kiawah and 
Etiwan, which, in compliment to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, bad already been called after him, Ashley 
and Cooper. Here the foundation was laid of 
the present city of Charleston. In that year 30 
houses were built, though thia number could 
have met the wants of but # small portion of the 
colony. The heads of families at the Port Royal 
settlement alone, whose names are preserved to 
us, sre 48 in number; those brought from Clar- 
endon by Yeamans could not have been less 
numerous; and the additions which they must 
have had from the mother-country, during the 
seven or eight years of their stay at the Ashley 
river settlement, were likely to have been very 
considerable. Roundhexds and cavaliers alike 
sought refuge in Carolina, which, for a long 
time, remained a pet province of the proprietors. 
Liberty of conscience, which the charter Re 
fessed to guaranty, encouraged emigration. 
hopes of avarice, the rigor of creditors, the fear 
of punishment and persecution, were equal in- 
ceutives to the settlement of this favored but for- 
eign region. . . . In 1674, when Nova Bel; 
now New York, was conquered by the English, 
anumber of the Dutch from that place sought 
refuge in Carolina. . . . Two vessels filled with 
foreign, perhaps French, Protestants, were 
trausported to Carolina, at the expense of Charles 
IL, io 1679; and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, a few years afterwards, . . . contributed 
still more largely to the infant settlement, and 
provided Carolina with some of the best por- 
tions of her growing population. . . . In 1 

a colony of Congregationalists, from Dorchester 
in Massachusetts, ascended the Asbley river 
nearly to its head, and there founded a town, to 
which they gave the name of that which they 
had left. “Dorchester became a town of some 
importance. . . . It is now deserted; the habita- 
tious and inhabitants bave alike vanished; but 
the reverend spire, rising through the forest 
trees which surround it, still attests (1840) the 
pluce of their worship, and where so many of 








| them yet repose. Various other countries and 


causes contributed to the 


eS and population 
of the new settlement.”. G. Simms, Hist. of 
South Carolina, bk. 2, ch. 1. 


A. D. 1680. Spanish attack from Florida, 
—Indian and Negro Slavery.—‘‘About 1680 6. 





' few leading Scotch Presbyterians planned the ea- 


tablishment of o refuge for their persecuted breth- 
ren within the bounds of Carolina. The pl 
shrunk tosmalierdimensions than those originally 
contemplated. Finally Lord Cardross, with a 
colony of ten Scotch families, settled on the vacant 
territory of Port Royal. The fate of the settlement 
foreshadowed the miseries of Darien. Itsuffered 
alike from the climate and from the jealousy of 
the English settlers... . For nearly ten years 
the dread of a Spanish attack had hung over 
South ae. . agua bd bp steerer) 
storm broke upon colony, 
fandee an aes, force w Bata pe ir 
vernor ant vate 
fendered them of money, plate” and eaves, ani 
Mod the Governor's brother-in-law. ‘thea 
fell spon the Scotch settlement, which now 
shrunk to 25 men, and swept it clean out of ex-. 
istence. The colonists did ait down 
under their injuries. The; ‘a force 
men and were on the poh a 
tory attack when they were by an. 


8 


af 


i 


[ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 1680 
from the Proprietors. . . . The Proprictors ms} 
have felt . . aes although the immediate 
tack was unprovoked, the colonists were not 
wholly blameless in the matter The Spaniards 
had suffered from the ravages of pirates who 
were believed to be befmended by the inhabitants 
of Charlestown In another way too the settlers 
had placed a weapon in the hands of their ene- 
mies The Spaniards were but little to be 
dreaded unless strengthened by an Indian alli- 
ance But from the first settlement of Caro 
Ima the colony was tainted with a vice which 
fopertiat its relations with the Indisus, Bar- 

loes had @ large share in the original 
settlement of Carolina’ In that colony negro 
slavery was already firmly established as the one 
system of industry At the time when Yeamaus 
aud his followers set sail for the shores of Caro- 
lina, Barbadoes had probably two negroes for 
every one white inhabitant The sot! and climate 
of the new territory dil everything to confirm 
the practice of slavery, and South Carohns was 
from the outset what she ever after remained, 
the peculiar home of that evil usage To the 
West India planter every man of Gi Colour 
seemed @ natural and proper object of traffic 
The settler in Carolina soon learnt the same view 
In Virginia and Maryland there are but few 
traces of any attempt to enslave the Indians In 
Carolina." the Indian was kidnapped and 
sold, sometimes to work on what had once been 
his own svil, sometimes to end his days as an 
exile and bondsman in the West Indics As late 
481708 the native population furnished a quarter 
of the whole body of slaves It would be unfair 
to attribute all the hostilities betw cen the Indians 
and the colonists to this one source, but it 1s 
clear that it was an important factor From 
their very earliest days the settlers were involved 
in troubles with their savage neighbour "—J A 
Doyle, The English +n America Virguma, Mary 
land, and the Carolenas, ch 12 —** Of the orignal 
thirteen states, South Carolina alone was from 
its origi essentially a planting state with slave 
Jabor, . _. The proprietaries tempted emigrants 
by the offer of land at an easy quit rent, and 150 
acres were granted for every able man servant 
“In that they meant negroes ax well as Christians * 
.. It became the great objcct of the emigruat 








‘to buy ne; slaves, without which,’ adds 
Wilson, ‘a planter can never do an: mat- 
ter’; and the negro race was multipl 80 Tap- 


idly by im tions that, in « few years, we are 
told, the blacks in the low country were to the 


whites in the proportion, of 22t012”"—G Ban- 
the U. 


croft, Hist of S. (Author's last remmon), pt. 
2, ch. 8 (v. 1) 

A, D. 1688-1696.— of distinctions 
between the two Carolinas, North and South, 


See Nontu Canonia. A D, 1688-1729. 

.— Prosperity of the colony. 
Augustine.— French at 

on Charleston.—“ At Sha opeotng of the new 
upon South Caro- 
ling aa ‘the home of Indigent emigrants, strug- 
Siithatad the extonatr Tantations, thelr owners 
cultiv: ¢ extensive ‘owners, 
aod here and there of noble 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 1759-1761. 


t. . . . Hospitality. refinement, and literary 
ture distinguished the higher class of gentle- 
But party strife at period bit- 

wing mainly out of an attempt to estab- 
@ Church of England in the colony. 

vernor Moore, who gained power on thi 
issue, mnt to strengthen his position by an 
attack on Bt Augustive ‘‘The assembly joined 
in the scheme. They requested him to go as 
commander, instead of Colone) Daniel, whom he 
nominated They voted £2,000, and thought 
ten vessels and 350 men, with Indian alll 
would be a sufficient force . . . Moore with 
about 400 men sets sail, and Daniel 
Carolina troops and about 500 Yemi 
march by laud But the inhabitants of Bt Aa- 
gustine had heard of their coming, and had sont 
to Havana for reinforcements Retreating %o 
their castle, they abandoned their town to Colo- 
nel Daniel, who pillaged it before Moore's fleet 
arrived Governor Moore and Colonel Daniel 
united their forces and Iaid siege to the castle, 
but they lacked the necessary artillery for its 
reduction, and were compelled to send to Jamaica 
for it” Before the artillery arrived, ‘two Span- 
ash ships appeared off St Augustine Moore in- 
stantly burned the town and all bis own ships and 
hastened back by land The expense en- 
tailed on the colony was £6,000 When this at- 
tack on St Augustine was planned, it must have 
been anticipated in the colony that war would 
be declared against Spain and France,” Four 
aes luter, the War of the Spanish Succession 

cing then ‘in progress, a French flect appeared 
(August, 1706) in the harbor of Charleston and 
demanded the surrender of the town Although 
yellow fever was ragiug at the time, the gover- 
nor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, organized so effective 
& resistance that the mvaders were driven off 
with considerable loss —W J_ Rivers, The 
Carolsnaa (Narratsre and Critical Hist of Am., 
t 5, ch 5) 

A. D. 1740.—War with the 
Florida. See Gronora_A D 1788-1743 

A. D. 1759-1761, — The Cherokee War, — 
“The Cherokees, who bad accompanied Forbes 


haugbty style, and he presently marched into the 
Cherokee country at the bead of 1,500 men, con- 
tributed by Vi and the demand 
the surrender of the murderers of the Eng- 
Hie was ‘ note gia, however, of any 

for retiring troops proved 
small-pox broke out among 


apoio; 
fnsubordinate; the 


them; snd, arias 6 oad 8 saan RES 
a8 secur for peace future very 
the m broke up his camp, and fell 


rescue be gave ortiers to 

‘thers ia ious They and. soldier 
been wounded in the 

‘908 companions fell upon $tie pat 
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‘them all to death. Indi, it at this outrage, 
the Cherokees beleaguered the fort, and sent out 
war parties in every direction to attuck the 
frontiers, The Amomtly of South Carolina, in‘ 
t alarm, voted 1,! men, and offered a 
Preis of £25 for every Indian scalp North 
rolina offered a similar dea and author- 
jaed, in addition, the holding of Indian captives 
as slaves An oxpress, asking assistance, wus 
sent to General Amherst, who detached 1,200 
men, under Colonel Montgomery, chiefly Scotch 
Highlanders, lately stationed on the "western 
frontier, with orders to make a dash at the Chero- 
kees, but to return in season for the next cam 
paign against Canada Joming his forces 
with the provincial levies, Montgomcry entered 
the Cherokee country, raised the blockade of 
Fort Prince George, and ravaged the neighbor 
ing district. Marching then upon Etchoe, the 
chief village of the Middle Cherokecs, within 
five miles of that place he encountered {June 
1760} a large body of Indians, strongly posted 
ina difficult defile, from which they were only 
driven after a very severe struggle, or, accord 
ing to other accounts, Montgomcry was hunsi If 
repulsed At all events, he rearcd to Charles 
ton, and, in obedience to his orders, prepared to 
embark for service at the north When this de 
termination became known, the province was 
thrown into the utmost consterniion The As 
sembly declared themselves unable to raise men 
to protect the frontiers, and a detuchmcut of 400 
regulars was presently concedud’ fo the solicita 
tions of heutenant governor Bul, to whom the 
administration of South Carolina had Litely been 
resigned Before the year Closed, the conquest 
of the French dominions mm America east of the 
Mississippi had been practically finshed and the 
French and Indian War at the north wis closed 
But, “while the northern colonies exulted in 
safety, the Cherokee war still kept the frontiers 
of Carolina m alarm — Left to themselves by the 
withdrawal of Montgomery, the Upper Chero 
hees had beleaguered Fort Loudon = After living 
for some time on horse flesh, the garmison, under 
‘a promise of safe-vonduct to the settlements, hud 
been induced to surrender But this promie 
was broken, attacked on the way, a part wore 
killed, and the rest detained as prisoners, after 
which, the Indians directed all ther fury against 
the frontiers. On a new application prrvently 
made to Amberst for assistance, the Highland 
regiment, now commanded by Grant, was 
ordered back to Carolina. New levies were also 
made in the province, aud Graut presently 
marched into the Cherokee country [une, 1761) 
with 2,600 men, In a second battle, acar the 
same with the fight of the previous year, 
the Indians were driven back with loss. . 
The Indians took refuge in the defiles of the 
mountains, and, subdued and humbled, sued for 
As the condition on which slone it would 
granted, they were required to deliver up four 
warriors to be shot at the head of the army, orto 
furnish four green Indian scalps within sweaty 
days, A personal pplication to Governor Bull, 
by wn for his attachment 
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A.D. 1760-1766,—The question of taxation 
Yasteweet— ies ars Bete the fist: 
‘ontinental Congress. — The repeal 
Stamp Act and the emuwerr & Act. See 
Unrrep States or Am,: A. D. 1760-1775; 1768- 
TES 170, oak hai i Bis 
. D. 1766-1774.— events of the 
Revolution, Wt Geen Searee or AM 
- 2 1766-1767, to 1774, and Boston: 1768, to 
17% 


A. D. 1775.—The beginning of the War of 
the American Revolution.—Lexington.—Con- 
cord.— Action taken on the news.— Ticon- 
deroga.—The siege of Boston.—Bunker Hill, 
Trhe, Second Continental Congress. See 
Unritp Statesor Am A, D 1775. 

A. D. 1775.—Rapid progress of Revolution. 
—Fiight of the Royal Governor.—In January, 
1775, & provincial convention for South Carohna 
was called together at Charleston, under the 
presidency of Charles Pinckney It appointed 
delegates to the second Contfnental Congress, 
and took measures to enforce the non importa- 
on agreements in which the colony had joined. 
At a second session, in June, this convention or 
Provincial Congress of South Carolina ae 
pointed a Committee of Safety, issued $600,000, 
of paper money, and voted to raise two regt- 
ments, of which Gadsden and Moultrie were 
chosen colonels Lieutenant-goveraor Bull was 
utterly powerless to prevent or interrupt these 
procccdings While the Convention was still in 
session, Lord Wilham Campbell, who had ac- 
quired by marriage lurge possessions in the 
province, arnved at Charleston with a commis- 
sion as governor Received with courtesy, he 
presently summoned an Assembly, but that 
body dechned to proceed to business, and soon 
adjourned on its own authonty The Com- 
mittee of Safety pursued with energy measures 
for putting the province 1n 8 state of defense. 
A good deal of resistance was made to the As- 
sociation [for commercial non-intercourse], es- 
pecially in the back counties. Persuasion ‘fail- 
ing, force was used... . A vessel was fitted 
out by the Committee of Safety, which seized an 
English powder ship off St.’ Augustine and 
brought her into Charleston. loultrie was 
presently sent to take ion of the fort in 
Churleston harbor ‘0 resistance was made, 
The small garrison, in expectation of the visit, 
had already [September] retired on board the 
ships of war in the harbor. Lord Campbell, the 

rovernor, accused of secret negotiations with the 
Cherokees and the disaffected in the back coun- 
tics, was soon obliged to seek the same shelter. 
A regiment of artillery was voted, and measures 
were taken for fortifying the harbor, from which 
the British ships were soon ex] Pe Y 
dreth, Hist. of the U 8, ch 80-31 (v. 8). 

. Ramsay, Hest. of South Carolina, 
1, ch. 7, so i 

ebruary —. ).— Allegiance 
‘and a state constitution adopted.— 
“On 8th of February 1776, the convention 
of South Carolina, by Drayton their 

resented their thanks to John Rut 

lenry Middleton for their services in the |. 
can congress, which had made its appeal to the 
King of kings, established a navy, treasury, and. 
general exercised control over com- 
merce, and granted to colonies permission to 
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create civil institutions, independent of the regal 
authority, The next day armved Gadsden, the 
highest officor in the army, of the province, and 
he in lke manner received the welcome of pub- 
lic gratitude . Whoa, on the 10th, the re- 
port on reforming the provincial government 
was considered and many hesitated, Gadsden 
apoke out for the absolute independence of 
America ‘The majority had thus far refused to 
contemplate the end toward which they were 
irresistibly nnpelled .. But the crminal laws 
could not be enforced for want of officers. pub- 
lie and private affairs were running into confu- 
sion, the imminent danger of invasion was 
proved by intercepted Jetters, so that necessity 
compelled the adoption of some adequate system 
of rule While a commntice of eleven was pre 
pacing the orgame law, Gadsden, on the 13th, 
vgun to act as senior officer of the army — Com- 
pames of militia were callud down to Charleston, 
and the mihtary forces augmented by (wo Tee 
ments of niflemen In the ewly part of the scar 
Sullivan's Island was a wilderness, thickly cov 
ered with myrtle, live oak, and palmettos, there, 
on the dof March, Waillam Moultrie was ot 
dered to compicte a tort large cunough to hold 
1,000 men, Within five days after the conven- 
tion received the act of pariiiment of the pr 
ceding December which nuthonzed the capture 
of American vessels and pruprity, they gave up 
the hope of recomtilation, and “on the 26th of 
March 1776, asserting the good of the people to 
be the origin and cad of all government, and 
enumerating the unwarrimtable acts of the Brit 
ish parhament, the imphicalalty ot the hing 
and the violence of Ins ofhcers, they established 
& constitution for South Carolina On the 
27th John Rutledge was chosen president 
Henry Laurens vice president, and Wall. 
Henry Drayton Cuef juste On the d 
of April the court was opened at Charleston and 
the clicf justice after an elaborate exposition 
charged the grand jury in these words ‘The 
law of the land authonzes mc to declare, and at 
is my duty to declare the kaw, that George U1, 
king of Great Brita, hus abdicated the govern 
ment, that he has no authonty over us, und we 
owe no obedience to him *"—G Bancroft, /fist 
f ote 8 (Authors last rerson), epoch 8, ch 

(o 4). 

Aso ix. W G. Simms, Jat, of 8 Carolina, 
bk 4, ch 5 —See, also, Usitrp States or Au 
A. D, 1776-1770 

A. D. 1776 (June).—Sir Heary Clinton's re- 
pulse from Charleston. See Unitrin Siatesor 
Amu: A D, 1778 Jesn) 

A. D. ELA User war in the North.— 
The Articles of Confederation.—The alliance 
with France. See Unitep States or Am « 
A. D_1776, to 1778. 

A. D. 1778.—State Constitution framed and 

ted. See Unrrep States or Am.; A D 




















1776-1779. 
A. D. 1778-1779.—The war carried into the 
South. Savannah taken and Georgia sub- 


dued.—Unsuccessful attempt to recover Sa- 
vannah, Unrrap Stares oF Am.: A. D. 
1778-1779 Tae WAR CARRIED INTO THE SouTH; 
and 1779 (SEPTEMRER—OCTOBER). 
A. D, 1780.—Siege and surrender of Charles- 
of at Camden.—British 
subjugation of the state. See Unrrap Starus 
or Ax.; A. D. 1780 (Pesncanr—Aveust), 
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A.D. 1780.— Partisan warfare of Marion 
and his Men, Sco UNITED STaTes OF AM: 
‘A. D. 1780 (Avavs1—Decempen), 

A. D. | 1780-1781. — Greene's campaign. — 
King’s Mountain.— The Cowpens.— Guilford 
Court House. — Hobkirk's Hill, — Eutaw 
Springs.—The British shut up in Charleston, 
See Unrrep Staresor AM A D 1780-1781. 

ALD, 4781-1783, — The campaiga in Vir- 

inia.—Ssege of Yorktown and surrender of 

Sornwallis.—Peace with Great Britain. Sec 
Unirep Starrs or AM A D 1781, to 1788. 

A.D. 1787.—Cession of Western land 
claims to the United States. See UniTep 
Stirrsor Am: A D_ 1781-17 

A.D, 1787-1788,—Formation and adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Ne Unitep 
Sratpsor AMA D_1787, and 1787-1780 

A. D. 1828-1833.—The Nullification move- 
ment and threatened Secession. “ec Uns1np 
Sratesor Aw A D_ I82k-1833 

A. D. 1831.—The first railroad. 
Lotomerion oN LAND 

A. D. 1860,--The plotting of the Rebellion. 
—Passage of the Ordinance of Secession. Sec 
Tstiipsiatesor Aw A D 1st” (Novenner 
Dr cesta 

A.D. 1860 (December).—Mayor Anderson 
at Fort Sumter. See Usirep sryits of AM 
AD 1860( Dec ean) Mason Avp) K80N 

A. D, 1861 (April).— Beginning the War of 
Rebeilion.—The bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. sce Unrtrp Stviss or Awe A D 1861 
(MAncn— Apri) 

A. D. 1861 (October—December).—Capture 
of Hilton Head and occupation of the coast 
islands by Union forces. Su United SraTEs 
or Aw A Do 1861 (Ocronnn — DrcempEr, 
Sot TH Canorts 4—Ca orc) 








hee STEAM 








A.D. 1862 (May).—The arming of the 
Freedmen at Hilton Head. see Uxitny 
siaTesor Aw A 2D 1862 (May Sour Can 
OFNA) 


A.D. 1863 (April).—The repulse of the 
Monitor-fieet at Charleston. See Unite 
diatks or AM. A TD) 1868 (Ari, Sourm 
CAROLINA) 

‘A.D. 1863 (July).—Lodgment of Union 
forces on Morns Island, and assault on Fort 
Wagner. see Uniti.y States of Au.: A D 
1863 (Jt Lx Sourn Canorina) 

A. D. 1863 (August—December).—-Siege of 
Fort Wagner.—Bombardment of Fort Sumter 
and Charleston, Ser Unirep Stars or Am. 
AD. 1863 (Avecst—Decemaen: Soutm Cano- 
INA) 

A.D. 1865 (February).— Evacuation of 
Charleston by the Confederates. See Unirxp 
States or Aw.: A. D. 1865 (Fenrvany: Sout 


CAaROLina). 
(Fel -—-March),-Shermen's 











A. D. 1865 
ch through the state— The burning 
Columbia. Unirep Staves o” Aw: A.D 

108 ea ees Tae Canoumas). 

. 0 ‘une).—Provisional 
set up cnaet Proticst Johnson's 
construction, Sec Unrrep States oF AM 
A.D. 1868 


A. D. 378 Reconstruction + After 
. mi =. 
the close ‘30d op 


sate Sit i aroma # 
were 
isnown a the ‘prods len {eee 
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Srarus or Au - A. D. 1865 (May—Joxy)], was 
juickly superseded by the second, known as the 
jeagreesional lan; but it had worked vast mis- 

chief by fostering delusive hopes, the reaction of 

which was manifest in long enduring bitterness. 

‘Under the latter plan, embodied in the Act of 

Congress of March 2, 1867 [seg Unrrep States 

or Am: A. D 1867 (Marcn)], a convention was 

assembled in Charleston, January 14, 1808, ‘to 
frame a Constitution and Civil Government’ 

The previous registration of voters made in 

October, 1867, showed a total of 125,328, of whom 

46,346 were whites, and 78,982 blacks On 

the question of holdiog & constitutional conven 

tion the vote cast in November, 1867, was 71,087, 

180 whites and 68,876 blacks voting for it, and 

2,801 whites against it Of the delegates ¢hosen 

to the convention 34 were whites and 63 blacks 

The now Constatution was adopted at an election 

held on the 14th, Lith and 16th of April, 1868, 

all State officers to intiate ity operation bang 

elected at the suine time At this clection the 
registration was 133,597, the votc for the Con 
atitntion 70,758, against it 27,288 total vote 

551 Aguimst the appros al 

by Congress of this Constitution the Damocr tic 

htate Central Committee forwarded a protest 

which declared “Phe Constitution wis the work 
of Northern adventurers Southern renegades 
and ignorant vegiocs Not one per cent. of the 
white population of the State approves it and 
not two per cent of the negroes who voted for 











its adoption understood what this act of voning | 


implied" ''The new State officers took office 
July 9, 1868 In the first Legisiiture winch as 
sembled on the sume day the Senate consistcd of 
38 members, of Whom 9 were necrocs and bat 7 
were Democrats The House of Re prescatatis cx 
consisted of 124 membiors of whom 48 wer 
white men, 14 only of these beng Democrats 
The whole Legislature thus consisted of 72 whive 
and 85 colored members — At this date the cuure 
funded debt of South Carohna amounted to 
$5 407,306 27 At the close of the four yenrs 
(two terms) of Governor RK Scott's administra 
tuon, December, 1872, the funded debt of the 
State amounted to $18,515,083 91, including pst 
due and unpaid interest for three years —W 
Allen, Governor Chamberlain's Administration 17 
South Carolina, ch 1—" Mr James § Pike, late 
Minwster of the United States at the Hague, a 
Republican and an original abolitwnist, who 
visitud the state in 1878, after tive years su 
premacy by Scott and his successor Moses and 
their allies, has published a pungent and in 
structive account of public affairs during that 
trying time, under the title of *The Prostrate 
Biate' ‘The most significant of the striking fea- 
‘tures of this book is that he undertakes to write 
# correct history of the state by dividing the 
principal frauds, already committed or then in 
Process of completian, into eight distinct classes, 
which he enumerates as follows.—1. Those 





Which relate to the increase of tbe state debt. 
2, The frauds practiced in the purchase of lands 
for the freedmen, 

‘The election frauds, 


8. The railroad frauds. 4. 


ber. 8 Gen- 
. Mr Pike in 
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Carolina has been #0 thoroughly gutted by the 
thieves who have hitherto had presser of the 

government, there is nothing left to steal. 
The one of any negro in the state is worth as 
much on the market as a South Carolina bond.’” 
‘This reign of corruption was checked in 1874 Ww 
the election to the goremocmlp of Daniel 
Chamberlain, the regular Republican nominee, 
who had been Attorney-General during Scott's 
administration ‘Governor Chamberlain, quite 
in contrast with his predecessors, talked reform 
after his election as well as before it,” and was 
“‘able to accomplish some murked and whole- 
some reforms in public expenditures” In 1876 
the Demvcrats succeeded in overpowering the 
negro vote and acquired control of the state, 
electing General Wade Hampton governor — 
JJ Hemphill, Reconstruction tn South Carolsna 
(Why the Siled South? ch 4)—Generally, for an 
account of thr measures connected with ‘* Recon- 
struction,” see Unrtep Stares or Am.. A. D 
1865 (May—.JULY), to 1868-1870 P 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: A, D, 1889.—Admis- 
sion to the Union, Sec Unite States or AM.. 
A_D_ 1889-1890. 

SOUTH MOUNTAIN, Battle of. See 
UstpSrates or Aw AD 1862 (Seren. 
BBR WAny1 AND) Let» Fins INVASION 

SOUTH RIVER, The —The Delaware ands 
the Hudson were called respectively the South 
River and the North River by the Dutch, during 
there occupation of the territory of New Nether- 
land 

SOUTH SEA: The name and its applica- 
tion, See Paciric Ochay 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, The.—‘‘The 
Sonth Sea Company was first formed by Harley 
{Earl of Oxford, Lord Treasurer of England] in 
1711, his object’ being to improve public credit, 
and to provide for the floating debts. which at 
that period amounted to nearly £10,000,000. ‘The 
Lord Treasurer therefore, established a fund for 
that sum He secured the interest by making 
permanent the duties on wine, vinegar, tobacco, 
und several others, he ailured the creditors by 
promising them the monopoly of trade to the 
panish coasts in Amenca, and the project was 
sanctioned both by Royal Charter and by Act of 
Purhameat Nor were the merchants slow in 
swallowing this gilded bait, and the fancied 
Eldorado winch shone before them dazzled even 
thew discerning eyes This spirit spread 
throughout the whole nation, and many, who 
scarcely, knew. whereabouts “America Hea, fait 











nevertheless quite certain of its being strewed 
with gold and gems . The ne; tions of 
Utrecht, however, in this as in other matters, 


fell far short of the Ministerial promises and of 
the public expectation. Instead of 8 free trade, 
or any approach to a free trade, with the Ameri- 
can colomes, the Court of Madrid granted only, 
besides the shameful Asiento for negro slay 
the privilege of settling some factories, 
sending one annual ship. . . . Thia shadow of a 
trade was bestowed by the British Government 
on the Sonth Sea Company, but it was 8008, 
disturbed. Their first annual ship, ue Boga 
Prince, did not sail till 1717, and next year 

oat the war with Spain. . . . Still, however, the 
South Sea tinued, from its other 


seoont outlay sod veatihy 
ite funds were high, a iadesace! coctaape: « 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 


and it was considered on avery occasion the rival 
and competitor of the Bank of England” Atthe 
close of 1719 the South Sea Company submitted 
to the government proposals for buying up the 
public city “Tho great object was to buy up 
avd diminish the burthen of the irredeemable 
annuities granted in tho two last reigus, for the 
term mostly of 99 years, aud amounting at this 
time to nearly £800,000'a year” The Bank of 
England became at once a competitor for the same 
undertaking’ The two bodies now displayed 
the utmost eagerness to outbid one another, each 
seeming almost ready to ruin itself, so that it 
could but disappoint its rival They both went on 
enhancing their terms, until at length the South 
Sea Company rose to the enormous offer of seven 
milhons and a half .. The South Sea Bill 
finally pussed the Commons by a division of 172 
against 55. In the Lords, on the 4th of April 
[1720], the minority was only 17 On the 
passing of the Bill very many of the annuitants 
astened to carry their orders to the South Sea 
House, before they even received any offer, or 
knew what terms would be allowed them !—ready 
to yield a ixcd and certain come for cven the 
smallest share in vast but visionary schemes The 
offer which was made to them on the 29th of May 
(eight years and @ quarter s purchase) was much 
less favourable than they had hoped, yet never 
theless, six days afterwards, it is computed that 
nearly two thirds of the whole number of an 
nuitents had already agreed. Iu fact, it seems 
clear that, during this time, and throughout the 
summer, the whole nation, with extremely few 
exceptions, looked upon the South Sea Scheme 
as promising and prosperous Its funds rapidly 
rose from 180 to above 300 . As soon as the 
South Sea Bill had received the Royal Assent in 
April, the Directors proposed a subscripuon of 
one million, which was so eagerly taken that 
the sum subscribed exceeded two A second 
subscription was quickly opened, and no less 
quickly filled. . . . In August, the stocks, which 
had been 130 in the winter, rose to 1,000 Such 
I infatuation would have been happy for 
Directors, had they not themselves partaken 
of it. They opened a third, and even a fourth 
subscription, larger than the former, they passed 
@ resolution, that from Christmas next their 
yearly dividend should not be less than fifty per 
cent, ; they assumed an arrogant and ov: is 
.». But the public delusion was not con- 
fined to the South Sea Scheme thousand other 
mushroom projects sprung up in that teemin, 
soll... . Change Alley became a new edition o} 
the pene Qulocam pan see France: A. D 1717- 
1720}. crowds were 80 great within doors, 
that tables with clerks were set in the street 
. . . Some of the Companies hawked about were 
for the most extrav: it projects; we find 
amongst the number, ‘ sees ito Se Bes cot 


against Pirates — For mak- 
from Sunflower Seeds — For improv- 


ing of Malt Liguors— For recov of Bea- 
men's Wages— ext of Silver from 
ee For the Sammasting iver into 
& malleable ‘Metal — making 

Tron with Pit-coal— For of 
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SPABHIS. 


Human Hair— For fatting of Hogs—For a 
Wheel for a tual Motion.’ But the most 
stran, 


of all, perhaps, was ‘For an Undertaking 
which shall in due time be revealed,’ Each sub- 
soriber was to pay down two guiness, and bere- 
after to receive a share of one hundred with a 
disclosure of tha object, and ao tempting was 
the offer that 1,000 of these subscriptions were 
paid the same morning, with which the projector 
went off in the afternoon . When the sums 
intended to be raised had grown altogether, it is 
said, to the enormous amount of £300,000,000, 
the first check to the public infatuation was 
given by the same b whence it had first 
sprung The South Sea Directors . . . obtained 
an order from the Lords Justices, and write 
of scire facias, against several of the new bub- 
ble Companies These fell, but in falhng drew 
down the whole fabric with them As soon as 
distrust was excited, all men became anxious to 
convert their bonds into money = . Early in 
September, the South Sea stock began to decline; 
its fall became more rapid from day to day, and 
in less than @ month it had aunk below 800. . . . 
The decline progressively continued, ‘and the 
news of the crash in France [of the contem- 
porary Muasisspps Scheme of John Law—seo 

RANCE: A 1717-1720] completed ours. 
‘Thousands of fanuhes were reduced to beggary. 

‘The resentment and rage were universal.” 
—Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope), Hist of Eng., 
1713-1783, ch 11 (0 2) 

Aso 1x A Anderson, Zist and Chronolog. 
Deduction of the Urigtn of Commerce, v 8, p 48, 
and after —J Toland, Secret Hist of the South 
‘Sea Scheme (Works, 1)—C Mackay, Memowre 
of Extraordinary Popular Delumons, ch 2 

SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, The.— 
The organization of the so called Confederate 
States of America, formed among the states 
which attempted in 1661 to le from the 
American Union, 1s commonly referred to as the 
Southern Confederac’ For av account of the 
Constitution of the Confederacy, and the eatab 
lishing of its government, see Uxrrep States or 
Am . A_D 1561 (Fearvary) 

SOUTHERN CROSS, Order of the.—A 
Brazilian order of knighthood instituted in 1826 
by the Emperor, Pedro I 

SPA-FIELDS MEETING AND RIOT, 
The. Sce Exouann. A D 1816-1820, 

SPAHIS.—In the Turkish feudal system, or- 
gavized by Mahomet II. (A, D 1451-1481), “the 
general name for the holders of milit fiefs 
was Spahi, a Cavalier, a title which exactly 
swers to those which we find in the feudal coun- 








tries of Christian Europe . . « The Spahi was 
the feudal vassal of This Bulian and of Bulten 
alone .. . EachSpahi.. . wasnotonly bound 


to render military service himself in person, but, 
if the value of his fief exceeded 9 certain apeci- 

he was required to furnish and 
armed horseman for 


cunt properly ‘ps contldered oe act of 
‘caunot ma 

nobles. In the they had. neither estates 
nor dwellings of own; they had a0 wv 
jurisdiction or to feudal servios. ... real 
Tights of property wore ever bestowad on Yaem: 
but, for a specific service s certain teraniae Wes 
grented them.” —L, Banke Fiat af a 
Bee, also, Texan. 


SPAIN. 


SPAIN. 


SPAIN. 


Aboriginal Peoples.—‘‘Spain must either 
have given birth to an aboriginal people, or was 
peopled by way of the Pyrenees and by emi- 

ts crossing the narrow strait at the columns 

of Hercules. The Iberian raee actually forms 
the foundation of the populations of Spain. 
The Baska, or Basques, now confined to a few 
mountain valleys, formerly occupied the greater 
portion of the peninsula, as is proved by its 
geographical nomenclature. Celtic tribes subse- 
uently crossed the Pyrenees, and estublished 
themselves in various parts of the country, mix- 
ing in many instances with the Iberians, and 
forming the so-called Celtibcrians. This mixed 
race is met with pinoy in the two Castiles, 
whilet Galicia and the larger portion of Portugal 
appear to be inhabited by pure Celts. The 
Toerlans had their original seat cf civilisation in 
the south; they thence moved vorthward along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, penetrating as 
far as the Alps and the Apennines. Tlise origi- 
nal elements of the population were joined ty 
colonists from the great commercial peoples of 
the Mediterranean. Cédiz and Malaga were 


founded by the Pheenicians, Cartagena by the | 


Carthaginians, Sagonte by immigrauts from 
Zacynthe, Rosas is a Rhodian colony, and the 
ruins of Ampurias recall the Emporium of the 
Massilians. But it was the Romans who modi- 
fied the character of the Iberian and Celtic inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula.”—£. Reclus, The arth 
and its Inhabitants: Europe, v. 1, p. 372. 


B. C. 237-202.—The rule of Hamilcar, Has- | 


drubal and Hannibal in the south.—Beginning 
of Roman conquest. See Punic Was: THe 
SECOND. 

B. C, 218-25.—Roman conquest.—'‘The na- 
tions of Spain were subjugated one after another 
by the Romans. The contest began with the 
second Punic war (B. C. 218], and it ended with 
the defeat of the Cantabri and Astures by 
Augustus, B. C. 25. From B. C. 205 the Ro- 
mans bad a dominion in Spuio. It was divided 
into two provinces, Hispania Citerior, or Tarra- 
conensis, and Hispania Ulterior, or Baetica. At 
first extraordinary proconsuls were sent to Spain, 
but afterwards two praetors were sent, generally 
with proconsular authority sod twelve fasces. 
During the Macedonian war the two parts of 
Spain were placed under one governor, but in 
B. C. 167 the old division was restored, and 80 it 
remained to the time of Augustus. The boun- 
dary between the two provinces was originally 
the Iberus (Ebro)... . The country south of 
the Ebro was the Carthaginian territory, which 
came into the possession of the Romans at the 
a of ails (ise. second Punic} wee Pig Gere 

‘west, and north-west parts of the Spani 
Peninsula were still independent. At a later 











time the boondary: of Hispania Citerior extended 
farther south, it was fixed at last between 
‘Urel and Mi now Guardias Viejas, in 86° 
4V'N, Int" —G, Long, Decline of the Roman Re- 
v 1, ch. 1.—Bee, also, CELTBERIANS; 
tind Nomanrian War. 

B.C. ‘Sertoriua,— Quintus Sertorius, 
are and Loo best of the leaders 
oo Paty ‘as it 44 variously designated, which 





Spain, or was sent thither (it is uncertain ‘fers | 
in 88 or 82 B. C. before the triumph of Sulla 
been decided. His first atenapie to make a stand 
in Spain against the authority of Bulla failed . 
completely, and he had thoughts it is said of 
selcay, a peaceful retreat in the Madcira Islands, 
vaguely known at that period as the Fortunate 
Isles, or Isles of the Blest. But after some ad- 
ventures in Mauritania, Sertorius accepted an 
invitation from the Lusitanians to become their 
leader in a revolt against the Romans which they 
meditated. Putting himself at the head of the 
Lusitanians, and drawing with them other Iberian 
tribes, Sertorius organized a power in Spain 
which held the Romans at bay for nearly ten 
years and which came near to breaking the 
peninsula from their dominion. He was joined, 
too, by a large number of the fugitives from 
Rome of the proscribed party, who formed a 
senate in Spain and instituted a government 
there which aspired to displace, in time, the 
senate and the republic on the Tiber, which 
Sulla had reduced to a shadow and a mockery. 
First Metellus and then Pompey. who were sent 
against Sertorius (see Rome: B. C. 78-88), suf- 
fered repeated defeats at his hands. In the end, 
Sertorius was only overcome by treachery among 
his own officers, who conspired against him and as- 
sassinated him, B. C. 72.—G. Long, Decline of 
the Roman Republic, 0. 2, ch, 81-83, 
de tx: H. G. Liddell, Hist. of Rome, bk. 7, 
h. 82. 

B.C. 49.—Cesar's first ign against 
the, Pompeians. See Rows: Bea. aside 
. C. 45.—Cesar’s last campai, i 
the Pompeians.—His victory ae Mundse Seo 

Rome: B.C. 45. 

3d Century.—Early Christianity. See Cunm- 
qranrty: A. D. 100-812 (Sparm). 

A. D. 408.—Under the usurper Constantine. 
Sea RATAN: A.D. pe , Fhe W 

. 409-414. — Invasion of the Vandals, 

Sueves, and Alans.— From the end of the year 
406 to the autumn of 409, the barbaric torrent 
of Alans, Sueves and Vandals which had swept 
away the barriers of the Roman empire beyond 
the Alps, spent its rage on the unhappy prov- 
inces of Gaul. On the 18th of October, the 
Pyrenees were passed and the same ‘flood of 





tempestuous invasion poured into Spain. ‘‘The 
mi Devee of Breiner be dentin’ tn wie 
an 


wage of its most eloquent historian (Mari- 
ana], who has concisely expressed the te, 
and perhaps exaggerated, declamations of con- 
temporary writers. ‘The irruption of these na- 
tions was followed by the most dreadful calam- 
ities; as the barbarians exercised their indiscrim- 
inate cruelty on the fortunes of the Romans and 
the Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the 
cities and the open country. The progress 
famine reduced miserable inhabitants to feed. 
on the flesh of their fellow-creatures; and even 
the wild beasts, who multiplied without contral 
in the desert, were exasperated by the taste of 
blood and the impatience of hunger boldly to at- 
tack and devour their human prey. 


soon appeared, the inse} companion of 

famine; large pro] lion of the le was 

swe} ray; andl the groans: of the, Xi OR 
‘onl; envy of their survi 

‘At length the ‘ratiased with carsage 
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SPAIN, A D. 409-414 


and rapine, and afflicted by the contagious evils 
which they themselves had introduced, fixed their 

ent seats in the sepopuiated couny 
Fie ancient Galicia, whose limits included the 
kingdom of Old Castile, was divided between the 
Buevi and the Vandals, the Alani were scattered 


over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, | 


from the Mediterrancan to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the fruitful territory of Betica was allotted 
to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
nation The lands were aguin culuvated, 
and the towns and villages were again occupied 
by acaptive people The greatest part of the 
Spamards was ¢ven disposed to pre! 
condition of poverty and barbarism to the severe 
oppressions of the Roman government, yet there 
were many who still asserted their native free 
dom, and who refused, more especially in the 
mountains of Gahciu, to submit to the barbarian 
yoke’"—E Gibbon, Decline and Full of the Ro 
‘man Empire, ch 81 

A. D. 414-418.— First conquests of the 


Visigoths. See Gorus (Vistaorns) A D 410- | 


A. D. 428.—Conquests of the Vandais. See 

Vanvars A D 4 
A. D, 477-712.--The Gothic kingdom. See 
507- 


Gorus (Visioorns) A D 458-484, and 
7 


A. D.573.—The Suevi overcome by the | 


Visigotis. See Suevt A D 409-573 

A.D, 616.—First expulsion of the Jews. 
See Jews 77H CENTCRY 

A.D. 711-713.—Conquest by the Arab- 
Moors.—The last century of the Gothic king 
dom in Spain was, on the whole, a period of de 
cline It gamed some extension of Loundanes, 
it is true, by the expulsion of Byzantine author- 
ity from one small southern corner of the Spanish 
peninsula, in which it had lingered long, but re 
peated usurpations had shaken the throne, the 
ascendancy of church and clergy had weakened 
the Gothic nobilty without strengthening the 
Reo le; frequent recurrences of political disor 

ler had interfered with a general prosperity and 
demoralized society in many ways The condi- 
tion of Spain, in fact, was such as might plainly 
invite the flushed armies of Isiam, which now 
stood on the African side of the narrow strait of 
Gibraltar. 
to bring them in is not probable. The story of 
the great treason of Count Ilan, or Hyan, or 
Julian, and of the betrayed daughter, Florinda, 
to whose wrongs he made a sacrifice of 
country, has been woven into the history of the 
Moo) conquest of Spain by too many looms 
of romance and poetry to be casily torn awa: 
and it may have some bottom of fact in its 
composition; but sober reason requires us to be- 
lieve that no possible treason in the case could be 
more than @ chance incident of the inevitable 
catastrophe. The final conquest of North Africa 
had been completed bye Arab general Musa 
Ibn. Ploteay? — except Ceuta, the one strong- 
hold wi the Goths held on the African side of 
the straita, withstood them. 





fer this new | 


That another invitation was needed | 








Arab-Moorish 
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| and took up the nearly finished task 


SPAIN, A D. 711-718 


deliverance Probably their invitation proved 
more potent than any which Count Tlyan could 
address to Musa, or to his master at Damascus 
But Ilyan commanded at Ceuta, and, after do- 
fending the outpost for a time, he gave it up. 
It seems, too, that when the movement of in- 
vasion occurred, in the spring of 711, Count 
Tiyan was with the invaders. Phe firat ‘expedl- 
tion to cross the narrow strait from Ceuta to 
Gibraltar caine under the command of thg valiant 
one eyed chieftain, Tarik Ibn Zeyud Ibn Ab- 
dillah “The landing of Tarik’s forces was com- 
pleted on the 30th of April, 711 (th Reged 
A Hf 42), and his enthustastic followers at once 
named the promontory upon which he landed, 
Dschebel-Tarik [or Gebel Tarik), the rock of 
Tank The name has been retained in the mod- 
ermzed form, Gibraltar It is also spoken of in 
the Arabian chronicles as Dschebalu | Futu, the 
portal or mountam of victory” Tank entered 
Spain with but 7,000 men “He afterwards re- 
ceived remforcemcuts to the extent of 6 000 from 
Musa It was with this small army of 12,000 
men that after a httle more than two months, he 
cucountered the far greater host wlich King 
Roderick had levied hastily to oppose him ‘The 
Gothic king despised the small numbers of his 
foe and rashly staked every thing upon the single 





| field Somewhere not far from Medina Sidonia, 


—or ncarer to the town of Xeres de la Frontera 
—on the banks of the Guadulete, the decisive 
battle begun on the 19th day of July, A D 711 Tt 
lasted obstinately for several days, and success 
appeared first on the Gothic side, but treason 
among the Chnsuans and discipline among the 
Moslems turned the seale “When the battle ended 
the conquest of Spniu was practically achieved 
Its Gothic king had disappeared, whether slain 
or fled was never known, and the organization of 
resistance disappeared with him ‘Tarik pursued 
his success with audacious vigor, even disobey 
ing the commands of his superior, Musa Divid 
ing Ins small army into detachments, he pushed 
them out 1n all directions to seize the imy it 
cities Xeres, Moron, Carmona, Cordova, Malaga, 
and Gharnatta —Granada—(the latter so ex- 
tenusively peopled with Jews that it was called 
“Gharnatta al Yahood,” or Granada of the Jews) 
were speedily taken "Toledo the Gothic capl- 
tal, surrendered and was occupied on Palm Sun 
day, 712. The same spring, Masa, buraing 
with envy of his subordinate’s unexpected suc- 
cess, crossed to Spain with an army of 18,000 
He took 
Seville and laid siege to Merida—the Emerita 
Augusta of the Romans—a great and splendid 
city of unusual strength Merfda resisted with 
more valor than other cities had shown, but eur- 
rendered in July Seville revolted and was pun- 
ished terribly by the merciless Moslem sword. 
Before the end of the second year after Tarik's 
first landing at Gibraltar, the Arsb, or Arab- 
Moorish, invaders had swept the whole eonthera, 
central and eastern parts of the 


to the P: jucin; after a slege 
ci, and all fie fagporant ten ia the 
summer of 718, Musa and Tarik went a 
orders from the Caliph, tg apttld thelr 
dissensions at Damascus, 
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Aso m: J. A. Condé, Hist. of the Arabe in 
in, ch. 8-17 (0. 1).—For preceding events see 
(VisicorHs); and ManomeTan ConquesT 

anp Empme. 

A. D. 713-910.— The rally of the fugitive 
Christians,—‘The first blow [of the Moslem 
conquest] had stunned Gothic Spain, und, before 
she could recover her consciousness, the skilful 
hands of the Moslemah had bound her, hand and 
foot. From the first stupor they were not al- 
lowed to recover. The very clemency of the 
Moslems robbed the Christians of argument. If 
their swords were sharp, their conduct after bat- 
tle was far better than the inhabitants bad any 
right to expect, fur better than that of the 
Roman or Gothic conquerors had been, when 
they invaded Spain. ‘Their religion, the defence 
of which might have been the lust rallying point, 
was respected under easy conditions; their lives 
rendered secure and comfortable; they were 
under tribute, but a tribute ao more exacting than 
Roman taxes or Gothic subsidies. . It was 
the Gothic clement, and not the Hispany Romans, 
that felt the humiliation most. . The Span 
ish Goths, at first impelled by the simple instinct 
of self-preservation, had fled in all directions be- 
fore the fiery march of the Moslemah, after the 
first fatal battle in the plains of Sidonia They 
had taken with them in their fight all the mova 
ble property they could carry and the treasures 
of the churches,” Some had passed the Pyrenees 
to join their kinsmen in Septimania, and others 

hidden in the mountain va.leys of the great 
chain-barrier, while » consider:hle number, var- 
fously stated, had collected in the intricate terri 
tory of the Asturias and in Galicia, where strength 
of position made amends for the lack of numbers 

organization, aud where they could find 
shelter and time for consultation a$ to the best 
manuer of making head against the enemy. The 
country is cut up in all directions by inaccessible, 
scarped rocks, deep ravines, tangled thickets, 
and narrow gorges and defiles.” This band of 
refugees in the Asturias —the forlorn hope of 
Christian Spain — are said to have found a gal- 
lant leader in one Pelayo, whose origin and his- 
tory are so covered with myth that some histo- 
rians even question his reality But whether by 
Pelayo or another prince, the Asturian Spaniards 
were held together in their mountains and began 
@ struggle of resistance which ended only, eight 
centuries later, in the recovery of the entire pe- 
ninsula from the Moors. Their place of retreat 
‘was an almost inuccessible cavern — the Cave of 
Covadonga—in attacking which the Moslems 
suffered a terrible and memoruble repulse (A. D. 
717), ‘In Christian Spain the fame of this single 
battle will endure as long as time shall last; and 
La Oneva de Covadonga, the cradle of the mon- 
proudest spots on the 
the Peninsula. . . . This little risin, 
the Asturias was the indication of a new life, 
new and 4 healthier combination... . 
Pelayo was usher and the representative of 
this new order, and the Christian kingdom of 
Otago wes Ss first theatre... . The battle of 












Christian rally. 
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. . . Pelayo was now king in reality, as well as 
in name. . . . With commendable prudence, he 
contented himself with securing and slowly ex- 
tending his muuntain kingdom by descending 
cautiously into the plains and valleys .. Ad- 
jacent territory, abandoned by the Moslems, w: 
occupied and anvexed; and thus the new nation 
was made ready to set forth on its reconquering 
march."—H, Coppée, Conquest of Spain by the 
Arab-Moora, bk. 5, ch. 1-2 (v. 1).—"' The small 
province thus preserved by Pelayo [whose death 
is supposed to have occurred A. D. 787] grew 
into the germs of a kingdom called at different 
times that of Gallicia, Oviedo, and Leon. A 
constaut border warfare fluctuated both ways, 
but on the whole to the advantage of the Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile to the east other small states 
were growing up which developed into the king- 
dom of Navarre aud the more important realm 
of Aragon Castile and Portugal, the most 
famous among the Spanish kingdoms, are the 
most recent in date Portugal as yet was 
unheard of, and Castile was known only as @ 
line of castles ou the march between the Sara- 
cens and the kingdom of Leon "—E A. Free- 
man Hat. and Conqueate of the Saracens, lect. 8. 
—''The States of Pelagio [Pelayo] continued, 
during his reign and that of his son Favila, to be 
circumscribed to the Asturian mountains; but 

. Alfonso T, the son in-law of Pelagio, as- 
cended the throue after Fuvila, and he soon pene- 
trated into Galicia up to the Douro, and to eon 
and Old Castile Cunicas, or Cangas, was 
the capital of the Asturius since the time of 
Pelugio, Fruela [brother of Alfonso I.] founded 
Oviedo, to the west, and this Stave became later 
on the head of the monarchy ” About a century 
later, in the reign of the vigorous king Alfonso 
IIL. [A. D 866-910], the city of Leon, the an- 
cient Legio of the Ttomans, was raised’ from ite 
ruins, and Garcia, the eldest son of Alfonso, es- 
tablished his court there One of Garcia's broth- 
ers held the government of the Asturias, and 
another one that of Gulicia, “if not as separate 
kingdoms, ut least with a certain degree of inde- 
pendence’ This equivocal situation of the two 
princes was, perchance, the reason why the Kin, 
of Oviedo changed his title to that of Leon, 
which appears iu the reign of Garcia as the first 

empt towards dismembering the Spanish Mon- 
archy. Previous to this, in the reign of Kin, 
Alfonso II, Navarre, always rebelllous, hi 
shaken off the Asturian yoke.”—E, McMurdo, 
Hist. of Portugal, tntrod Bt 8. 

A. D. 756-1031.—The Caliphate of Cordova. 
See ManomeraNn Conquest anp Empire: A. D, 
AD. 778.—Chast ‘ The 

. D. 778.— lemagne's conquests, —' 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne, in 778, waa 
invited by a party among the Saracens, disaf- 
fected towards the reigning Caliph, at Cordova, 
who proposed to place the northern 5} fron- 


















tir under the protection of the C} monarch 
and acknowledge his suzerainty. He passed 
the Pyrenees with a great army and advanced 


with little serious opposition to Sal al 
parently occupying the country to the ‘Ebro ‘with 
ns and adding it to his as the 
panish March. At 

resistance and 8 siege, the results of 
ap eereba Tt would seem that he 
was called away, reatening newa from the 
northern part of es dominions, ead left the 
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eonguest incomplete. The retum march of the 
army, through a of the Pyrenees, was made 
memorable by the perfidious ambuscade and 
hopeless battle of Roncesvalles, which became 
immortalized in romance and song. It was in 
the country of the Gascons or Wascones (Basques) 
that this tragic event occurred, and the assail- 
ants were not Saracens, as the story of the mid- 
dle ages would have it, but the Gascons them- 
selves, who, in league with their neighbors of 
Aquitaine, had fougitt for their independence so 
obsnnately before, against. both Charlemagne 
aud lus father They suffered the Franks to pass 
into Spain without a show of enmity, but Isid a 
trap for the return, in the narrow gorge culled 
the Roscida Vallis—now Roncesvalles The 
van of the army, led by the king, went through 
in safety The rearguard, “oppressed with 
baggnge, loitered along the rocky and narrow 
athway, and as it entered the solitary gap of 
Tous eta, from the lofty precipices on cithe: side 
an unknown foe rolled suddenly down enormous 
rocks and trunks of uprooted trees _ Instantly 
many of the troops were crushed to death, and 
the ‘cutire patsuge was blockaded — .’ The 
Franks who escaped the horrible slaughter were 
at once assailed with forks and pikes, their heavy 
armor, which had served them so well in other 
fights, only encumbered them amid the bushes 
and brambies of the rasine; aud yet they fought 
with obstinate and ferocious energy “Cheered 
on by the prowess of Eghihard, the royal sen- 
eschal, of Anselm, Count of the Palace, of Ro- 
Jaod, the warden of the Marches of Buttany, 
and of many other renowned chiefs, they did not 
desist till the last man had fallen, covered with 
wounds and blood. . How many pertshed in 
this fatal surprise was never told; but the event 
smote with profound effect upon the naagiaation 
; it was kept alive in a thousand 
shapes by tales and superstitions, heroic songs 
and stories carried the remembrance of it from 
generation to generation; Roland and his com- 
nions, the Paladins of Karl, untimely slain, 
me, in the Middle Ages, the types of chival- 
ric valor and Christian heroism, and, seven cen- 
turies after their only appearance in history, thc 
genius of- Pulci, Borardo, and Ariosto still ‘pre 
served in immortal verse the traditions of their 
glory. . .. Roland is but once mentioned in 
authentic history, but the romance and songs, 
which make him a nephew of Karl, compensate 
his memory for this neglect.”—P. Godwin, Zhat 
of France: Ancient Gaul, ch. 16, with foot-note, 
Avao wm: J, I. Mombert, Uist of Charles the 


Great, bk. 2, ch. 5.—G. P. R. Jumes, Hist. oy 








Charlemagne, dk G.—J. O'Hagan, Song of Roland, 

—T. Bulfinch, Legends of Oharlemagne —H. Cop: 

Let of Spain by the Arab-Moors, bk. 7, 
a (o, 2). 


A. D. 778-885 (?).—Rise of the kingdom of 
Navarre. See Navagne: Ontor or THE Kixa- 


DoM. 
A. D. 1026-1230,—The rise of the kingdom 
of Castile‘ Ancient Cantabria, which the 
writers of the 8th century usually termed Bar- 
dulia, and which, at this period [the 8th century] 
stretched from the Biscayan sea to the Duero, 
towards the close of the same century began to 
be called Osstella—doubtless from the numer- 
ous forts erected for the defence of the count 
by Alfonso I. 
Leon}. As the 


Early Castile. 





SPAIN, A. D. 1081-1086, 
moved towards the sduth, by the vi of the 
Christians, the same denomination applied 


to the new as well as to the former conquests, 
and the whole continued subject to the samé 
vernor, Who had subordinate governors depen: 
lent on him. Of the first “governors ox counts, 
from the period of its conquest by that prince in 
760, to the reign of Ordofio I. (a full century), 
not even the names are mentioned in the old 
chroniclers; the first we meet with is that of 
Count Rodrigo, who is known to have possessed 
the dignity ut least six years,— viz. from 860 to 
866" The last count of Custile, Garcia Sanchez, 
who was the eighth of the line from Rodrigo, 
perished in his youth by assassination (A D 
1026), ist us he was at the point of receiving 
the title of king from the sovereign of Leon, to- 
gether with the hand of the latter's daughter. 
Castile was then seized by Sancho el Mayor, king 
of Navarre, in right of his queen, who was the 
elder sister of Garcia. He assumed it to be a 
kingdom and associated the crown with his own. 
On his death, in 1035, he bequeathed this new 
Lingdom of Castile to one of Ins sons, Fernando, 
while leaving Navarre to another, end Aragon, 
ip, toa third Fernando of Castile, 
Deing involved soon afterwards in war with the 
young king of Leon, won the kingdom of the 
jatter in a single battle, where the last of the 
older royal dynasty of Spuin fell fighting like a 
valiant knight The two kingdoms of Oastile 
and Leon were united under this prosperous 
hing (sce, also, PonruoaL Eary History) until 
his death, A. D 1085, when Castile passed‘ to 
Sancho, the eldest of his sons, and Leon to Al- 
fonso, the second But Sancho soon ousted 
Alfonso, and Alfonso, biding his time, acquired 
both crowns in 1072, when Sancho was assassi- 
nated It was this Alfonso who recovered the 
ancient capital city, Toledo, from the Moslems, 
and it was in his reign that the famous Cid Cam- 
dor, Rodrigo de Bivar, performed his fabu- 
lates exploits ~The two hingdoma were kept in 
upion unti) 1157, when they fell apart again and 
continued asunder until 1230, At that time a 
lasting union of Castile and Leon took place, 
under Fernando If , whom the church of Rome 
has canonized.—S A Dunham, Heat. of Spain 
and Portugal, bk 8, sect, 2, ch. 1. 

A. D. 1031-1086.— Petty and short-lived 
Moorish kingdoms,—‘‘ The decline and dissolu- 
tion of the Mohammedan monarchy, or western 
caliphate, afforded the ambitious local governors 
throughout the Peninsula the opportunity for 
which they had long sighed—that of openly pe- 














serting their independence of Cordova, and of 
assuming the title of kin; Tho wali of Seville, 
Mohammed ben Ismail} Abid, .. . appears: 


to have been the first to assume the powers af 
royaty ... he declared war against the self- 
el king of Carmona, Mohammed ben Ab- 
dalla, on whose cities, Carmona and Ecija, be 
had cast a covetous eye. The brother of Yahia, 
Edris ben All, ie son of Humud, governed. Mal: 
equal lence. igeziras 
vira and Granada 
Habus ben Maksan: Valencia bad for ite 
Abdelasis Abul Hassan, Almeria had Zohsir, ? 
Denia had Mi ; but these two F area 
were soon absorbed in the rising s} ‘ston 
cla. Huesca and Saragosda were te 
‘sinos 


ralers, Who thou; so am, le 


Kings were not the less independent, 
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sway extended over most of Aragon. The sov- 
ereign of Badejos, Abdalla Muslema ben Alaf- 
tas, was the acknowledged head of all the con- 
federated governors of Algarve aod Lusitania; 
and Toledo was subject to the powerful Iemuil 
ben Dyluun, who, like the king of Scville, 
secretly aspired to the government of ull Moham: 
medan Spain.”—S. A. Dunham, Hist. of Spain 
and Portugal, bk, 8, sect. 1, ch. 1 (v. 2)—"* These 
petty kings were sometimes fighting against 
each other, and sometimes joiniug hands to op- 
pose the down-coming of Christiuns, until th 
were startled by » new incursion from Africa 
. which, in consolidating Islam, threatened 
destruction to the existing kingdoms by the ab- 
sorption of every one of them in this African 
vortex. I refer to the coming of the Almo- 
ravides.”—H. Coppée, Congueat of Spain by the 
Arab- Moora, bk. 8, ch. 2 (v. 2). i 
A. D. 10; 090.—The Exploits of the Cid. 

















—"' Rodrigo Diez de Bivar, who came of an old | 


Castilian stock, was born iu 1026—others say 
1040... . His name of ‘El Cid.’ the Lord, or 
“Mio Cid.’ which is exactly * Monseignew 
given him first by the Moors, his own soldiers 
and subjects, und universally adopted by. all 
Spaniards from that day to this. 
siguificant, not only of the relations between the 
two peoples, but of Rodrigo's position as at once 
& Moorish and a Spanish chief. ‘El Cumpeador,’ 
the name by which Rodrigo is also distinguished, 
meaps in Spanish something more special than 
‘champion.’ A ‘campeador’ was a mun who 
had fought and beaten the select fighting-man of 
the opposite side. in the presence of the two 
armies... . Rodrigo earned the nume. 
the expense of any Moor but of a Christian, hay- 
ing when quite a youth slain a Navarrese chew 
pion ina war between Custile and Navarre. The 
first mention of his name oc in a deed of 
Fernando L., of the E. 
Christian Meeorery of Spain, ch. 
JH. of Navarre, who died in 1034, had united 
almost all the Christian states of the Peninsula 
under one dominion, having married the heiress 
of the county of Castile, and obtained the hand 


























of the sister of Bermudez III., the lust king of | 


Leon, for his second son, Ferdinand. The Astu- 
rias, Navarre, and Aragon were all subject to 
him, and he was tho first who assumed the title 
of King of Castile. To him the sovercign 
houses of Spain have Jooked up as their common 
ancestor, for the male line of the Gothic Kings 
became extinct in Bermudez IIL . D, Sancho 
divided his states amongst his children: D. Gar- 
cla became King of Navarre, D. Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, and 1), Ramirez, King of Aragoo. The 
Cid, who was 8 anbject of D. Ferdinand, entered 
upon his military career under that monarch's 
banners, where 
strength and prodigious valour, that constancy 
and coolness, which raised him above all the 
other warriors of Eu Many of the victories 
of Ferdinand and the Cid were obtained over the 
Moors... Itis... in the reign of Ferdinand 
that tho first romantic adventures of the Cid are 
said to have occurred ; his attachment to Ximena, 
the. only @augh' Count Gormaz ; his duel 
with the Count, who had mortally injured his 
father; and lastly his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the man who had perished by his sword. 
The authenticity of these poetical achievements 
Teste entirely on the romances [of the Chronicle 








Such a title is | 


not at j 
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of the Cid]; but though this brilliant story is 
not to be found in any historical document, yet 
the universal tradition of a vation secms to 
stamp it with sufficient credit. The Cid was in 
habits of the strictest friendship with the eldest, 
gon of Ferdinand, D. Sancho, surnamed the 
Strong, and the two warriors always combated 
side by side. During the lifetime of the father, 
the Cid, in 1049, had rendered tributary the 
Musulman Emir of Saragossa. He defended 
that Moorish prince against the Aragonese, in 
063; and when Sancho succeeded to the throne 
in 1065, he was placed, by the yours King, at 
the head of all his armies. . . Sancho, who 
merited the friendship of a hero, and who always 
remained faithful to hits, was, notwithstanding, 
no less mubitions and unjust than his father, 
whose example he followed in eudeavouring to 
prive his brothers of their share of the paternal 
inheritance. To the valour of the Cid he owed 
his victories over D. Garcia, King of Galicia, and 
D. Alfonso, King of Leon, whose states be in- 
vaded. The latter prince took refuge amongst 
the Moors, with the King of Foledo, who afforded 
him & generous asylum. D. Sancho, after hav- 
ing also stripped his sisters of their inheritance, 
was slain in 1072, before Zamora, where the last 
of his sisters, D. Urnica, had fortified herself. 
Alfonso VI, recalicd from the Moors to ascend 
the vacant throne, after having taken an oath, 
administered by the hands of the Cid, that he 
had been in no degree accessory to his brother's 
death, endeavoured to attach that celebrated 
leader to his interests by promising him in mar- 
riage his own niece Ximena, whose mother was 
sister-in-law to Ferdinand the Great avd Bermu- 
dez IIL, the last King of Leon. This marriage, 
of which historical evidence remains, was cele- 
brated on the 19th of July, 1074. The Cid was. 
at that time nearly fifty years of age, and had 
survived his first wife Ximena, the daughter of 
Count. Gormaz. so celebrated in'the Spanish and 
French tragedies. Being soon afterwards de- 
spatched on an embassy to the Moorish princes 
of Seville and Cordova, the Cid assisted them in 
gaining a great victory over the King of Gren- 
uda; but scarcely. bad the heat of the battle 
passed away when he restored all the prisoners 
whow be had taken, with arms in their hands, ¢o 
liberty. By these constant acts of generosity he 
won the hearts of his enemies as well as of his 
friends. He was admired and respected both by 
Moors and Christians. Te had soon afterwards 
occasion to claim the protection of the former; 
for Alfonso VI., instigated by those who were 
envious of the hero's success, banished him from 
Castile. The Cid upon this occasion took refuge 
with his friend Ahmed el Muktadir, King of 
Saragossa, by whom he was treated with bound. 
less confidence and respect. He was appointed 
by him to the post of governor of his son, and 
was in fact intrnsted with the whole admipistra- 
tion of the kingdom of Saragossa, during the 
reign of Joseph El Muktamam, from 1081. to 
1085, within which period be gained many bril- 
lint victories over the Christians of Aragon, 
Navarre, and Barcelona. Always generous to 
the vanquished, he again gave liberty to the 
prisoners. Alfonso VI. now be; to regret 
that he had deprived himself of the services of 
the most valiant of his warriors; and being at- 
tacked by the redoubtable Joseph, the son of 
Teschfin, the Morabite, who bad invailed Spain 
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with anew army of Moois from Aftica, and hav 
ing sustained a defeat at Znluka, on the 23d of 
October, 1087, he recalled the Cul to his assist 
ance That hero nnmediutely repared to his 
standard with 7.000 soldicrs levied at Ins own 
charge, aud for (wo years Continued to combat 
for his ungrateful sovereign but at kngth 
either lus generosity im dismissing Ins captives 
or his disobcdience to. the orders of a prince far 
inferior to himscif in the hnowJedge of the art of 
war drew upon lim a second disgrace about the 
yeat 1090 He was agam banished his wife 
and son were imprisoned and his goods were 
confiscated Tt as at this pariod that the poem 
commences —T (LS de sismouds, Let 
ratio of the South ot Europe, ch 23( 2) 

Arson Chronicle ot the Crd trom the Span- 
ash by R Southey —G Ticknor Hist of Spanish 
Tit, pero Lich 20) 

A. D. 1035-1258.—The Rise of the King- 
dom of Aragon.—The province of Aragon, with 
Navarre to thy west of a1 and Catalonia to the 
east, was included iu the Spamsh March of 
Charlemague Navarre took the Icud among 
these provinces im acquiring indepeudeuce and 
Aragon became for a time a lordship dependent 
‘on the Navarrese monarchy “Phe Navarre of 
Sancho the Great {the same who gathered Cas 
tile among his possissions making it a kingdom, 
and who reigned from 910 to 1085] stretched 
some way beyond the Ebro, to the west it took 
in the ocean lands of Biscay and Gupuzcoa 
‘with the origmal Casule, to the cast 1t took in 
Arugon, Ripacurcia and Sobrarhe ‘At the 
death of Sancho the Great [A D 1083] hts mo 
mentary dommion broke up Out of the 
break up of the domimon of Sancho came the 
sepurate kingdom of Navarte, and the new hing 
doms of Castile, Aragon, and Sobrarbe Of 
these the two last were presently united, thus 
beginning the advance of Aragon The 

wer of Aragon grew, partly by conquests 
rom the Mussulmans, partly by union with the 
French fiefs to the east “The first umon be- 
tween the crown of Aragon and the county of 
Barcelona [by marriage, 1131] led to the great 
growth of the power of Aragon on both sides of 
the Pyrenees and even beyond the Rhone This 
porer was broken by the overthrow of King 

ro at Muret—[Pedro I] of Aragon, who 
allied himself with the Albigenses—see ALBI 
Genses: A D 1210-1213—and was defeated and 
slain by Simon de Montfort, at Muret, near Tou- 
louse, ‘September 12, 1218} But by the final 
arrangement which freed Barcelona, Roussillon, 
‘and Cerdagne, from all homage to France {A 1) 
1258}, al) trace of foreign espedonily passed 
away from Christian Spain The independent 
kingdom of Aragon stretched on both sides of 
the Pyrenees, a faint reminder of the days of the 
West-Gothic kings "— A. Freeman, Hist 
Geog of Burope, ch. 12, sect 1. 
Ateo mx. 8. A Dunham, Hist of Spot and 
ugal, bk, 8, sect, 2, oh. 4.—See, also, Pro- 
venog: A. D. 1179-1207. 

A. D, 1086-1147,—Domination of the Almor- 

avides. See ALMORAVIDES. 
ngal from 


to lent 

kingdom, See Poxrucau: A. D. 1086-1825, 
A, B. 1146-3232.—Invasion and dominion of 
the Almohades and the decisive battle of To- 
josa.— The invasion of Spaig by the Moorish 





Aragon 
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Almohades (see ALMonADES), and, their progsie 
for dominion with the Almoravides, produced, at 
the outset, great alarm in Christendom, but was 
productive in the end of many opportunities for 
the advancement of the Christian cause In the 
year 1212 Pope Innocent IJ] was moved by an 
abba from Alfgnso VIII of Castile to call on 
all Christian people to give md to their brethren 
in Spain, proclaiming @ plenary pdulgence to 
those who would take up arms in the holy eause, 
Thousands jomned the crusade thus preached, 
and flocked ( the Castihan standards at Toledo 
The chief of the Almobades retorted on his side 
by proclauning the Almhed or Holy War, which 
summoned ¢ very Moslem in lus domuions to the 
field Thus the utmost trenzy of zeal was ani 
mated on both sidcs und the shock of conflict 
could bardly fai} to be decisive, under the clr 
curnstanccs Substantially it proved to be Bo, 
and the fax of Mahometunisin in Spain ts Chought 
to have becn sealed on Las Navas de ‘lolosa— 
the Plams of Polosa — where the two great hosts 
came to their encounter in duly, 1212” The rout 
of the Moors was complcte, ‘the pursuit lasted 
ull nightfall, and was only impeded by the Mos 
Jem corpses '—H Coppet, Conquest of Spain by 
the Arab Moore th Bch 4(¢ 2) 

12-15th Centuries.—The old monarchical 
constitution —The Castilian and Aragonese 
Cortes. dee Contes, ‘Jitk 2 and) SPANISH 

A. D. r2-16th Centuries —Commercial im- 

tance and mumicipal freedom of Barcelona. 
See BakCh bon 12-10TH CENSURIES 

A, D, 1212-1238 - Progress of the arms of 
Castile, Leon, and Aragon.—Succession of the 
count of Champagne to the throne of Navarre. 
—Permanent union of the crowns of Leon and 
Castile —The founding of the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada.— Castilian conquest of Cor- 
dova.—‘ Alfonso of Castile died two years after 
Ins great victory [of ‘Jas navas de Tolosa "] He 
Jeft his crown’ to his only son Henry, a boy of 
elevcn, and the regency to his daughter Beren 
guela, queen of Leon, who was separated, upon 
the almost always ayalable plea of too near con 
sanguimity, from het husband Alfonso Beren 
guela udministered her delegated power ably, 
but held it only threc years at the end of that 
time the young king was accidentally killed by 
a tile falog upon Ins bead, Berepguela was 
her brother’s natural heiress, but ido! fhe | her 
only son, Ferdinand, whom she hud nursed and 
educated herself, she ammediately renounced her 
claim to the throne in his favour, ... and 
caused Ferdinand IT to be acknowledged king: 
Alfonso 1X , howevcr, long continued to distur! 
his wife and son's goverpmenty The king of 
Aragon [Pedro II] was recalled immediately 
after the great battle to the concerns of his Fren: 
dominions,” where he joined his kinsman, the 
count of Toulouse, as stated above, in resisting 
the Albigensian crusade, and fell (1918) at Muret. 
Pater Late ‘uncles ane tester were strug- 
gling for his succession, the qneen-dowager 
tained from he Pope an order to Simon de ° 
Montfort, the leader of the ctussde, to deliver her 


bands, Having thus 
the crusaders} {nto ber ae Bet, 14 
tasembling of Aragon, to 
king, when * 
Clergy,, and town olyntarily, swale 
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allegiance to him. This wus the first time such 
an oath was taken in Aragon, the most limited of 
monarchies., It had been usual for the Aragon- 
ese kings af their coronation to swear observance 


of the laws, but not to receive in return an oath | 


of fidelity from the people Henceforward. this 
corresponding oath of fidelity was regularly 
taken under the following form, celebrated for 
its singularly bold liberty. * We, who are ax good 
as you, make you our king to preserve our 
rights; if not, not’ The Catalans followed the 
example of their Aragonese brethrcu in proclaim 
ing James king, but many years clupsed ere he 
could sufficiently allay the disorders excited by 
his ambitious uncles to prosecute the war against 
the Moors At length the several kings of Cas- 
tile, Leon, Argon, and Portugal, were read: 
unconnectedly, to’ invade Mussulman Spain 
where Almoliade princes and Mohammed aben 
Hud, a descendant of the kings of Saragossa, 
were contending for the soveragnty and many 
+ walis’ were struggling for inde pendent roy ulty 
all far more intent upon gratifying their mutual 
jealousies and enmitics than wpon res sting the 
common foe, with whom, on the contury, all 
were willing to enter snto alliauce in furtherance 
of their separate views Under these eieum 
stances, James of Aragon inade himself master 
of the greater part of Valencia, and of the island 
of Majorca [and subsequently of Minorca; Fer 
dinand of Castile extended his conquests in An 
dalusia; Alfonso ot Leon his in Estremadura, 
and Sancho IT of Portugal, who had lately suc 
ceeded to his father Alfonso TI, acquired the 
city of Elvas .. Sancho of Navarre took no 
part in these wars After. the battle of ‘las 
navas de Tolosa’ he quitted the curce: of arms, 
devoting himself wholly to the internal adminis 
tration of his kingdom He had no children, 
neither had his eldest sister, the queen of Eng 
lund [Berengarm, wite of Richard Carur de Lion), 
any — Thence his youngest sister's son Thibalt, 
count of Champagne, became his natural heir 
But Sancho, jud mg that the distance bet 
Novarre and Champagne unfittcd the two states 
for bemg governed by one prince, adopted his 
kinsman, James of Aragon, and to him, as heir, 
the Navarrese clergy und nobility, aint the count 
of Champagne himself, prospectively swore 
fealty. Upon Sancho’s death, in 1234, however, 
the ‘Nevaneee, preferring independence under 
the linea) beir to an union with Aragon, entreated 
king James tc release them from their oaths, 
He was then engaged fn the conquest of Valen- 
cia; and unwilling, it may be hoped, to turn his 
arms from Mahometan nies against his fel- 
low-Christians, he complied with the request, 
and Thibalt was proclaimed king of Navarre 
Thibalt neglected the wars curricd on by his 
Spanish brother kings against the Mahometans, 
te ancept the command of a crusade for the re- 
covery of Jerusalem. The expedition was wn- 
successful, but the reputation of the leader did 
not, suffer. Upon his return, Thibalt followed 
theexample of his uncle in studying only to pro- 
‘mote the internal welfare of the country. He 
iutroducea the oultivation of the grape and the 
mannfacture of wine into Navarre, with other 
agrichltural improvements. Thibalt is more 
known as one of the most celebrated troubadours 
“Prior to Thibalt’s accession, 


hc congue Jats poogroes of ‘icon and Castile had 
Sree rate? econ ntod. Aifonso of Leon 
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died in 1280, and by his will divided Leon and 
Galicia between two daughters of his first mar- 
riage, wholly overlooking his son Ferdinand. . . . 
By. negociation, however, and the influence 
which the acknowledged wisdom and virtues of 
queen Berengucla appear to uave given her over 
every one but her husband, the superior claims 
of Ferdinand were admitted. The two infantas 
were amply endowed, and the crowns of Leon 
and Castile were thenceforward permanently 
united. With power thus augmented, Ferdi- 
nand IIT renewed his invasion of the Mussulman 
states, about the time that Yahie, the last of the 
Almohade candidates for sovereignty, died, be- 
queathing his pretensions to Mobarnmed’ abu 
Abdullah aben Aluamar an enterprising leader, 
who, in the general confusion, had established 
himself as king of Jaen, and was the sworn 
enemy of Yuhie’s chief rival, Abdallah aben 
Hud” Ferdinand invaded the dominions of Ab- 
dalla, and Mohammed took that opportunity of 
materialy enlarging his own, | After a few years 
of general war, Abdallah aben Hud was assas- 
sinated by the partisans of the king of Jaen, and 
his brother Aly, who succtcded to bis preten- 
sions, met a similar fate Mohammed ben Al- 
hamar was immediately received into the city of 
Granada, which he made his capital; and thus, 
in 1288, founded the kingdom of Granada, the 
last bright relic of Moorish domination in Spain, 
and the favourite scene of Spanish romance. 
Had Mohammed succeeded to the Almohade sov- 














} ereignty in Spatn, and_his authority been ac- 


knowledged by all his Mussulman countrymen, 
so uble and active a monarch might probably 
have offered effective resistance to Christian con- 
quest But his dominions consisted ouly of 
what is still called the kingdom of Granada, and 
asmali part of Andalusia” The remaining Ma- 
hometan portions of Andalusia, Valencia, and 
Estremadura, as well as Murcia and Algarve, 
swarmed with independent ‘walis’ or kings, 
James of Aragon completed the subjugation of 
Vulencia the following year. Cordova, so lon, 
the Moorish capital, was taken by Ferdinan 
ee] with other places of inferior note. The 
lurcian princes avoided invasion by freely of- 
fering to become Castilian vassals, and now the 
conqucring troops of Castile and Leon poured 
into the territories of Mohammed ‘The king of 
Granada, unsupported by his natural allies, found 
himself unequal to the contest, and submitted to 
become, like his Murcian neighbours, the vassal 
of Ferdinand. In that capacity he was com- 
pelled to assist his Christian liege lord in con- 
quering Mussulman Seville."—M. M. Busk, Hist. 
of Spain and Portugal, ch. 7. 
Atso 1x: Chronicle of James I, Hing of Ara- 
gon, surnamed the Congueror ; tr. by J. Forster, 
A. D. 1238-1273.—The Moorish kingdom 
of Granada.—The building of the Alhambra. 
«A new era had begun in the fortunes of the 
Moors Reft of their two magnificent capitals 
at Cordova and Seville, they had gathered into 
the extreme south, under the able and beneficent 
rule of Aben-al-Hamar, who, though a tributary 
fount, termed himself Sultan and Emir of the 
ithful, and 1s usually called King of Granada. 
Karnattah, as the Arabs had named it, meant 
the Cream of the West. The Spaniards in later 
times, deceived by the likeness of the word to 
Granada, 8 pomegranate, fancied it to have been 
thence named, and took the fruit as its emblem. 
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‘The kingdom was a mere fi it, and did not 
even reach to the Straits, for Algesira, the 
island, and its great fortresses, belonged to the 
Afnmcans; and it had in it elements of no smal) 
danger, containing as it did the remnants of no 
Jess than thirty two Arab and Moorish tribes, 
many of them at deadly feud with one another, 
and divided by their never ending national enmi 
ties The two great tribes of Abencerrages, or 
sons of Zeragh, and the Zegris, or refugees from 
Aragon, were destined to become the most fa 
mous of these The king himself, Mohammed- 
Abou Said was of the old Arabian tribe of Al 
Hamar, by whose name he w usually called He 
was of the best old Arabic type—prudent, 
just, moderate, temperate, and active, and 80 
upright us to be worthy to belong to this age of 
great kings, and his plans for his little kingdom 
were favoured by the peace ia which bis Chris 
tian neighbours left him, while Alfonso X of 
Castille was vainly endeavouring to become, not 
Emperor of Spain alone, but Roman Emperor 
The Almohides of Algarve obeyed neither Al 
fonso nor Al Hamar, and they united to subdue 
them Ten citves were surrendercd by the gov- 
ernor on condition that he should enjoy the estates 
of the King’s Garden at Seville, and the tenth of 
the oi] of an ohveyard = There was still a mar 
gin of petty wahs who preferred a brief inde 
pendence to a secure tenure of evistence as tnb 
utaries, and these one by one fell a prey to the 
Castiluns, the inhabitants of their cities being 
expelled, and adding to the Granadine popula- 
tion Al Hamar reccived them kindly, but made 
them work vigorously for their maimtenance 
Every nook of soil was in full cultivation, the 
mountain-sides terraced with vineyards, new 
modes of irngation mvented, the breeds of 
horses and cattle carefully attendcd to, rewards 
instituted for the best farmers, shepherds, and 
artisans The manufacture of silk and wool was 
actively carried on, also leather-work and sword 
cutlery Hospitals and homes for the sick and 
infirm’ were everywhere, and in the schools of 
Granada the remnants of the scholarship of Cor 
dova and Seville were collected Granada itself 
stood in the midst of the Vega, around two hills, 
each crowned by a fortress Albayzin, so called 
by the fugitives from Baeza, and the Al Hamra 
{or Alhambra}, or Red Fortress. The wall was 
extended so as to take in its constantly increasin, 
pulsation, and the king began to render the Al- 
famra one of the strongest and most beautiful 
places in existence Though begun by Al Ha- 
mar it was not conapietad for several generations, 
cach adding to the unrivalled beauty of the 
interior, for, as usual in Arabian architecture, the 
outside bas no beauty, being a strong fortifica- 
tion of bear set walls, . Mohammed Aben- 
A)-Homar 1278, and his son Mohammed IL 
followed in his steps."—C. M Yonge, The Story 
of the Ohristians and Moors of Spatn, ch. 20 
Aso m: W. Irving, The mbra— J. C. 
Murphy, Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 
A.D. 1248-1350. 
—The reigns of St. F 
and their three 









2m Bpain, its schools and universitice 
ling those of Cordova, shared the fate of 
latter and surrendered to the Christians on 
22d of December, 1248, 
ment of King Ferdinand IIL, under whom the 
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crowns of Castile and Leon had become united. 
His territory extended from the Bay of Blecay 
to the Guadalquiver, and from borders of 
Portugal as far as Arragon and Valencia. His 
glory was great in the estimation of his country 
men for his conquests over the Moors, and four 
centuries afterwgrds he was canonized by the 
Pope, and is now known as Saint Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand lived at the same time with an- 
other king who was also canonized — Louis IX. 
of France, who became Saint Louis, . The 
two kings, in fact, were cousins, and the grand- 
mother of both of them was Eleanor, daughter 
of Heury I of England The son of Saint 
Ferdinand was Alfonso X , called ‘El Sabio," the 
learned, and not, as it is sometimes translated, ‘the 
wise’ He certainly was not very wise, for he 
did an immense number of foolish things, but he 
was such @ strange man that it would be intercst- 
ing to know more about him than it is easy to do. 
1t was a period when not only commerce and in- 
dustry but literature and art were taking a new 
start in Europe—the time of Roger Bacon and 
Dante Alfonso loved his books, and dabbled in 
science, and was really one of the learned men of 
his time His mind was very naturally dis 
turbed by a glimpse he had of bemg emperor of 
Germany [or, to speah accurately, of the Hol; 
Roman Empire} The dignity was elective,” 
and Alfonso became the candidate of one party 
among the German electors, but he did not ob 
tain the digmity (see Gunmany A. D 1950- 
1272) “Ferdinand de la Cerda, the son and heir 
of Alfouso, died during the lifetime of his father, 
and a difficulty arose about the succession which 
extended over a long time A Cortes was a8- 
sembled to decide the question, and it was 
agreed that Sancho, brother to Ferdinand de la 
Cerda, should be heir to the crown, to the exclu 
sion of the children of Ferdinand, grandchildien 
of Alfonso Thus decision displeased the king of 
France,” who was the uncle of the children set 
aside Alfonso ‘‘declared in favor of his son 
Sancho, and came near having a war with France 
in consequence” Yet Sancho, soon afterwards, 
was persunded to rebel against his father, and 
the latter was reduced to sore straits, having no 
allies among his nergiibore except the king of 
Morocco “At last the gonded king assembled 
hus few remaining adherents in Seville, and, Ina 
solemn act, not only disinherited his rebel son 
Buncho, but called’ down maledictions on his 
head In the game act he instituted his grand- 
sons, the infantes de la Cerda, as hie heirs, and 
after them, in default of issue, the kings of 
France" But Sancho fell ill after this, and the 
fondness of his old father revived with such in- 
tensity that he sickened of anxiety and grief. 
“‘Bancho recovered and was soon a8 wo)l as ever; 
but the King grew worse, and soon died fa 
full of grief and affection for his son, had 
not, however, revoked his will. Nobody minded 
the will, and Sancho was proclaimed king. He 


reigned, and his ad reigned after 
Tie get wen Fecdisand IV So cause 
1205; the j Alfonse 





him.” 

XE who folgwed hi aia, ha ister was 
Pedro, or Peter, 

Ba Cruel, and quite eminent i, shee 

fortunate cosnestion of the 

‘with hits later evil wits F eod 8: 

The Story of Spain, ah, 18. 
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A. D. 1273-1460.—The slow crumbling of | aide, like a pack of hungry wolves.’ Many por- 
Moorleh ‘kingdom of Granada, rive | tents of rata were dio jayed, and the public mind 


the 
founder of the kingdom of Granada, Aben-Al- 
Hamar, or Thnu-l-abmar, died in 1273. He was 
“succeeded by his son, Abii Abdillah, known as 
Mohammed Il. Obeying his father’s injunctions, 
he called upon Yahib, the Sultan of the Beni 
Merines at Fez, to come to his sid, and captured 
Algeciras, to serve us a receptacic and magazine 
for these African allies He also presented 
Tarifa to Yahib. The two allied forces then 
went out to meet Nufio de Lara with the Chris- 
tian frontier troops, and routed him But Mo- 
hammed was soon prevailed upon by his fears to 
renew the Christian alliance; and the Christian 
troops, thus freed from one enemy, soon wrested 
Algeciras, Tarifa frei, Rouda, and other 
towns, from the Beni Merincs, who were, all but 
a small remnant, driven back into Africa. . 
Mohammed II died in 1302, and was succeeded 
by a grenter king,— Mohammed If, another 
Abi Abdilluh, . . . dethroned by a revolt of his 
brother, Nasr, but when, in 1312, Nasr in turn 
was forced to abdicate, he was succeeued by Is 
ma'il Abti 1-Wuled, after whom came Mohammed 
IV, in 1315 Meantime the Christian monarchs 
were always pressing the Moorish fronuer In 
1809, Ferdinand 1V of Castile succeeded in tak- 
ing Gibraltar, while the troops of Aragon be- 
sieged Almeria, and thus the circle was ever 
narrowing, but not without bloody dispute 
When Don Pedro, Infante of Castile, made his 
reat effort against Granada in 1319, | 
ually defeated in the battle of Elvira, and 
rich camp despoiled by the Moors Mohammed 
IV succeeded in retaking Gibraltar from the 
Christians (or, rather, according to Condé, st was 
tahen in 1331 by Mohammed's ally, the king of 
Fez, to whom Mohammed was forced to cede it] 
Tie was assassinated by his African allies, 
and succeeded by his brother Yusuf in 1333 
Prompted purely by self interest, Abu ] has, 
another leader, with 60,000 men, beside the con- 
went from 'Grunada, encountered the Chns- 















tians near Tarifa in the year 1340, and was de- | 


feated with immense loss {in_the buttle of the 
QGuadacelito or the Salado] Yusuf was assassiu- 
ated by amadman in 1854, and was succeeded by 
Mohainmed V. . . . Driven from his throne by 
w revolt of his half-brother Isma'il, he first fed 
for his life to Guadix, and then to Africa, in the 
year 1859 And all these intestine quarrels were 
Playing into the Christians’ hands. Isma‘il, the 
usurper, held the nominal power less than a year, 
when he was dethroned and put to death ~ His 
successor, Mohammed VL, surrounded by diffi- 
culties, came tothe strange determination to 
place himself and his kingdom under the protec. 
tion of that King Pedro of Castile whom history 
has named ‘el cruel,’ but whom his adberents 
called ‘el Segara the doer of justice The 
Castilian king vindicated his claim to the his- 





who com his suite brought with 
them,” . Tote torove, thus ‘once more vacant by 
Mohammed V, returned, and ruled 














was already contemplating the entire success of 
the Christians.” A century of confused struggles 
ensued, in the course of which Gibraltar was 
several times besieged by the Christians, and was 
finally taken by the Duke of Medina Sidonia in 
1460. Other strongholds of the Moors fell, one 
by one, and they “were being more and more 
restricted to their little kingdom of Granada, and 
the Christians were strengthening to dislodge and 
expel them. Coy Hist. of the Conquest 
of Spain by the Arab-Moors, bk 8, ch, 5 (0, 2). 

Aiso1s. J. A Condé, Hist. of the Dominion 
of the Arabn in Spain, pt. 4, ch. 9-83. 

(Aragon): A.D. 1282-1300.—Acquisition of 
Sicily by King Peter.—It passes as a sepa- 
rate kingdom to his younger son. Sec ITary 
(Souruens): A. D 1282-1300. 

A. D. 1366-1369.—Pedro the Cruel of Castile 
and the invasion of the English Black Prince. 
— Pedro ube Cruel, King of Castile at this time 
(1850-1369), had earned his title by a series of 
murders, which dated from the time he was six- 
teen years old, and comprised his wife, his step- 
mother, two of his half brothers, and a great 
number of the chief nobles of his kingdom — He 
was on bad terms with the pope, for he was the 
fnend of Moors and Jews, and had plundered 
bishops and monasteries, he was hated in the 
court of France, for his murdered queen was the 
king’s cousin, Blanche de Bourbon; he was at 
war with the King of Arragon, Instigated by 
this monarch and by the King of Navarre, the 
eldest of Pedro's half-brothers, Don Henry of 
Trastamere, who had been serving for some time 
with the Free Companions in Languedoc, con- 
ceived the idea of uniting them in a grand enter- 
prise against the kingdom of Castile. Charles 
V [of France] approved the project, and lent 
mouey and his best captain, Du Guesclin; Pope 
Urban V contributed his blessing and money; 
and the Free Lances eagerly embraced a scheme 
which promised them the plunder of a new 
country " The expedition ‘succeeded without 
bloodshed ~The people rose to welcome it, and 
Don Pedro was forced to escape through’ Por. 
tugal, and take ship eae at Corunna. Don 
Henry was crowned in his palace at Burgos 
(April 1366). In his distress Don Pedro applied 
to the Prince of Wales (the Black Prince, then 
holding the government of Aquitaine] for sup- 
port. ‘There was no reason why England or 
Aquitaine should be aikol up in Spanish poli- 
tics Both countries required rest after an ex- 
hausting war... . But Pedro was s skilful 
diplomatist. He bribed the Prince of Wales bj 
a promisc to cede the province of Biscay.” Wit 
the consent of his father, King Edward IIL. of 
England, the Prince took up the cause of the 
odious Don Pedro, and led an army of 24,000 
horse, besides feed numbers of archers, into 

in (A. D. 1967). At the decisive battle of 
Navarette the Spaniards and their allies were 
overwhelmingly defeated, Du Guesclin was taken 
prisoner, Don Henry fied, and Pedro was rein- 
iusppolaumest. "The "prisoe “demanded per 
isappointment. ‘I’ per- 
formance of the promises Don Pedro had made, 
to stay in Spain till 
. For some months Ex’ 
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dysentery and other diseases caused by the 
strange climate, till it was said scarcely a fifth 
remained alive, Edward resolved to remove into 
Aquitaine, which Don Henry was attacking, 
and was glid to find that the passes of the 
Pyrences were left opeu to him by the Kings of 
Atragon and Navarre (August 1367) The 
results of Edward's mischievous policy soon be- 
came evident All he had achieved in Spain 
was almost instantly undone by Don Henry, who 
crossed the Pyrenves a few weeks only after 
Edward bad left Spain (Sept 1867) recovered 
his Kingdom in the course of the ueat year, and 
captured und killed Don Pedro a little later 
(March 1369) The whole power of Custile, 
which was far from being contemptible at sea, 
was then thrown into the scale aguinst England " 
—C H Pearson, Ang List. in the Fourteenth 
Century, ch 8 

s\uso Is. J. Proissart, Chronicles (tr. 
bk. 1, ch, 230-245 —P Merimée, Hist 
the Cruel, v2, ch, 7-11 —See, also, 
A. D_ 1360-1380 

A. D. 1368-1479. 
of Trastaucre. — 




















— Castile under the House 
iscord and civil wat.— Tri- 





umph of Queen Isabella—The Castilian dy- 
nasty in Aragon.— Marriage of Isabella and 
Ferdinand, more forttinate period bewar 





fin Castile] with the accession of Henry [ot 
rastumare, or Henry Il] this own reign was 
hardly disturbed by uny rebellion, and though 
his successors, John I” [1379) and Henry TT 
{1390}, were not altogether so unmolested, es 
pecially the Jatter, who ascended the throne 
his migority, yet the troubles of ther time wi 
slight, in Comparison with those formerly ex 
cited by the houses ot Lara and Haro, both ot 
which “were now happily ¢stinct | Though 
Henry Il.’s Wegitimacy lett huta no title but 
populur choice, his queen was sole representative 
of the Cerdas, the offspring . . . of Sancho IV's 
elder brother... No kingdom could br worse: 
prepared to meet the disorders of a minonty 
than Castile, and in none ‘lid the circumstances 
sv frequently recur, Jolin 1. was but fourteen 
mouths old at his accession [1406], aud but for 
the disinteresteduess of his uucle Ferdinand, the 
nobility would have been inclined to avert the 
danger by placing that prince upon the throne 
In this instance, howe Castile suffered less 
from faction during the infancy of her sovereign 
than in his maturity. The queen dowager, at 
first jointly with Ferdinand, and solely after his 
accession to the crown of Aragon, administered 
the government with credit... .'. In externl 
affairs their reigns were not what is considered 
as glorious. ‘they were generaily at peace with 
Aragon and Granada, but one memorable defent 
ae Portuguese at Aljubarrow [August 14, 
1885) disgraces the annais.of John I., whose 
cause (attempting the conquest of Portugal] was 
as unjust as his arms were unsuccessful. This 
comparatively golden period ceases at the ma- 
jority of Joba IL His reign was filled up by a 
series of conspiracies and civil wars, headed by 
his cousins John and Henry, the infants of Ara- 
Re, Ried enjoyed very extensive territories in 
nand. 





























by the testament of their father Ferdi- 
.. Their brother the king of Aragon fre- 
rently lent the assistance of his arms... . 

‘hese were all ostensibly directed 
againet the favourite of John IL, ‘Livaro de 
Lans, who retained for 85 years an absolute don- 


Isabella of 
Castile. 
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trol over his feeble master... . His fate is 
among the memorable lessons of history. After 
a life of troubles endured for the sake of this 
favourite, sometimes a fugitive, sometimes a 
risoner, his son heading rebellions against him, 
john II. suddenly yielded to an intrigue of the 
palace, and eden sentiments of dislike towards: 
the man he had ‘so long loved... Alvaro de 
Luna was brought to a summary trial and be- 
headed; his estates were confiscated. He met 
his death with the intrepidity of Strafford, to 
whons he seems ty have borne some resemblance 
in character John I. did uot long survive his 
minister, dying in 1454, utter a reign that may 
be consered as inglorious, compared with any 
If the father was 

















except that of his successor. 
not respected, the son fell completely into. con 
tempt. He had been governed by Pacheco, mar- 





quis of Villenn, as impheitly as John by Alvaro 
de Lana This influence Jasted for some time 
afterwards Bat the hing inclining to transfer 
his contidence to the queen, Joanna of Portugal, 
one Bertrand de Cueva, upon whom com: 
re had fixed as her paramour, a powerful 
Nected nobley was formed 

against the roy They deposed 
Henry in an assembly of ther faction at Avila 
ha sort of theatrical pagcantry which has 
often hecn deseribed The contederates set 
up Alfonso, the king's brother, und a civil war 
of some duration ensued, in which they utd the 
support of Aragon ‘The queen of Castile had at 
this time borne » danghtcr, whom Une enemies 
of Henry TY and mdeed no small part of his 
diherents, were determimed to treat x8 spurious 
cordingly, after the death of Alfonse, lis 
Sista, Isubel was considered as heiress of the 
kingdom Avoiding the odium of a contest 
with her brother Isabel agreed to a treaty by 
which the snecession was absolutely settled upon 
her (1469). ‘This arrangement was not long 
atterwants followed by the union of that princess 
with Ferdinand, son of the king of Aragon, This 
marringe was by no means acceptable to 4 part 
of the Castilinn oligarchy, who had preferred 
convexion with Portugal, And as Henry had 
never lost sight of the interests of one whan he 
considered, or pretended to consider, as his 
daughwer, he took the first opportunity of revok- 
ing his forced disposition of the crown and restor 
ing the direct line of secession in favour of the 
princess Joanna, Upon his deuth, in 1474, the 
right was to be decided by arms, Joanna bad 
‘on her side the common presumptions of Inw, the 
testamentary disposition of the late king, th> 
support of Alfonso king of Portugal, to whom 
she was betrothed, and of seweral considerable 
leaders among the nobility... . For Isabella 
were the general belief of Joanna’s illegitimacy, 
the assistance of Aragon, the adherence of 8 ma- 
jority both among the nobles and people, and, 
more than all, the reputation of ability which 
both she and her husband had deservedly ac- 
quired, The scale was, however, pretty equally 
balanced, till the king of Portugal having been 
defeated at Toro in 1476, Joanna's party ina 
ered their inability to prosecute the war by them- 
selves, and successively made their sul to 


























Ferdinand and Isabella.” Ferd! Aragon, 
by whose mat with Isabella of Oastile the 
two united, was 
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mentioned above, as the uncle and joint guardian 
of John II, of Castile. In 1410, on the death of 
King Martin, the right of succession to the throne 
of Aragon Had been in dispute, and Ferdinand 
was one of several claimants. Instead of resort- 
ing to arms, the contending parties were wisely 
persuaded to submit the question to a special 
tribunal, composed of three Aragonese, three 
Catalans, and three Valencians, “A month was 

ssed in hearing arguments; a second was al- 
Jetted to considering them; and at the expiration 
of the prescribed time it wns un! 
people... that Ferdinand of 
cended the throne. In this di 
sible not to suspect that the 
rather by politic conside: 
sense of hereditary right, 
no meuns universally popular, especially 
Catalonia... Ferdinand however was well 
ceived in Aragon... . Ferdinand's si 
was his son Alfonso V., more distingui 
the history of Italy than of Spain. F 
latter years of his life he never quitte 
dom that he bad acquired by his arn 
1412-1447]; and, 
r of Naples, intrusted the go 
his patrimonial territories to the care 
and au beir, John Il, upon wh 
volved by the death of Alfonso w 
mate progeny, bad been er 
youth in the tnrbulent revolution 
ihe head of a strong party that opposed the dom 
ination of Alvaro de Luna, Ry marriage with 
the heiress of Navarre he was entitled i 
to the usage of those times, tos 
of king, and administration of 
ing her life. But his ambitious 
power still longer produced « 

f stain on 

Viana, was, by 
titled to succeed his mother [1 
quested him in her te: 
government without his 
consent was always withheld, 
what we ought not to ell a rebellion; but was 
made prisoner... . After alife of perpetual op- 
pression, chiefly passed in exile or captivity, the 
prince of Viana died in Catalonia {1461}, at a | 
moment when that province was in open insur- 
rection upon his account, Though it hardly 
seems that the Cautlans had any more general | 
provocations, they persevered for more than ten 
years [until the capitulation of Barceloua, after 
# long stege, in 14h} with inveterate obstinacy 
in their rebellion, offering the sov ry first to 
a prince of Portugal, ‘and afterwards to Regniet 
duke of Anjou, who was destined to pass his 
life in unsuccessful competition for kingdoms.” 
Ferdinand, who married Isabella of Castile, was 
& younger half-brother of prince Charles of 
Viana, and aucceeded his father, Johu II., on the 
throne of Aragon, in 1479.—H. Hallam, The 
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Middle Ages, ch, 4 (0. 2). 1 
ALso In: W. H. Preacott, List. of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Jeabella, pt. 1, ch. 1-5.— See, also, 
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A. D, 1458.— Separation of the crown of 
Naples fromm those of Aragon aad Sicily. See 
as A. D. 1447-1490. 


— fast sti le of th 
wiser Pui 8a Say na Mgdon ot | 
Granade.—‘The days of the Moorish jom | 
were already numbered when, in 1406, Abou! | 
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Hacem succeeded Ismael; but the disturbances in 
Castille emboldened him, and when, in 1476, the 
regular demand for tribute was made, he au- 
swered: ‘Those who coined gold for you are 
dead. Nothing is made at Granada for the 
Christians but sword-blades and lance-points.” 
Such was the last proclarutiou of war from the 
Moors. Even the Imaums disapproved, and 
preached in the mosques of Granada, ‘Woe to 
the Moslems in Andalusia !’ ‘The end is come,’ 
they said; ‘the ruins will fall on our heads J’ 
Nevertheless, Aboul Hacem surprised the Ara- 
gonese city of Zahara with 60,000 inbabitants, 
and put them all to the sword or sold them into 
slavery; but he was not welcomed, evil was 
predicted, und he became more and more hated 
when he put four of the Abencerrages to death. 
The king and queen (Ferdinand, or Fernando, 

















and Isabellal now begun to prepare the whole 
| strength of their kingdom for a final effort, not 

to be reluxed till Spain should be wholly « Chris- 
tian Ia 


1... Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, 
ecome Marquis of Cadiz, made a sud- 
it uttack upon Alhama, only eight 
leagues from Granada, and "though the inhabi- 
tants fought street to street. he mastered it. 
a terrible loss to the Moors, 
ballad, ‘Ay de me Al 
.’ which so moved the hearts of the people 
forbidden to be sung in the streets of 
It has been translated by Byron, who 
act united two ballads, Albama had 
before been taken by St. Fernando, but 
» be kept, and a council was held 

es Catolicos’ [Ferdinand and Tsa- 
it was declared that it would 
}00 mules" burthen of provisions sent sev- 
times a year, to support a garrison thus in 
the heart of the enemy's country, The high 
spirit of the queen, however, curried the day. 
She declared that the right thing to do was to 
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| take Loja to support Albama, and, after causing 
ih 


hrev chief mosques to be purified as Chris- 
she strained every effort [1482] to 
an army with which Fernando was to be- 
i: On the day before he set out Isabel 
— one dead, the other a daugh- 
ter: and this was viewed asanillomen. .. . Ali 
Atar, one of the bravest of the Moors, defeated 
yroando and forced him to retreat with the 
loss of his baggage. Aboul Hacem was pre- 
vented from following up his success by the 
struggles of the women in his harem. His fay- 
ourite wife was a Christian by birth, named Isa- 
Del de Solis, the daughter of the Aleayde of Bed- 
mar; but she had become a renegade, and was 
commonly called Zoraya, or the Morning Star. 
Childless herself, she was vehemently set on the 
promotion of Abou-Abd-Allah, son of another 
wife, Ayescha, who is generally known by the 
Spanish contraction of his name, Boabdil; also 
in Arabic ns Al Zaquir, the little, and in Spanish 
as ‘cl Rey Chico.’ Such disaffection was raised 
that Aboul Hacem was forced to return home, 
where he imprisoned Ayescha and her son; but 
they let themselves down from the window with 
@ rope twisted of the veils of the Sultana’s 
women, and, escaping to the palace or All 


there held out against him, supported by the 
‘fhe Zegris welt y ‘About, Ha: 


com, Granada Tun red with 
the blood shed by the two factions tl, in 1483, 
while the elder king was gone to relieve 
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the younger one seized the Albamra; and Aboul 
Hacent, tinding the gates closed against him, 





‘was obliged to betuke Limself to Malaga, where 
his brother Abd Allab, called Al Zagnl, or the 
young, was the Alcayde."~C. M. Yonge, The 
Btory of the Chriettans and Moors in Spain, ch. 
24.—''The illegal power Of Boubdil was con- 
tested by his uncle, Az-Zayal (El Zagal), who 
held a precarious sway for four years, until 
1487, when Boabidil again came to the throne. 
This was rendered more easy by the fact that, 
in o battle between the Moors and Christians 
in the wrritory of Lucena, not long after his 
accession, Boubdil was taken prisoner by the 
Christiun’ forces. By a stroke of policy, the 
Christian king releascd his royal prisoner, ia the 
hope that through bim he might make a treaty. 
Boabdil went to Loja, which was at once be- 
jeed by Ferdinand, ‘and this time captured, 
and with it the Moorish hing again fell into the 
C funds, Again released, after many 
he came into power The Christian 
conquests were not stay "se  circum- 
stances, In 1487, the 7. Mulaga, 
ou the coast a short distance east of Malaga, 
and received the submission of many neighbor: 
ing towus. In the same year Malaga was be 
sieged and taken. In 1489, Bacza followed; 
then the important city of Almeria, and at last 


















the city of Granada stind alone to represent | 
j discussion on both sides, the terms of capitula- 


the Mohammedan dominion in the Peuiusula. 
The strife between Boabdil and El Zugal now 
came to an end, and the latter, perhaps foresee- 
ing the fatal issue, embarked ‘for Africa, leuv- 
ing the nominal rule and -the inevitable surren- 
der to his rival... . The army of Ferdinand 
and Isubella was in splendid condition, and rein- 
forcements were arriving from day to day. Sy 
tem and order prevailed, 

with victory, acknowledged no possibility of 
failure. Very different was the condition of 
things and very depressed the spirit of the pco- 
ple in Granada. Besides its own disordered pop- 
ulation, it was crowded with disheartened fugi- 
tives, anxious for peace on any terms. The 
more warlike and ambitious representatives of 
the tribes were still quarreling in the face of the 
common ruin, but all parties joined in bitter 
denunciations of their king. When he had been 
released by Ferdinand after the capture of Loja, 
he had promised that when Guadix should be 
taken and the power of El Zagal destroyed, be 
would surrender Granada to the Christian king, 
and retire to some seignory, as duke or marquis. 
But now that the ‘casus” had arrived, he found 
... that the people would not permit him to 
keep his promise. . «+ The only way in which 
Boabdil could appease the people was by an im- 
mediate declaration of war against the Chris- 
tians. This was in the year 1490. When this 
was made known, Ferdinand and Jsabella were 
at Seville, celebrating the marriage of the Infanta 
Isabel with Alfonso, crown prince of Portugal. 
The omen was a happy one. The armies of 
Spain and Portugal were immediately joined to 
put an end to the crusade. With 5, 
and 20,000 foot, the Spanish king advanced to 
the Sierra Elvira, overlooking the original alte 
of the Granadine capital. The epic Toman- 
tic details of the conquest may be read else- 
where. ... There were sorties on the part of 
the Moors, and chivalrous duels between ind- 
viduala, until the coming of winter, when, lesy- 








and the troops, elated | 


Last struggle 
the weed, 





ready for the spring. El Za; 
from Africa, was now fighting tn the Chris- 
tian rauke, It was an im) army which wus 
reviewed by Ferdinand on the 26th of April, 
1491, in the beautiful Vega, about six miles from 
the city of Granada; the force consisted of 
10,000 horse and 40,000 foot, ready to take posi- 
tion in the final siege. . . . It was no part of 
the Spanish king's purpose to assault the place. 
. . - He laid his siege in the Vega, but used his 
troops in devastating the surrounding country, 
taking prisoners and capturing cattle... | 
Meantime the Christian camp grew like a city, 
and when Queen Isabella came with her train of 
beauty and grace, it was also a court city in 

ini in July, an accidental fire destroyed 
campinent, and roused great hopes 
among the Moors, But a city of wood (which 
the pious queen called Sauta Fé—the Holy 
Faith) soon took the place of the tents, and “ the 
momentary clation of the Moors gave way to 
profound depressi and this induced them to 
capitulate. The lust hour had indeed strack on 
the great horologe of history; and on the 25th 
of November the armistice was announced for 
making a treaty of peace and occupancy ”— H. 
Coppée, List ‘of the Cunquest of Spain by the 
Arab- Moors, tk 8 ch. & (r, 2)—" After large 















tion were definitively settled. . . . The inhabi- 
tants of Granada were to retain possession of 
their mosques, with the free exercise of their 
religion, with all its peculiar rights and cere- 
monies; they were to be judged by their own 
laws, under their own cadis or magistrates, sub- 
ject to the general conirol of the Castilian gov- 
ernor; they were to be umnolested in their an- 
cient usages, manners, language, and dresa; to 
be protected in the full enjoyment of their 
property, with the right of diawaing of it on 
their own account, and of migrating when snd 
where they would; and to be furnished with 
vessels for the conveyance of such a8 chose 
within three years to pass into Africa, No 
heavier taxes Were to be imposed than those 
customarily paid to their Arabian sovereigns, and 
none Whatever before the expiration of three 
years, King Abdallah [Boabtil} was. to rei 
over # specified territory in the Alpuxarras, for 
which he was to do homage to the Castilian 
crown. . . . The city was to be surrendered in 
60 days from the date of the capitulation;” but 
owing to popular disturbances Ta Granada, ths 
surrender was souually made on the @d of 
January, 1492. Bonbdil soon aired of the petty 
sovereigat, sasigned to him, sold it to Ferdt- 
nand and Isabella, passed over to Bez, and per- 
ished in one of the battles of bis kinamen.— 
W. HL Prescott, List. of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, ch. 15, 

Axso in: W. Irving, Chronicle of the Conquest 

Granada, 





AD. —The of the 

C ite of Roly , in Castile. 
See Hoty Brormern 

A. D. 1481-1525. — and or- 
patios. of the “ Iaq ite 
oa work, See $ y 

A.D, 149a+- Expulsion of the Jews. fee 
Juws: 6-16ra Oawronies. 
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A Dz. 1492-1533.—Discovery of America.— 
First voyages, colonizations and conquests. 
See America: A. D. 1402, 1493-1496, and after, 

‘A. D, 149$.—The Papal grant of the New 
World, See Amentca: A. 1). 1498. 

A. D. 1494.—The Treaty of Tordesillas,— 
Amended partition of the New World with 
Roresgal See America: A Dt 1404 

‘A. D. 1495.—Alliance with Naples, Venice, 
Germany and the Pope against Charles VIII. 
of France. Sco Tray: A. D. 1404-1496 

A. D. 1496-1517.—Marriage of the Infanta 

joanna to the Austro-Burgundian Archduke 

‘hilip.—Birth of their son Charles, the hear 
of many crowns.—Insanity of Joanna.—Death 
of Queen Isabella.—Regency of Ferdinand.— 
His second marri and his death.—Acces- 
of Charles, the first of the Austro-Span- 
h dynasty.— Joanna, second daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, was married in 1496 to the 














archduke Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian, 
aud sovervign, in right of his wother [Mury of 
he first 


Burgundy |, of the Low Countries 
frit of this marriage was the celebrated 
V., born at Ghent, February 24th, 
birth was no sooner announced to Quee 
than she predicted that to this infant would 
day descend the rich inheritance of the Spanish 
monarchy, The premature death of the heir 
upparent, Prince Miguel, uot long ufter [and also 
of the queen of Portugal, the eller daughter of 
isabella and Ferdinand], prepared the way for 
this event by devolving the succession on Joanna, 
Charles's mother — Frum that mowent the suv 
ereigns were pressing in their entreaties that the 
archduke and lis wife would visit Npan . . . 
{n the latter part of 1501, Philip and. Joann: 
attended by a numerous suite of Flemish cour- 
ters, set OL on their journey,” passing through 
France and being royally ‘entertained on the 
way, In Spain, they’ first re 
oath of fealty from the Castilian cortes, and th 
“were solemnly recognized by the four ‘arms” 
of Aragon as successors to the crown, in def 
of mule issue of King Ferdinand 
stance 4 memorable us affording 
ple of the parliamentary recognition of a fem 
er apparent in Aragonese history. Amidst all 
the honors so liberally lavished ‘on Philip, his 
Vosom aecretly swelled with discontent fomented 
still further by his followers, who pressed him 
to hayten his return to Flanders, where the free 
and social manners of thy people were much 
more congenial to their tastes than the reserve 
nnd stately ceremonial of the Spanish court 
Firdinund and Isabella saw wi egret the frivo- 
lous disposition of their son-in-law . They 
beheld with mortification his indifference to 
Juunna, whocould boast few personal attractions, 
‘and who cooled the affections of her husband by 
alterpations of excessive fondness and irritable 
Jealousy.” Against the remonstrances of king. 
heen and cortes, as well a8 in opposition to the 
wishes of his wife, Philip set ont for Flanders in 
December, again traveling through France, and 
negotlating on the way a treaty with Louis XII. 
which arranged for the unr 0 of the infant 
Charles with princess Claude of \co— 8 mar- 
rage which pever occurred, The unbappy Jo- 
anna, whom be left behind, was plun; in the 
deepest defection, and exhibited ere long decided 
inganity. On the 10th of March, 
birth to her second sou, Ferdi- 
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nand, and the next spring sbe joined her hus 
band in Flanders, but only to be worse treated 
by him than before. Queen Isabella, already 
Seotinie 30 health, was deeply affected by the 
news of her daughter's unhappiness and increas- 
ing disturbance \f mind, and on the 26th of No 
vember, 1504, she died. By her will, she settled 
the crown of Castile on the infanta Joanna as 
“queen proprietor,” and the archdyke Philip as 
her husband, and she appointed King Ferdinand 
(who was henceforth king in At m, but not in 
Castile), to be sole regent of Castile, in the event 
of the absence or inospertiy of Joanna, until the 
latter's son Charks should attain his ‘majority. 
On the day of the queen's death Ferdinand re- 
signed the crown of Castile, which he bad worn 
as her consort, only, and caused to be proclaimed 
the accession of Joanna and Philip to the Cas- 
an throne. ‘The king of Aragon then pub- 
icly assumed the title of administrator or gov- 
ernor of Castile, as provided by the queen's 
testament” da cortes at Toro, 
in January, 1505, which approved and ratified 
the provisions of the will and “took the oaths 
of allegiance to Joanua as queen and lady pro- 
prietor, und to Philip as her husband. They 
then determined that the exigency contemplated 
in the testament, of Joanna's incapacity, actually 
existed, and proceeded to tender their homage to 
King Ferdinand, as the lawful governor of the 
realm in her vame” ‘These arrangements were 
unsatisfactory to many of the Castilian nobles, 
‘who opened a correspondence with Philip, in 
the Netherlands, and persuaded him ‘to assert 
his pretensions to undivided supremacy in Cas- 
tile.’ Opposition to Ferdinand’s regency in- 
creased, and it was fomented not only by Philip 
and his friends, but hy the king of France, 
Louis 3 To placate the latter enemy, Ferdi- 
ght in marriage a niece of the French 

king, Germaine, daughter of Jean de Fo 
negotiated a treaty, signed at Blois, October 12, 
1505, in which he resigned his claims on Naples 
to his intended bride and ber heirs, Touis was 
now detached from the interests of Philip, and 
refused permission to the archduke to pass 
through his kingdom But Ferdinand, astute 
as he was, allowed himself to be deceived by his 
son in law, who agreed to @ compromise, known 
ns the concord of Salamanca, which provided 
for the government of Castile in the joint names 
of Ferdinand, Philip, and Joanna, while, at the 
same time, he was seerctly preparing to trausfer 
his wife and himself to Spain by sea. On the 
first attempt they were driven to England by a 
storm; but in April, 1506, Philip and Joanna 
landed at Corufia, in Spain, and in June Ferdi- 
nund was forced to sign and swear to an agree- 
ment “ by which be surrendered the entire sov- 
creiguty of Custile to Philip and Joanoa, 
reserving to himself only the grand-masterships 
of the military orders, and the revenues secured 
by Isabella's testament.” Philip took the gov- 
ernment into his own hands, endeavoring to 
obtain authority to place his wife in confinement, 
ag one insane; but this the Castilians would not 
brook. Otherwise he carried things with a high 
hand, surroundivg himself with Flemish favor- 
‘ites, and perchaiioansing the government inevery 
branch and the court in every feature. His in- 
solence, expavagance sad frivolity excited gen- 
eral disgust, and would protebly Bers provoked 
serious revolts, if the country been called 
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upon to endure them long. But Philip’s reign 
was brief. He sickened, suddenly, of a fover, 
and died on the 25th of September, 1506. His 
demented widow would not permit his body to 
be interred. A provisional council of regeucy 
carried on the goverument until December. 
After that it drifted, with no better authoritative 
guidance than that of the poor insane queen, 
until July 1507, when Ferdinand, who had been 
absent, in Nuples, during the year past, returned 
and was joyfully welcomed.” [is unfortunate 
daughter ‘henceforth resigned herself to her 
father's will Although she survived 47 
years, she never quitted the walls of her habita- 
ion; and although her wane appeared jointly 
with that of her son, aries: in all public 
acts, she never afterwards could be induced to 
sign a paper, or take part in any trausactions of 
‘a public nature From this time the Catho- 
lie king exercised an authority nearly as undis- 
puted, and far less limited and defined, than in 
the days of Isabella.” He exercised this author- 
ity for nine yeurs, dying on the 231 of January, 
1516. By his lust will he settled the succession 
of Aragon and Naples on his daughter Jounon 
and her heirs, thus uniting the sovereignty of 
those kingdoms with that of Castile, 
person. The administration of Ca 
Charles’ absence was intrusted to Ximet 
that of Aragon to the kings natural son, the 
archbishop of Saragossa. In September, 1517, 
Charles, the heir of many kingdoms, arrived in 
Spain from the Netherlands, where bis youth 
had been spent. Two months later Cardinal 
Ximenes died, but not before Charles had rudely 
and ungratefully dismissed him from the govern 
ment. The queen, Joanna, was still living, but | 
her arbitrary son had already commanded the 
proclamation of himself as king —W H_ Pres 
cott, Hist. of the Regn of Ferdinand and Inabella, 
pt 2, ch, 12-13, 16-17, 19-20, 24-25 — Bee, also, 
Austra; A. D. 1496-1526. 
sth-r7th Centuries.—Wasted commercial 
opportunities. See TRADE, Mopers 
. D. 1501-1504.—Treaty of Ferdinand with 
Louis XII. for the ition of Naples.—T heir 
quarrel and war. Seelrary A. D. 1501-1504 
A, D. 1505-1510.— Conquests on the Bar- 
coast, Sec Barpany Srares: A. D. 1505- 
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1508-1509.—The League of Cambrai 
agi ‘enice. See Venter: A YT). 1504-1509 

“A. D. IBLIMISI3- Ferdinand of Aragon in 
the Holy League against France. See Tray: 
A. D. 1510-1513. 

A, D, 1512-1515.— Conquest of Navarre.— 
Its incorporation in the is gdoes of Castile. 
See Navarre: A. D, 1442-1521, 

A. D. 1515-1557.— Discovery of the Rio de 
la Plata and colonization of Paraguay. Sve 
Panaauay: A. 1). 1515-1657. 

D. 1516-1519.—The great dominion of 


A. 
Charles. See Avsrria: A. D, 1496-1526; and 




















Neruenvanps: A. D. 1494-1519. 
A. D. 1517.—The Treaty of Noyon, between 
Charles and Francis 1, See Faance: A. D. 


1516-1517. 
A. D. 1818 - 1522, — Pr discontent. — 
Election of Charles to the German imperial 
throne.— Rebellion of the Holy Junta, and its 
failare.—Absolutism of the crown established. 
~ Charles had not been long in Spsin before 
discontent . . . wereevery where 





Charles ¥. Emperor. 
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visible. Charles spoke the Spanish language 
imperfectly: his discourse was consequently 
slow, and delivered with hesitation; and from 
that circumstance many of the Spaniards were 
induced to regard him asa prince of a slow and 
narrow genius, But the greatest. dissatisfuction 
arose from his attachment to his Flemish fuyour- 
ites, who engrossed or exposed to sule ever 
office of honour or emolument, and whose rapuct- 
ty was so unbounded that they are said to have 
remitted to the Netherlands no Jess a sum than 
1,100,000 ducats in the space of ten months. . 
While Spain, agitated by x general discontent, 
was ready for rebellion, a spacious field was 
opened (6 the ambition of her monarch The 
death of the Emperor Maximilian (1519] had left 
vacant the imperial throne of Germany The 
Kings of Spain, of France, and of England, 
offered themselves as candidates for (his high 
dignity,” and Charles was chosen, entering now 
upon bis great carver as the renowned Emperor, 
Charles ¥ (see Gramany. A.D 1519) “Charles 
1d the news of his election to the imperial 
throne with the Joy that was naturil to a young 
and aspiring mind = But his el vation was far 
from affording the same satisfaction to his Span- 
ish subjects who foresaw that their blood and 
their treasures would be lavished in the support 
of German politics” With great difficulty he ob- 
tained from the Cortes mon Hicient 10 emble 
him to proceed to Germany in a snitable style 
Having accomplished this, he sailed trom Cor- 
unnea in May. 1920, leaving his old preceptor, now 
Cardinal Adrian, of Utrecnt, to be Regent dor 
ing bis absence —* As soon as it was understood 
that, although the Cortes had voted him a free 
gilt, they had not obtained the redress of any 
grievance, the indignation of the people became 
general and uncontrollable ‘Thr citizens of 
Toledo took arms, attached the citadel, and com 
pelled the governor ta surrender, Having, in 
the ueat place, established a democrutical form of 
government, composed of deputies from the sev 
cral parishes of the city, they levied troops, and 
appointed for their commander Don Juan de 
Padilla, son of the Commendator of Castile, a 
young man of an ambitious and daring spirit, 
and a great fuvonrite with the populace, 
goviu, Burgos, Zamora, and several other cities, 
followed Ue example of Toledo” Segovia was 
besieged by Fonseca, commander in-chief in Cas- 
tile, who, previously, destroyed a great prt of 
the wwn of Medino del Campo by fire, because 
its citizens refused to deliver to him a train of 
artillery. Valladolid now rose in revolt, net- 
withstanding the presence of the Regent in the 
elty, and forced him to disavayy the arene: 
of Fonseca — J, Bigland, iat, of Spain, 0. 1, oh. 
12.—“In July [1820], deputies from the princl- 
al Castilian cities met in Avila; aud having 
formed au association called the Santa Junta, or 
Holy League, proceeded to deliberate concerning. 
the proper methods of redressing the grievances 
of the nation. The Junta declared the authority 
of Adrian baie on the ground of his being » 
foreigner, and required him to resign it; while 
Padilla, by a sudden march, seized the person of 
Joanna at Tordesilias. The unfortunate quect 
displayed an interval of reason, which 
Seabee a ae eghei tee 
for of jom ; 
rely into oe former im! and could 
not be persuaded to sign sny more papers. 
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